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TALE 



OF THE BORDERS, 

AN£’ or tCorLAND. 


T II i: U X K X 0 W X. 


1 ' ihf } < -i n youn^ ami beautiful woman, whose Jros.^ 
.a.jI !< atunbci«jM}kc her to be a Lative of r?pain, ^.a.s ob- 
KT\i i .i U\v iiulaB beyoml rontclauij, ou the roaj which 
t ' li 'thbuTy. .she a}i»{^arc\l faint aiul weary; diiii- 
!.♦ ^ u a- Jt.Tj -cniu^ over the luj>lic of her dark eyes, and their 
x K-j- ho uxiotti misiTy. Her niuncut was of iho 
liiie-at fc.ik, 1 At ti ..e I . 1 caused its ookur to fade; and it 
hii!j^ JOTPP d Lit a tattired lobe—an ensi^m of iTcsciit pu- 
^ A y ai*d u*clehuliicsp, a n:iaeJ remnant of jirouder days 
t it Vtcre j x^L She walked feebly and slowly alon^% Ixiar- 
ium iu hi r arin,> an inCiut b T; and was observed, at in- 
t« r.ali, i-j : A dom a, jireat her [ ale lips to her child’s check, 
.• * 1 hweial jic^^ants^ who were retuniiiig from 

t’ e.r !ab»uri In t.*:e ficLis stv-Al md sj^^ko to Iicr; but 
^' ..1 I on them w;th Wild looks of dcs])air, and she au- 
s^icrod them ia a strange laaguage, which they did not un- 

licTitar. L 

“ ^l.c l-cen a hi !y, imr thing/’ said same of thenn 

* Ha ! said c t Lers h bo La^l les^ charity in their breasts, 
lave not aii been latliet inat wear tattered silk in 

i? vt@ at her if sLo were hungry; if she wante^l 




i 


0-* 


or p-t«e 


the guujg, Lut, like the motber of 
1 ]^<ket:, i. 6.1 iLcir k- i'iiiifca the Juojwered tbtiu 

viii. 217 
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but one word that tlicy understood, and (hat Avord was 
“ Edhihunjh ! ” 

Some said, “the poor creature is crazed;” and when she 
pci'ccivcd that they coinprclicndcd her not, she waved her 
hand impatiently fOrthem to depart, and pressing her child 
closer to her bosom, she bent her head over him, and sitrhed. 
'J’lic peasants, Ijclieviiig from her gestures that slio desired 
not tlieir presence, left licr, some pitying, all 'wondering. 
'Within an Iionr, sonic of them returned to tlic place 'wlicrc 
iliey had seen her, 'with the intent of o!lcringher shelter for 
tlic niglit; but she was not to lie found. 

On the following morning, one Peter Thornton, a farmer, 
M’ont into his stackyard before his servants were astir, and liis 
attention l)cing aroused by the weciiing and wailing of a 
child, lie hastened toward the spot from whance the sound 
proceeded. In a secluded corner of the yard, ho belield a 
woman lying, as if asleep, upon some loose straw; and a child 
was weeping and uttering strange sounds of lamentation on 
her bosom. It was the lovely, but wretched-looking foreigner 
whom the peasants had seen on the evening before. Peter 
was a blunt, kiiid-lieartcd Englishman; ho resembled apiece 
of rich though unpolished metal, lie approached the for¬ 
lorn stranger; and her strange dross, her youtli, the stami> 
of misery that surrounded her, and the death-like expression 
of her features, moved him, as ho gazed upon her and her 
child, almost to tears. 

** (Jet up, woman,” said he; “ why do you lie there? Get 
u]), and come wi’ me; yo seem to lie ill, and my wife will 
P'ct yo somotbing oomforlablo.’^ 

Put she Hpoko not, hIio moved not, though the child 
f:creani(‘d louder at his prosenee, Jlo called to her again; 
but still she rcinaineil motionless. 

** JVeservo uhI” said he, Honiewhat aliirmed, ‘‘what can 
have conio owro the woman? I daresay she is in a trance! 
Hhc shM’im Hounder there in the open air, and upon the baro 
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straw, wi’ licr poor bairn crying like to Irak its licart upon 
her breast, than I could do on a fcatlicr-bed, wi’ everything 
peace and quietness around me. Come, waken, woman,” 
he addedj and he bent down, and took her by the hand. 
Cut her fingers were stiff and cold—there was no sign of 
life upon her lips, neither was there breath in her nostrils. 

“ What is this 1 ” exclaimed Peter, in a tone of horror— 
“ a dead woman in my stackyard! Has there been a murder 
at my door through the night? I’ll gie a’ that I am worth 
as a reward to find it out!” And, leaving the child scream¬ 
ing by the side of its dead mother, he rushed breathless 
into the house, exclaiming, “Oh, wife! wife!—Jenny, 
woman!—I say, Jenny, get up! Here has been bloody. 
. wark at our door! What do ye think ?—a dead woman 

lying in our stackyard, wi’ a bonny bairn screaming on her 
breast! ” 


What s that ye say, Peter ! ” cried his wifS, starting up 

in terror; “a dead woman! Ye’re di-eaming—ye’re not in 
earnest! 

m ^ 

Haste ye! haste ye, Jenny! ” he added; “ it’s as true 
as that my name is Peter Thornton.” 

She ai ose, and, with her household servants, accompanied 
him to where the dead body lay. 

Now, added Peter, with a look which bespoke the 
troubled state of his feelings, “this will be a job for the 
crowner, and we’ll a’ have to be examined and cross-exa¬ 
mined, backward and forward, just as if we had killed the 
woman, or had onything to do wi’ her death. I would 

rather have lost five hundred pounds, than that she had 
been found dead upon my stackyard.” 

But see, said Jenny, after she had ascertained that 
the mother was really dead, and as she took up the child 
in her arms, and kissed it—“ sec what a sweet, bonny in¬ 
nocent-looking creature this is! And, poor thing, only to 
thimc that it should be left an orphan, and apparently in a 
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foreign lanel, for I tliniia unJcrstaiid a word that it greets 
and says!” 

A coroner s inquest was accordingly held upon the body, 
and a verdict of Found dead'' returned. Nothing was 
(ILscovcrcd about tlic person of the deceased wliich could 
throw light upon wlio she was. All the money she had had 
with her consisted of a small Spanish coin; but on her hand 
she wore a gemmed ring, of curious workmanship and con¬ 
siderable value, and also a plain marriage-ring. On the in¬ 
side of tlic former were engraven tho characters of 0. F. ct 
1\I. V.; and within tho latter, 0. ct F. Tho fiishion of 
licr dross was Spanish, and tho few words of lamentation 
which her poor child could imperfectly utter were discovered 
to bo in that language. There being small likelihood of 
discovering wlio tlio stranger had been, her orphan boy was 
about to be committcil to tlio w’orkhouso; Init Mrs Thorn¬ 
ton had no (;liildrcn of her own, tho motherless little or.o 
had been tlireo days under her care, and already her hciu't 
l)egan to feel for him a mother s fondness. 

“ Fetor,’* said she unto her husband, “ I am not happy 
at the thought o* this jmor bairn being sent to the work¬ 


house. Fill sure ho was born above such a condition. 
])caih, in taking his mother, loft him helpless and crying 
for help at our door, and I think it would be unnatural in 
ns to withhold it. Now, as wo have nao family o* our own, 
if ye’ll boar tlio expense, Fm sure Fni wiiling to \i\k the 
trouble, o* bringing him up.” 

“ \Vi* a* niy heart, .leuny, my dow,” said Feler; ‘Mt was 
me Unit found tlio bairn, and if yo any, keeji it, 1 say, keep 
it, too, Jlis moat will never bo missed; and it will be a 


worse year wi’ us than ony wo hae seen, when wo canna get 
clacH to his ba(’k.** 


“Fet('r,** repliinl slie, ‘M always said yo had a good heart; 
and by this adhui prtu'o it to tho world,’* 

1 care not that/’ said he, 8nap[iiiig the nail of his tluuub 
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upwards from Lis forefinger, “ what tlie world may say or 

think about me, provided ^ou and my conscience say that 
it is right that I liac done.” 

They therefore, from that hour, took the orphan as the 

c uld of their adoption; and they were most puzzled to de¬ 
cide oy what name he should be called. 

“It is perfectly evident to me,” said the farmer, “from 
the letters on the rings, that his faithcr’s first name has 
egun wi’ a C, and his second wi’ an F; but we could never 
be able to find out the outlandish foreign words that they 

may stand for. We shall therefore just give him some de¬ 
cent Ohnstiaii name.” 

_ “And what name more decent or respectable could wo 

^iG Imn thun our own ? snifl ToTmir o • 

• mi ^enny. buppose wc nist 

call him Thornton-Peter Thornton ? ” 

tr, 11 ^^’ “ there must twa words ffo 

to the making o that bnro-nin- fnr t i -r ^ 
charge vm, wU t!- *^^ougli nobody would 

folk would lip u ■ 

oJk u ould be wicked enough to hint that I was his fiiithcr ■ 

tTe mi? “““-y 

me Derail ui a C, if we were to call him Christonhov ? 
and, as we found him in the month o’ May, we should -io 

M? “ irr” ““ Olimtopbcr 

Jis be.i„ to ..Ob aitet tbo Lt,™ 
l^e 0 the same way o’ thinking.” 

The child soon became reconciled to the chan^m in t 

situation, and returned the kindness of 1,;« f i 

with affection. She reioi-'crl .. i i ^ 

words of Spanidi wlnVl i .•*/> Siadually forgot the few 

be™ to sTil , ° i" their stead 

■" her eyes, she declared that “sl.e W loa™ ‘ I 

^onque, which he now spoke as natural as life. 


JL 
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lliougl), Avlicn she took liim under licr care, lie could say 
nothing but some hcatlicuish kind o’ sounds, wliich nobody 
could iiiak ony mair sense o’ than it was possible to do out 
o’ tlic yaunicrin o’ an infant o’ six months old.” 

Aii the orphan grew up, he became noted as tlic liveliest 
boy in the ncighbourliood. lie was the tallest of his age, 
and the most fearless. About three years after Peter Thorn- 
ton had taken him under his protection, he sent him to 
school. Lilt, lively as tlic orphan Christopher May was (for 
BO we sliall now call him), ho by no means showed an ajit- 
ncBS to learn. For five years, and ho never rose higher than 
the middle of the class. The teacher was often wroth with 


tt / f 


the thoughtlessness of his pupil; and in hisdisideasurcsaid, 
“It is nonsense, sirrah, to say that yo was ever a Siianiard. 
There is something like sense and slaliility o’ character about 
llio jjcoplo o’ Spain; but you—ye’re a Frcnclimaii!—a 
ihoiightIes.s, dancing, settlc-to-nothing fool. Or, if ever yo 
were a Spaniard, yo belong to the family o’ Don Quixote; 
his iianio would bo found in the catalogue o’ your great¬ 
grandfathers.” Even Peter Thornton, though no scholar, 
was grieved when the teacher called uimii him, and coni- 
plained of the giddiness of his adopted son, and of the little 
progress which he made under his care. 

Christie, yo rascal ye,” said Peter, Blami>ing Ids foot, 
“what news are these your master tells o’yo'< He says 
he’s ashamed o’ ye, and that ye’ll never learn. 

Put even for Ids thoughtlessness the kind heart of Jenny 
I’ouiid an excuse. 

“J)car mo, goodman,” said she, “I wonder to hear the 
master and yo talk; I am surprised that both o’ yo luuma 
imdr Heiise. Jk) yo not lak into consideration that llie 
bairn is learning In a foreign languago? Had Ids mother 
lived, ho would liao s|)oken Spanish; and how can yo expect 
him to bo as glib at the English language as those lhat were 
Imrncd born, I may say—to speak it from the breast?” 


the unknown 
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“True, Jenny,” answered Peter, sagely, “ I wasna llnnk- 
ing o’ that; but there may be something iii’t, Maister,” 
added he, addressing the teacher, “ ye mustna, therefore, be 
owrc hard wi’ the laddie. He is a fine bairn, though he in ay 

be dull—and dull I canna think it imssiblc he could be, if 
he would determine to learn.” ^ 

Chi-istophcr, however, was as wild on the play-ground as 
he was dull and thoughtless in the school-room. Every per¬ 
son admired the happy-hearted orphan. Good Jenny Thorn¬ 
ton said that he had been a great comfort to her; and that 
all the care she had taken over him was more than rcnaiil 
by the kindness and gratitude of his heart. They were evi • 
dent m all he said, and all that he did. Peter also loved 
the boy; he said, “ Kit was an excellent laddie-for his part 
indeed, he never saw his equal. He had now brought hini 
up or nine years, and he could safely say that he never had 
occasion to raise a hand to him-indecd he did not rcmcm- 
ei the time that ever he had had occasion to speak an angry 
word to him; and he declared that he should inherit all that 
he possessed, as though he had been his own son.” 

beeu^tn^^^f which had 

been taken from his mother’s fingers, with the inscriptions 

theieon, and on such occasions she would say, “^Veel do 

lemember, hinny, when our goodmau came running into 

Else use, Jenny !-here is the dead body o’ a woman in 
when ’ T feelings were 

g eatei fucht. My heart louped to my throat just as 

■nat" T'l 

3 • iKl when we did get to the stackyard, there was 
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ye, like a dear wee laininic, inounnng owrc iliekrcasto’ ycr 
dead mother, wi’ yer bits o’ handies pulling impatiently at 
ycr bonny black hair, kissing her cold lips, or pulling her by 
the gown, and crying and uttering words which wo didna 
understand. And oh, hinny, but your mother had been a 
wccl-faurcd Avoman in her day I— I never saAV her but a cold 
corpse, and I thought, even then, that I had ncA'^cr looked 
upon a bonnier face. She liad evidently been a genteel per¬ 
son, but was soro sore dejected. But she liad two rings 
upon her fingers; one of them was a ring sucli as married 
Avomen Avear—the other Avas set Avi’ precious stones, Avhicli 
those Avho have seen tlicin saj", none but a duchess in tliis 
country could Avear. Yc must examine them.”— 

]\Irs Tliornton Avas in the habit of producing tlic rings, Avhicli 
slic had carefully locked aAva}", Avrapped up in twenty folds 
of paper, and secured in a housewife Avhieh folded together 
Avithin all. Then she Avould ]ioint out to him the initial 
letters, the C. V\ and the M, V,, and Avould add, “Thathas 
been your faithcr and your mother s name Avhon they Avorc 
sweethearts—at least so our I’cler says (and he is seldom 
Avrong); but the little c i between them - I canna think what 
it stands for, O Ohrisvopher, my canny laddie, it is a ]»ity 
but that yo Avould only endeavour to he a scholar, as ye are 
go(Ml otherwise, and then yo might be able to tell Avhat the 
cMneaiis. Who kems but it may throw some light upon 
your iiarentage; for, if over yo discoAmr who your parents 
Averc, it Avill 1)0 through the instrumentality o’ these rings, 
lector always says tluit (and, as I say, he is seldom Avrong) 
and thcrel’oro 1 always keep them loekcul away, lest onything 
should comcoAvre them; and wlien liny are out o’ ilic druAver, 
J. never suller tliem to l>e out (f my sight.” 

Jn ilie fidness ol her hca,rt Mrs Thornton told this story 
at l(’aHt four i imes in the year, almost in tiu) same Avords, anil 
always exhibiting the- rings. Ilia* kindly eounsids, and the 
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For tbc first time, he stood dux of his class, and once tliere, 
lie stood like a nail driven into a wall, which might not be 
removed. His teacher, who was a man of considerable 
Imowlcdge and reading (though perhaps not what tho.se 
ailing themselves IcavTicd w’ould call a man of 1c(xy)viixq — 
for learned is a very vague word, and is as frequently 
applied where real ignorance exists, as to real knowledge)— 
that teacher who had formerly said that Christopher could 
not be a Spaniard, because that he had not solidity enough 
within hira-now said that he believed he was one, and not 
a descendant of Don Quixote; but, if of anybody, a descen¬ 
dant of him who gave the immortal Don “a local habita¬ 
tion and a name;” for he now predicted that Christopher 
hlay would be a genius. 

^ Cut, though the orphan at length rose to th- head of his 
class, and though he passed from one class to another, he 
was still the same wild, boisterous, and darin.<r finv wLn 


wuiiiu agam touch it. 




His birth-day was not known; but he could 
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daily that lie would take care of the rings which had been 
found upon his mother’s hand. Now Peter was so over- 
rv helmed with grief at the idea of being parted from her 
who, for twenty years, had been dearer to him than his own 


existence, that he could scarce hear her dying words, lie 
follorvcd her coffin like a broken-hearted man; and he 
sobbed over her grave like a weaned child on the lap 
of its mother. But many months had not passed when 
it was evident that the orphan Christopher was the only 
sincere mourner for Jenny Thornton. The Avidower was 
still in the prime and strength of his days, being not more 
tlian two-and-forty. lie was a prosperous man—one rvho 
had had a cheap fftrm and a good one; and it Avas believed 
that Peter Avas able to ]nirchasc the land Avhich he rented, 
hfany, indeed, said that the tenant Avas a better man than 
Jiis master—by a “ better man,” meaning a richer man. 

Fair maidens, therefore, and Avidows to boot, Avere anxious 
to obtain the A'acant hand of the Avcalthy AvidoAver. Some 
said that Peter Avould never forget Jenn}^ and that ho Avould 


noA'or marry again, for that she had been tohiin arvifo amongst 
a thousand: and they spoke of the bitterness of his grief; 

‘Ay,” said others, “but wo ne’er like to see tho tears run 
owro last down the checks of a man. They sliow tliat tlie 


lieart will soon drown its sorrow. Human nature is verv 
Irail; and a tiling tliat wo thought wo Avould love/or ever 
last year, wo find that wo only occeisioual/f/ ranemher that 
wo loved it this. If there bo a real mourner for tho loss of 
]\lrs Thornton, it’s tho iioor, foreign orphan laddio. rder, 
notwithstanding all his greeting at tho grave, will get an¬ 
other wife beroro twelve months go round.” 

They whosaid so were in tlio right. I’oor Jenny had notbeen 
in her grave (doven months and twenty days, Avhen rotor led 
another Mrs Tliornton from the altar. AVheii ho had brought 
lior homo, ho introduced to her tho orphan Ohrist(ii>lier. 

“Now, dear,” said he, “hero is a laddie—none luiow 
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wLom ho belongs to. I foiiud him one moruiug, when he 

was a mere infant, screaming on the breast o’ his dead 

motlicr. Since then I have brought hhn up. My late wife 

was very fond o’ him—so, indeed, was I; and it is my rc- 

'luest that ye will be kind to him. Here,” added lie, “ are 

tuo lings which his mother had upon her fingers when I 

found her a cold corpse. Poor fellow, if anything ever 

enable him to discover who his parents were, it will be 

them, though there is but little chance that he ever will. 

However, I have been as a father to him for more than tcii 

.years, and I trust, love, that ye will act towards him as a 

mother. Come forward, Christopher,” continued he, “ and 
welcome your new mother.” 

The boy came forward, hanging his head, and bashfully 
Rtrctchcd out his hand towards her; but the new-made Mrs 
oi-nton had his mothers jewelled ring in her hand, and 

ZnZ T bent 

J i 1 " as sS^r^’ Z mother’s 

JHi^, as she turned it round and round. 

f '*“'*'■■‘1, and still l„rn- 

a boaulS” ' ““ “S- 

it wm.d 

‘ o. . d gazed on it with admiration “ I slinni.i i;i 
w ear sneh a ring,” she added. " 

considmg what 1 have done ftfr the laddie.” ” 

ratted “S'’‘ 

ixiople north the Tweed very aitlJUi ° 

ahe shpped the ringnpon her kgcr, “„g to"’” 

well as though it had been made fur her ^ 
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Passion flashed in the ^ eyes of the orphan. His ’hiow 
niother,” as Peter styled her, had done Avhat poor Jenny 
never ventiHcd to do. He ^vithdrew his hand whicli liediad 
extended to greet her, and he was turning away sullenly, 
when his foster-father said, ‘‘Stop, Christopher, yc must 
not go away until you have shaken hands with your mother.” 
And he turned again, and once more extended to her his 
hand. 

“ Well,” said she, addressing her husband, and initting 
forth two of her fingers to Christopher, “ is it really possible 
that you have brought up this great boy! What a trouble 
he must have been—and expense too!” 

“ Oh, you are quite mistaken,” said Peter; “ Christopher 
never cost us the smallest trouble. I have been proud of 
him and pleased with him, since ever I took him under my 
roof; and, poor fellow, as to the expense that he lias cost 
me, if I never had seen his face, I wouldna hac been a penny 
richer to-day, but very possibly poorer; for he has very 
often amused me wi’ his drollery, and keepit me in the 
house, when, but for him, I would have been down at 
Pontcland, or somewhere else, getting a glass wi’ my neigh¬ 
bours.” 

Many weeks had not elapsed ere-Christopher discovered 
that his protector who was dead had been succeeded by a 
living persecutor. A month had not passed when lie was 
not permitted to enter the room where the second Mrs 
Thornton sat. Before two went round, he was ordered to 
take his meals with the servants; and he could do nothing 
witli which a fault was not found. He had often, after 
scraping his shoes for five minutes together, to take them off 
and examine them, before he durst venture into the passage 
Icadmg to the kitchen, which was now the 011I3" apartment 
in the house to which he had access. 

Peter Thornton beheld the persecution wliich liis adopted 
son endured; and he expostulated with his better half, that 
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she would treat him more kindly. But she answered him, 
tliat he might have children enough of his own to provide 
for, without becoming a father to those, of other joeople. 
jSTow, a stripling that is in love generally says and does many 
foolish things which he does not wish to have recalled to his 
recollection after he has turned thirty; but the middle-aged 
man who is so smitten invariably acts much more foolishly 
tlian the stripling. I have smiled to see them combing up 
their few remaining locks to cover their bald forehead, or 
carefully pulling away the grey hairs which appeared about 
their temples, and all to appear young in the eyes of some 

widowed or matronly divinity. I do not exactly agree Vv^ith 
the poet who says— 

Love never strikes but once, tliat strikes at all! ” 


for I think, from nineteen to five-and-twenty, there are few 
men (or ^vomcn eitlier) who have not felt a pecuUar sen¬ 
sation about their hearts which they took to he love, and felt 
It more than once too, and which ultimately would have 
jccome love, but for particular circumstances which broke 
off the acquaintanceship; and, before five-and-thhty, wo 
orget that such a feeling had existed, and laugh at, or profess 
to have no patience with, those who are its victims. We 
s lould ahrays remember, however, that it is not easy to put 
u old head upon young shoulders, and think of how we once 
felt and acted ourselves; and to recoUect, also, how happy 

;~ahle, we were in those days. Lve is an S 
if • ® nostrils when they see 

«:ri\ 

ii j u Hmg it uwciy ciud erv t? i. 

Si? “““0 '-So® 

snd caDuot bp ivrmi i ^ .tliat it is not, 

l». Man „evcr know, wkat love ie, mi 
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he has experienced the worth of an affectionate wife, w lio 
for his sake would suffbr all that the world’s ills can in¬ 
flict. 

Now, Peter Tliornton, though not an old man, and although 
his first wife had certainly been dear unto liim, yet he had 
a doting fondness for his second' spouse, who obtained an 
ascendency over him, and, to his surprise, left him no longer 
master of his own house. 


But she bore to him a son; and, after the birth of the child, 
his care over Christopher every day diminished. Tlie orphan 
was given over to iiersccution—the hand of every one was 
raised against him—and, finding that lie had now no one 
to whom he could apply for redress, he lifted up his own 
liand in his defence. The serving-maids who ill-treated 
him soon found him more than their equal; and to the 
men-servants, when they used him roughly, ho shook 
his head, threatening that ho would soon bo a match for 
them. 

The coldness which Mrs Thornton had at first manifested 
towards liim soon relapsed into perfect hatred. lie was 
taken from tho school; and she hourly forced upon him tho 
most menial offices. For hours together ho was doomed to 
rock tho cradle of her child, and was sure of being beaten 
the moment it awoke. Nor was this all—but, when friends 
visited Iicr, poor Christoidicr was compelled to wait at tho 
table, at which ho had once sat by tho side of Jenny Thorn¬ 
ton, and whoever might bo the guests, ho was first served. 
She even provoked her husband, until ho lifted his hand and 
struck the oridiau violently—forgetting the i^rovcrb, that 
“they should have light hands who strike other people’s 
l)airnH.” Tho boy looked uplnaidingly in Peter’s face as 
lie struck him for the first time, though ho uttered no com¬ 
plaint; but that very look whispered to his heart, “What 
would Jenny have said, had slie seen this?” And Peter, 
I'cpenting of wliat he did, turned away and wept. Yet a sin 
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that is once committed is less difGcult to commit again; and 
remorse becomes as an echo that is sinking faint. Having, 
tlicreforc, once lifted his hand against the orphan—though 
lie then wept for having done so—it was not long until the 
blows were repeated without compunction. 

Christopher, however, was a strange bo}’—perhaps what 
some would call a provoking one—and often, when Mrs 
Thornton pursued him from the liouse to chastise him, he 
would hastily climb upon the tops of the houses of the farm- 
servants, and sitting astride upon them, nod down to her 
triumphantly, as with threats slic shook her hand in his 
face; and, smiling, sing 

Loudon’s Louny woods and braes.’* 

Elit Lis favourite song, on such occasions, was the following, 
whicli, if it be not the exact words that he sang, embodies 
the sentiment— 

* Can I forget the woody braes 

"Where love and innocence foregatlicr; 

Where aft, in early summer days, 

I’ve croon’d a sang among the heather] 

Can I forget my father’s hearth— 

My mother by the ingle spinnin— 

Their weehplcased look to see the mirth 
O’ a’ their bairnies round them rinuiu] 

* It was a waefu hour to me, 

When I frae them and love departed: 

The tear was in ray mother’s ce— 

My father blest me—broken-hearted; 

]\ry aulder brithers took my hand— 

The younkers a’ ran frae me grectiii ! 

But, waur than this—I couldna stand 
My faithfu lassie’s fareweel mectin! 

ii 

^ Can I forget her partin kiss. 

Her last fond look, and true love token 1 
Forget an hour sae dear as this! 

Forget !—the word shall ne’er he spoken ! 
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Forgot!—iia, though the foamiu sea, 

Jligli hills, and mony a swcepiii river, 

May lie between their hearth and me, 

LTy heart shall be at hamo fur ever.* " 

Now, wlicn Cliristoidicr was piin^ucd b3^his persecutor, anti 
BOiigiit refuge on tlic liouse-tops, sitting upon them luucli 
after the fashion of a tailor, he carolled tlio song wo have 
just quoted most merrily. IMany^ indeed, M’ondcred that lie, 
never having known tlio hcartli of either a father or a 
mother, should have sung such a song; hut it was so, and 
tlio orplian deliglitcd to sing it. Yet we often do many 
things for wliicli wo find it difiicult to a.ssigu a reason. 
There was one amusing trait in the character of Chris¬ 
topher; and tliat was, that the more vehemently Mrs 
Thornton scolded liim, and tlio more bitter her imprecation.^ 
against liim became, so, wliilo lie sat as a tailor on the 
liousc-top, did Ins song Avax louder and more loud, and his 
strain become merrier. Wo liavo licard women talk of 
I»eing ready to eat the nails from their fingers with vexa¬ 
tion, and on sucli occasions hirs Thornton was so. But 
her anger did not amend tlio disposition of Christopher, 

I hough it often drew down upon him the indignation of her 

« 

liiisband. 

It lias already been men tinned that ho struck liim once; 
and, having done so, Iio felt no repugiianeo to do it tVo- 
quently. For it is only the first time that wo commit a sin 
Unit wo have the horror of its commissiou before us. The 
orphan now bocamo like unto Jshnmol; for every niairs 
hand was against him, and I might say every womairs too. 
N«)W, during the lifotiino of tfennj'', ho had had everything 
his own way, and whatsoever ho said was done; soiuo said 
tliat lie was a spoiled eliild, and it was at least evident that 
liis humour was never thwarted. Tliis caused him to Iiavo 
the ninro enemies now; ainl every menial on the farm of 
I’oler Thornton became his iierfieciitor. It is the common 
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fate of all favourites—to-day they are treated rvitli abject 

adulation, and to-morrow, if the sun which shone on them 

be clouded, no one thinks him too low to look on them 
with disdain. 


For more than three years, Christopher’s life became a 
scene of continual martyrdom. He was now, however, a tall 
and powerful young man of seventeen^ and many who had 
been in the habit of raising their hands against him found 
it discreet to do so no more. But Mrs Thornton was not of 
this number; she found some cause to lift her hand and 
strike the orphan, as often as he came into her presence. 
Even Peter, kind as he had once been, treated him almost 
as cruelly as his wife. It was not that he disliked him as 
. she did; but^ she had soured and fretted his disposition; 
and, unconsciously to himself, from being the orphan’s 
friend, he became his terror and tormentor. 

But one day, when the violence of Mrs Thornton far ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of endurance, Christopher tmmed upon 
her, and, with the revenge of a Spaniard glistening in his 
eyes, grasped her by the throat. She screamed aloud for help 

and her husband and the farm-servants rushed to her as¬ 
sistance. 


Back, back!” exclaimed Christopher. « Woman, give 

me the rings-give me the rings !-they are mine-they 
were my mother’s I” ^ 

Peter sprang forward, and grasped hold of him. 

“Touch me not!” exclaimed the orphan; “I will be 
yoj slave no longer! Give me the rings-my mother’s 

1 iUgS 1 

Peter stood aghast at the maoiicr of He boy. His everr 

look his every action, bespoke desperation. He thrust his 
denohed hand towards Mr Thornton, exclaiming, Touch 
tee not!-the rnigs are mine t-I will have them ” 

with aLlSafn “ rf"™" ' '“'“““I 

a look of half fear and bewilderment; “ what in a’ the 

218 
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world is the matter wi’ ye, Christoidicr? Is the laddie out 
o’ his licadr’ 

“The rings—-my mother s rings!” cried the or]dmii; niul, 
as ho spoke, ho grasped more violently tho hand of Mrs 
Thornton. 

“ Tho like o’ that,” said Peter, “ I never saw in my exist¬ 
ence. In my opinion, tho laddie is no in his riglit jiid' 
ment.” 

Ihit Christoplier toro the rings from tlio hands of j\Ir3 
Tlioriiton, exclaiming, “Farewell—farewell!” 

“ T1 10 like o’ that!” said Peter, in amazement, holding 
up his hands; “tho laddie is surely daft. Follow him, 
some o’ ye.” 

Mrs Thornton sank down in hysterics. Her husband en¬ 
deavoured to soothe and restore her; and tho men-servants 
followed Christoplier. Jhit it was an idle task. No one 
liad rivalled liini in speed of foot, and they could not over¬ 
take liim. 

“The time will come,” ho cried, as ho ran, “when Peter 
Thornton will rei)eiit his conduct towards mo. Follow mo 
not; IVn* tho first who shall lay a hand upon me shall die.” 

ITio farm-servants mIio jiursued him were awed by his 
manner, and, after following him about a mile, turned back. 

“ Where can llio huhlio have gone top* said Peter; “ho 
never took ony o’ those fits in .lenny’s time. I hope, wife, 
that ye have done nothing to him lliat ye ought not to have 
<loiie.” 

“ ]\Te ilone tolunil” she (uded; “ye will bring up your 
lieggars, ami this is your reward,” 

“ J\Irs Thornton,” answereil lu', “ I am amazed and nsto- 
nisl led to behold this conduct in (liristtiplier. For more than 
fourteen years he has Iteen an inmate lieneath my roof; sel¬ 
dom have I had to quarrel IViin, and never until you beeamo 


my wif(\” 

The words between Peter ami liis bettor half grow loud 
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ai'icl angryj but, instead of describing their niatrimoniul 
altercations, we shall follow the orphan Christopher. 

But, before accompanying him in his flight from the 
house of Peter Thornton, we shall go back a few years, and 
take up another part of his history. 

There resided in the neighbourhood in which Christopher 
had been brought up one George Wilkinson, who had a 
daughter named Jessie. Christopher and Jessie were school¬ 
mates together; and when the other children ran hallooing 
from the school, they walked together, whispering, smiling 
at each other. It was strange that affection should have 
sjuung up in such young hearts. But it was so. 


Christopher became the one absorbing thought upon which 
the mind of Jessie dwelt; and she became the day-dream of 
his being. She was comparatively a child when he left the 
house of his foster-father—so was he; yet, althouf^h thev 
became thus early parted, they forgot not each othe" 
Young as she was, J essie Willdnson lay on her bed and 
wept for the sake of poor Christopher. They indeed mi<-ht 
be said to be but the tears of a child; yet they were tears 
w iich wo can shed but once. Young as Jessie was, Chris¬ 
topher became the dream of her future existence. She re¬ 
membered the happy days that they had passed together 
when the hawthorn was in blossom or the bean wa.s in the 
bloom, when they loitered together, side by side, and the 
ail was pregnant with fragrance, while his hand would touch 
hers and he would say, “Jessie!” and look in her face and 

. ^ ei what he meant to have said; andshewouldanswer 
tTy. .StiU did those dayshaunttherecol- 

ontmnei around her 
eart. men she had reached the age of womanhood, other 

rhak ha 1^"' M of file ^oy 

the evening dawn falleth on the hills. Her futhL was bu 
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a poor man; and wlien many perceived the liking which 
Christopher May, the adopted son and supposed heir of the 
rich Peter Thornton, entertained for her, they said that no¬ 
thing, or at least no good, would proceed from their ac¬ 
quaintance. But they who so said did not truly judge of 
the heart of Jessie. She was one of those who can love hut 
once, and that once must be for ever. In their early child¬ 
hood, Christopher' had become a part of her earliest affec¬ 
tion, and she now found it impossible to forget him, or shake 
his remembrance from her bosom. It was certainly a girl’s 
love, and elderly people will laugh at it; but why should 
they laugh 1 They were the feelings which they once che¬ 
rished—the feelings which were once dearest to them—the 
feelings without which they believed they could not exist 
—and wheref6re could they blame poor Jessie for remem¬ 
bering Avhat they had forgot 1 

Many years passed, and no one heard of Christopher. 
Even Peter Thornton knew nothing of where he was, or 
what had become of him—the child of his adoption was lost 
to him. He heard his neighbours upbraid him with having 
treated the boy with cruelty; and Peter’s heart was troubled. 
Ho reflected upon his wife for her conduct towards the or¬ 
phan, and it gave rise to bickerings between them. 

Hitherto wo have spoken of the unknown orphan—wo 
must now speak of an unknown soldier. At the battle of 
Salamanca, amongst the men who there distinguished them¬ 
selves, there was a young serjeant whose feats of valour at¬ 
tracted tlio notice of his superiors. Whero the battle raged 
fiercest, there were the effects of his arm made visible; his 
impetuosity over all his enemies had attracted the notice of 
liis superior officers. But, in the moment of victory, when 
the streets Avero lined with dead, the young hero fell, covered 
Avith bayonet Avounds. A ficld-olliccr, Avho had been an ob¬ 
server of his conduct, ordered a party of his men to attempt 
liis rescue. The lifo of the young hero AA'as long despaired 
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of; and when he recovered, several officers, in admiration 
of his courage, agreed to present him with a sword. It was 
beautifully ornamented, and bore the inscription— 

Presented to Christopher May^ serjeant in the - re¬ 

giment of infantry^ hy several officers who were witnesses oj 
the heroism he displayed at the battle of Balamancar 

The sword was presented to him at the head of his regi¬ 
ment, and the officer who placed it in his hand addressed 
him, saying, “Young soldier, the gallant hearing wnicn you 
exhibited at Salamanca has excited the admiration of all 
who beheld it. The officers of your own regiment, there¬ 
fore, and others, have deemed it their duty to present you 
with this sword, as a reward of merit, and a testimony of 
the admiration with which your heroism has inspired them. 
I have now the gratification of placing it in the hands of a 
brave man. Take it, and if your parents yet live, it will be 
a trophy of which they will be proud, and which your pos¬ 
terity will exhibit with admiration.” 

“ My parents!” said the young soldier, with a sigh; “ alas, 
sir! I never knew one whom I could call by the endearino' 

^ to 

Ucune of fatuer or of inotlier. I ain an orphan—an unknown 
one. I believe I am not even an Englishman, but a native 
of the land for the freedom of which we now fight!” 

You a Spaniard!” said the officer, with surprisej “it is 
impossible—neither your name nor featm-es bespeak you to 
belong to this nation. But you say that you never knew 
3 oui parents what know you of your history?” 

“Little, indeed,” he replied; and as he spoke, the officers 
gathered around him, and he continued—“ I have been told 
that in the month of May, four-and-twenty years ago, the 
dead body of a woman was found in a farm-yard, about fif¬ 
teen mUes north of Newcastle. She was di’essed in Spanish 
costume, and a child of about three years of age hung weep¬ 
ing on her bosom. I was that child; and I have been told 
that the few words I could then lisp were Spanish. The 
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kind-beartcJ wife of the Iioncst Northuml'riau who found 
me brought mo up as her owu cliikl; and wliile she lived, I 
ought almost have said I had a mother. But at her death, 
found indeed that I had neither parent, kindred, nor coun¬ 
try , but that I was in truth, what some called me in derision 
; m Unknown: I entered the army, and have fo^'t 
in defence of the land to which I believe I belong. This 
only do I know of my history, or of who or wliat lam.” 

^ Wliile the young serjeant spoke, every eye was bent upon 
him interestedly; but there was one who was moved even 
to tears. He was an officer of middle age, named Major 

I'crguson. He approached the gallant youth, he gazed car- 
iiestly in ]iis face. 

“You say that you u'cro about three years old," ho said, 
when jou wcic found clinging to the breast of your mo¬ 
ther; have you no remembrance of hor—no recollection of 
the name by which you were then called?" 

“ None! none!" answered the other. “ I sometimes ffincy 
that, as the vague rcmombranco of a dream, I recollect cliiin'. 
ing around my mother’s neck, and kissing her cold lips; but 
whether it indeed bo remembrance, or merely the tale that 
has been often told me, 1 am uncertain. I often imagine, 
also, that Iicr beautiful features yet live in my memory, 
though with tho indistinctness of an ethereal being—like a 
vapour that is dying away on tho far horizon; and I am un¬ 
certain, idso, whether tho fair vision that haunts mo bo in¬ 
deed a dim romcmbraiico of what my mother was, or a crea- 

tion of iny Imiin.” 

Ilio intorcst of tlio econo was liciglitonoil by tlio roeoin- 
bianco which Major b’erguson and tho young Berje.aiit boro 
to oach other. All observed it - all expimsod their surprice 
—and tho major, in his turn, began Ids tale. 

“ Your features, young man,” said ho, “and your story, 
Imvo drawn tears to tho eyes of an old soldier. Thirty years 
ago I was ill this country, and became an iuiualo iu tho 
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house of a rich merchant in Madrid. Ilis name was Ahddcx, 
and he had an only daughter called Maria. When I fir.st 
heheld her, she was about nineteen, and a being more beau¬ 
tiful I had never seen—I have not seen. Anbetion sprang 
up between us; for it was impossible to look on her and 
not love. Her father, though he at first expressed some 
opposition to our wishes, on the ground of my being a 
Protestant, at length gave his consent, and Maria became 
my wife. Por several months our happiness was as a 
dream—as a summer sky where there is no cloud. Put 
our days of felicity were of short continuance. We have al 1 


heard of the revengeful disposition of the Spanish pcoific, 
and it was our lot to be its victims. I have said that it was 
impossible to look upon the face of Maria, and not love; 
and many of the grandees and wealthiest citizens of Madrid 
sought her hand. Amongst the former was a nephew of an 
Inquisitor. lie vowed to have his revenge—and he has had 
It. In the dead of night, a band of ruffians burst into the 
bedchamber of Maria’s father, and dragged him to tlic dun¬ 
geons of the Inquisition. For several Aveeks, and we could 
learn nothing of what had become of him; but his property 
was seized and confiscated, as though he had been a com¬ 
mon felon. My wife was then the mother of an infant son, 
and I endeavoured to eflect our concealment, until an oppor¬ 
tunity of escaping to England might be found. We had 
approached within a hundi-ed yards of the vessel, when a 
baud of armed men rushed upon us. They overpowered 
me; and while one party bore away my wife and child, 
others dragged me into a carriage, one holding a instol to 
my teast, while anolhor lied a baadage over iy eyl 
iiiey contmued to drive with furious rapidity for about six 
hours, when I Avas torn from the carriage, and dragged bc- 
ween tiie ruffians through numerous Aviuding passao-es, I 
heard the grating of locks and the creaking of bolts, as they 
proceeded. Poor succeeded door, groaning on their unAviil- 
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ing liiiiges, as they ascended stairs, and descended otliers, 
in an interminaUc labyrinth. Still the men who hurried 
me onward maintained a sullen silence; and no sound was 
heard, save the clashing of prison doors, and the sepulchral 
echo of their footsteps ringing through the surrounding 
dungeons. They at length stopped. A cord, suspended 
from a block in the roof was fastened round my waist; and, 
when one, turning a sort of windlass, which communicated 
with the other end of the cord, raised me several ftet from 
the ground, his comrade drew a knife, and cvit asunder the 
fastenings that bound my arms. While one, holding the 
liandlc of the macliinc, kept mo hanging in tlie air, other 
two applied a key to a large, square stone in tlio lloor, wliich, 
aided l)y a spring, tlicy witli some diiliculty raised, and re¬ 
vealed a yawning oiiening to a dungeon, yet doejicr and more 
dismal tlian that wliieli formed its entrance. The moment 


my liands were at liberty, I tore the bandage from my eyes, 
and perceiving, through the aid of a dim lamp that llickored 
in a corner of the vault, the horror of my situation, I strug¬ 
gled in desperation. ]hit my threatenings and iny groans 
were answered only Ivy their hollow echoes, or the more dis¬ 
mal laughter of my assassins. 

“Down—down!” vociferaled both voices to their com- 
jvanion, as the stone was raised; and, in a moment, I was 
])lung(jd into the dark mouth of the dungeon. I uttered a. cry 
of agony louder and longer than tlin rest; and, as my I’ody 
sunk into the abyss, 1 clutched its edge in despair. Dne of 
the ruirninH sprang forward, a.nd, blaspheming as he raised 
his foot, dashed his iron heels upon my lingers. Mine was 
the gras|) of a dying man; and, thrusting forward my right 
hand, 1 sc'ized tlioiudvlo of the monsb’r, whoaUempled (o 
kick me in the face. Willi my left J HtrengtheiU’il my hohh 
and my body plunging downward with the movement, 
dragged aflor me the wretch, who, uttering a piercing shriek, 
as his head dashed ou the brink of the fearful dungeon, 
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escaped instantly from my grasp, and with an impreca¬ 
tion on his tongue, he was plunged headlong into darkness 
many fathoms deep. Startled by the cry of his comrade 
the other sprang from the machine by which he was lower¬ 
ing me into the vault, and I in consequence descended with 
the violence of a stone driven from a strong arm. But, be¬ 
fore I reached the bottom, the cord by which I hung’was 
c.xpeuded, and I swung in torture between the sides of the 
dungeon. In this state of agony I remained for several 
minutes, till one of the miscreants cutting the rope, I fell 
with my face upon the bloody and mangled body of their 
accomplice; and the huge stone was placed over us, envelop¬ 
ing both m darkness, solid and substantial as the pit of 
wrath itself. ^ 

of horror and surprise, and the 
lence with which I fell upon the mangled body of my 

victim, for a time deprived me of all consciousness of my 

tuation; nor was it until the convulsive gi-oans of Z 

ranee of the past, and a feeling of the present, opened 
rope bv whiVI T ^ disengaging myself from the 

0 W around the walls of «.y prison-houselS a7™ 
no nreV .f””' tustained in seit- 

^ 7 '* "P™ ■>‘“1 a"<I Imrlin- him 

wtee am77“‘7"'’ no or d°ie!_ 

Mru»»le“ “““ponied by violent and despairing 

Btnicgies, hke a wild beast teariii</ from tho ixott-c i ° 

™ the only answer returned by Ihe miseXw 

-dtS e" llt77'‘'" rang round the lavt 

“"’“Plj ns m dartness, at length died away 
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leaving silence more dolorous than ourselves, I felt as a man 
from the midst of a marriage-feast, suddenly thrust into the 
cells of Bedlam; wlicrc, instead of the music of the harp 
and the lute, was the shriek and the clanking chains of in¬ 
sanity; for bridal ornaments, the madinaifs straw; and for 
tlic gay dance, the convulsions of the maniac, and the sor¬ 
rowful gestures of idiocy. Every feeling of indignation 
passed away—my blood grew cold—the skin moved upon 
my llcsli—I again laid the wretched man on the damp 
earth, and fearfully groped to the oj^positc side of the dun¬ 
geon. 

“ As I moved around, feeling through the dense darkness 
of my jjrison, I found it a vast scpiarc, its sides composed 
merely of the rude strata of earth or rock; and measuring 
nearly six times the length of my extended arms. As often 
as I moved, l)ones seemed' to crackle beneath my feet; and 
a noise, like the falling of armour and the sounding of 
steel, accomi)anied the crumbling fragments. Once I stooped 
to jiscertain the cause, and raising a heavy body, a part of 
it fell with a loud, hollow crash among my feet, leaving the 
lighter iiortion in my hands. It was a round bony sub- 
Htanco, (jovered, and j>artly filled, with damp, cold dust. I 
was neither superstitious nor a coward; l)ut, as I drew my 
hand around it, my body (luivered, the hair upon my head 
moved, and my heart felt heavy. It was the form of a hu¬ 
man skull. The damp dust had oiico been the temple of a* 
living soul. ]\Iy lingers entered tlio sockets of the eyes— 
the teedh fell in my hands- a.nd the still fresh and dewy 

tr 

liair twined around it. I shuddered—it fell from my grasp 

lh(i (jhill ol’death ]»asKed over mo. The horiid eonvi( 5 tion 
that I was iminuretl in a living grave absorheil lU'ery i»ther 
feeling; and smiting my l»ro\v in horror, .1 throw myself, 
with a groan, amidst the dead of other years, 

“ 1 again sprang to my feet, with the undetermined and 
confused wildness of despair. The mournful bowlings of 
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the assassin continued to render the horrid sepulchre still 
more horrible, and gave to its darkness a deeper ghostliness. 
Dead to every emotion of sympathy, stricken with dismal 
realities, and more terrible imaginations, yet burning for 
revenge, directed by the bowlings of the miserable man, and 
hesitating to distinguish between them and their incessant 
echoes, stretching my hands before me, I again approached 
liim, to extort a confession of the cause and place of my 
imprisonment, or rather living burial. Vainly I raised him 
from the ground—threatening, soothing, and expostulation 
were alike unavailing. On hearing my voice, the miserable 
being shrieked with redoubled bitterness, plunged furiously, 
and gnashed his teeth, fastening them, in the extremity of 
Jiis frenzy, in his own flesh. His fierce agony recalled to' 
my bosom an emotion of pity; and, for a moment, forgetful 
of my own injmies and condition, I thought only of reliev- 
ing his sufiering; but my presence seemed to add new mad¬ 
ness to his tortures; and he tore himself from my hold with 
the lamentable yells of a tormented mastifif, and the strength 
of a giant who, in the last throe of exph’ing nature, graj)- 

ples with his conqueror. He reeled wildly a few paces, and 
fell, with a crash, upon the earth. 


Slowly and dismally the hours moved on, with no sound 
to measure their progi-ess, save the audible beating of my 
own heart, and the death-like howling moan of my com¬ 
panion. ^ As I leaned against the wall, counting these dis¬ 
mal divisions of time, which appeared thus fearfully to mete 
out the duration of my existence, through the black dark¬ 
ness, whose weight had become oiipressive to my eyeballs, 
I beheld, far above me, on the opposite wall, a faint shadow! 
like the ghost of light, streaking its side, but so indistinct 
and imperfect, I knew not whether it was fancy or reality. 

1 the earnestness of death, my eyes remained fixed on 
the g oomy light;’ and it threw upon my bosom a hope dim 

it^ci'. Again I doubted its existence-deemed it a crea- 
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tion of my brain; and groping along tlio damp floor, wliere 
my hand seemed passing over the ribs of a skeleton, I threw 
a loose fragment in the air, towards the point from whence 
the doubted glimmering iwoceeded; and perceived, for a mo¬ 
ment, as it fell, the shadow of a substance. Then, spring¬ 
ing forward to the spot, I gasped to inhale, with its feeble 
ray, one breath that was not agony. 

“Thirst burned my lips, and, to cool them, they were 
pressed against the damp walls of the prison; but my tongue 
was still dry—my throat pai’ched—and hunger began to prey 
upon me. Wliilo thus suffering, a faint light streamed from 
a narrow opening in the roof of the vault. Slowly a feeble 
lamp was lowered through the aperture, and descended 
witliin two or three feet of my head. A small basket, con¬ 
taining a portion of bread and a pitcher of water, sus- 
jioiidcd l)y a cord, was let down into tlio vault. I seized 
the i)iteller, as I wendd have rushed upon liberty; and rais¬ 
ing it to my lips, as the ])uro, grateful beverage allayed the 
iever of my thirst, I shed a solitaiy (ear, and, in the mid.st 
of my misery, that tear was a tear of joy—like the morn¬ 
ing-star gilding the horizon, when the surrounding heavens 
are wrapiied in tempest. With it the feelings of the Chris- 
iifin and the man met in my liosom; and, bending over my 
IVIlnw-suneror, I applied the water to his lips. The ]ioor 
wretch devoured the draught to its last drop with greedi- 
iiesB. 

“The ]n*esenco and the unceasing groans of my compa¬ 
nion- yea, the dungeon and darknosB themselves—wore for¬ 
gotten in the one deadening and l)itter idea, that my wife 
and child were also ea))tives, and in the jiower of rulliaus. 
]f liny otlier thought was indulged a moineut, it was long¬ 
ing for liluirly, that I might fly to tiieir reseue- and it was 
IIh'Ii only that I heeanin again sensilihi of eaptivily; and iny 
oy('s oiico more sought the dubious gleam Hint stretched 
fully across tlio wall, bccomiug more evidout to iicrception 
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as I became inured to the surrounding blackness. Hope 
burned and brightened, as I traced the source of its dreamy 
shadows; and from thence weaved plans of escape, w^hich, 
in the calculation of fancy, were abeady as performed; 
though, before reason and common possibilities, they would 
have perished as the dewy nets that, with the damps of an 
autumnal morning, overspread the hawthorn with their 
spangled lacework, and, before the rising sunbeam, shrink 
into nothing. 

“ But gradually my grief and despair subsided, and gave 
place to the cheering influence of hope, and the resolution 
of attempting my escape; and I rose to eat the bread and 
drink the water of captivity, to strengthen me for the task. 
For many hom's, the presence of my companion had been 
forgotten; he still continued to howl, as one whom the 
horrors of an accusing conscience were withholding from the 
grasp of death; and I, roused from the reverie of my feel¬ 
ings and projects at the sound of his sufferings, hastened to 
apply water and morsels of bread to the lips of my perish¬ 
ing fellow-prisoner; for bread and water had been lowered 
into the vault. 

“ In order to carry my plan of escape into effect, for the 
first time, aided by the lamp that was suspended over me, I 
gazed inquisitively, and with a feeling of dismay, around 
the Golgotha in which I was immured. There lay my hide¬ 
ous companion, the foam of pain and insanity gurgling from 
his mouth; beside him the skeleton of a mailed warrior, 
and around, the uncoffined bones of four others, partly 
covered with their armour, and 

* The brands yet rusted in their bony hands.’ 

“Although prepared for such a scene, I placed my hands 
before my eyes, shuddering at the thought of becoming as 
one of those—of being their companion while I lived—of 
lying down by the sid_e of a skeleton to die! The horror of 
the idea fii’ed anew my resolution, and added more than hu- 
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man strength to my arm. I again eagerly sought the di¬ 
rection of the doubtful gleam, which formerly filled me 
witli hope; and was convinced that from thence an open¬ 
ing might be effected, if not to perfect liberty, to a sight 
of the blessed light of heaven, where freedom, I dreaded 
not, would easily be found. Filled with determination, 
whicli no obstacle could impede, I took one of the swords, 
which had lain by the side of its owner untouched for ages, 
and with this instrument commenced tlie laborious and 
seemingly impossible task of cutting out a flight of steps 
in the rude wall, and thereby gaining the invisible aperture 
from which something like light was seen to emanate. 
The ray proceeded from an extreme angle of the dungeon, 
and a])paiently at its utmost height. The materials on 
wliich 1. had to work were chiefly hard granite rock, 
and other lighter, but scarce more manageable strata. 

** Several anxious and miserable weeks thus passed in 
sluggish succession. Half of my task was accomplished; 
and Impe, with impatience, looked forward to its com¬ 
pletion. I still divided my scanty meals with my 
companion, who, nlthougli recovered from the bruises 
occasioned by his fall, was become more horrible and 
(iend-like than before. As his body resumed its functions, 
his mind became tlie terrible imaginings of a guilty con¬ 
science. lie had citlicr lost, or forgotten, the i)Ower 
of walking u])right, and jvrowlcd, howling rotind the 
(lungfion, on Jiis bands and feet; while his dark bushy 
beard and revolting as))ect gave him more Iho manner 
ami appearance of a wild beast tbaii a luinian being. 

** ()nr portion of food being barely snllieient for tbo ans- 
ienamajofone, linngei'bnd longliDen added to tlielistofonr 
HulVeringH; but particniarly to tlioseof tbo maniac, Ainl, 
with theonnning peculiar tosneh unfortunates, ho watched 
th(' r(d)Urn of tludmHki't, which was daily lowered with])ro-. 
visiinm, and fre(|n(m tlyluvlbre \ —who, ahsorhed in theeom- 
idetion of my task, forgot or lu'eded not my jailer’s being 
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within hearing—could descend to the ground, he would 
gi’asp the basket, swallow off the water at a draught, and 
hurry with the bread to a comer of a dungeon; thus leav¬ 
ing me without food for the next twenty-four hours. 

“ It was at the period when I had half completed my ob¬ 
ject, that my companion, springing, as was his wont, upon 
the basket, before I could approach to withhold him, suc¬ 
ceeded in draining off the contents of a goblet, in which 
a few drops of a dark-coloured liquid still remained; and 
the pitcher of water was untouched. The wretched maniac 
had swallowed the draught but a few minutes, when, roll¬ 
ing himself together, his screams and contortions became 
more frightful than before, and increased in virulence for an 
hoiu\ He lay motionless a few seconds, gasping for breath; 
then, springing suddenly to his feet, he gazed wistfully 
above and around him, with a look of extreme agony, and 
exclaiming, ‘ Heaven help me! ’ he rushed fiercely towards 
the wall in the opposite direction to where I was attempt¬ 
ing to effect my escape, gave one furious pull at what ap¬ 
peared the solid rock, and, with a groan, fell back, and ex¬ 
pired. 

“ When the homor occasioned by his death in some dcgi’ee 

abated, the singularity of the manner in which he tore at 

the wall of the dungeon, fixed my attention; and, with 

almost frantic joy, I perceived that a portion of the hitherto 

thought impenetrable rock, had yielded several inches to 

his dying grasp. I hastily removed the body, and pulling 

eagerly at the unloosed fragment, it fell upon the ground, a 

rough unhewn lump of granite, leaving an opening of about 

two feet square in the rude rocky wall, from which it was 

so cut, as to seem to feeling and almost appearance a solid 
part of it. 

My task was now abandoned. The gleam of light, which 
for weeks was to me an object of such intense interest, pro¬ 
ceeded from a mere hair-breadth cleft in the rock. Taking 
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up a sword which lay upon the ground, I drew my body into 
the aperture formed by the removal of the piece of rock; 
and creeping slowly on my hands and knees, groping with 
the weapon before me, I at length found the winding and 
dismal passage sufficiently lofty to permit me to stand erect 
1 seemed enveloped in an interminable cavern, now openin^^' 
into spacious chambers, clotlied with crystal; again losing 
itself in low passages, or narrow chinks of the rock, and sud“ 
denly terminating in a slippery precipice, beneath which 
gurgling waters were heard to run. Hours and hours passed • 
.till I was groping onward; when I suddenly fouL m^ 
hopes cut off, by the interposition of a precipice. I probed 
fearfully forward with the sword, but all was an unsubstan¬ 
tial void; I drew it on each side, and then it met but the 
solid walls. I Icnelt, and reached down the sword to the 
length of my arm, but it touched nothing. In agony I 
dropped the weapon, by its sound to ascertain the depth- 
and, delighted, found it did not exceed eight or ten fbet. I 
cautiously slid down, and groping around, again placed my 
hand upon the sword. Though my heart occasionally sank 
within me, yet the overcoming of each difficulty lent its 
inspiring aid to overcome its successor. Often every hope 
appeared extinct. How I ascended, or again descended the 
dropping and ciystalled roclcs; now crept into openin<rs 
which suddenly terminated, and turning again, anxioiiSy 
listened to the sound of the rippling water as my only guide. 

01 ten, in spite of every precaution, I was stunned with a 
lowfrom the abrupt lowness of the roof, or suddenly plunged 

to the arms in the numerous pools, whose waters had been 
dark from their birth. 

“Language cannot convey an idea of the accumulating 
hoiTors of my situation. Struggling with suffocation, with 
a feeling more awful than terror, and with despair, the agony 
ol darkness must be experienced to bo imagined. 

“Still I moved on; and suddenly, when ready to sink, 
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w earied, fainting, liopclcss, the glorious light of day streamed 

upon my sight, I hounded forward with a wild shout; hut 

the magnificent sun, bursting from the eastern heavens, 
blinded my unaccustomed gaze. 

“ I again found that I was free: but my Avife—my child— 
where were they? It was many years before I learned 
tliat the nephew of the inquisitor, who had sought her 
liand, having died, she regained her liberty, and lied witli 
our infant son to Scotland, to seek the hLe of llTt 
luisband. Since then I have never heard of them a-ain.” 
hen the major had thus concluded his narrative 
■ Here," said Chmtopher, “ ar„ two rings rtci, wore 
taken ^ from the fingers of my mother-both bear iiiscrip- 

The old officer gazed upon them. 

“They were hers-my Maria’s!” he exclaimed; “I my. 

Irt mine r thou 

TIic major purchased a commission for his lom/-lost son • 
and when peace was proclaimed throughout Europe they 

MTC ms swoid as a memorial to his foster-father T>ei«r 
Ihornton, and his hand to Jessie Wilkinson. ' 
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THE TRIALS OF MENIE DEMTSTER. 


In the contemplation of the affairs of the world, there is 
jicrhaps nothing that strikes a philosophical observer Avitli 
more wonder than what has been quaintly called the miita- 
bility of truth. With the exception of some of the best 
ascertained laws of matter, and the evidences and sanctions 
of our holy religion, then is scarcely anything ,around us 
tliat can be said to bo absolutely determined and ascer¬ 
tained in all its bearings—including the influential cause, 
in a chain extending its unseen links through many minds; 
tlic proximate cause, involved in the dark recesses of tlie 
soul of tlie actor; and tlio cflcv'ts, spread forth in endless 
ramification tlirough socict 3 ^ hloi; arc judged of, condemned, 
liangod, reviled, ruined, elevated, aiiplaudcd, and rewarded 
upon less than a tliousandth part of the real moral truth 
that is evident to the eye of the Almighty; and it too often 
lia])pcns, that wliat seems to bo best ascertained by the 
united testimony of many soothfast witnesses, is after all 
little better tlmn a lie, or an invojition of mcifs minds, 
rolled up in the clouds of jirejudico, scHishness, or halluci- 
]iation. This truth, of no truth, is apparent to all thinking 
iricn; and yet Iujw melancholy is it to reflect that wo are 
BO constructed tlmt wo cannot but live and act upon the 
]u*inciplo and practice that wo see tlio whole, Avhon wo see 
only an insignificant ])art, tliat, iC observed in the midst of 
the general array brought out by divine light, would appear 
not only a speck, Init by tlio inlluonco of surrounding evi- 
demie, changed in its nature, and reversed in its object and 
lioaring! It was hut a partial, thougli a striking illustra¬ 
tion of tliis fact, that tho murder which Sir AValtcr Raleijdi 
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eomn.itfcd vith his o;.-n eyes from tlic Tower window 

Sill ’r° 

of lublic and judicial report, tliat lie ooiild searcely reeosiiise 
mi tlie liueanieiils of the vision of his censes; for if the 
act 1,0 n itarascJ peiformed in llie streets of London rrero 

liatl r"T " “"W 

This s!^Lt r " “mmission 1 

inro™M 1 f 7"“ ““‘'"“i oxIiiWtJ 

lOcent individuals paying the penalty of death for the 

lhrshrrnelf“1r''“'-‘^^^^ immolated at 

shrme of public prejudice; and innocence sufferiiifr in 

to. thousand different ivays niider the cruel scorn oAhe 
■ire lld'l^to? 1 “•‘■■‘“'‘fioioot public. IVo 

onto 0 P Le ii rear^^^^^^ “ '“™“» 

.'T im a»o, from ivhieli, besides the inresut 

V. 0 may learn the lesson of .hat eha:^; rtiel“^ S 

•Saviour laboiirel so nmeh to mate a rulin» prineiniril' 

a melaneholy thcm“to ]! fa “ “““ 

Ihropists. ■““‘‘SUtioio of philan. ^ 

the old toini'of Buibifrir®*"*?”’ “» tto north of 

by tho surrounding masses ’of MchTecrrll^ZnlJ""'!,'''’ ^ 

io 7 r :XTd s of h“ •* « 

"f dham Dempster, who Ion" officiated +t ^ ^idow 
precentor in the ancient kirk of tho v ^ capacity of 

loud as that of Cycloborus, stirred 
long bccS mute nol“f EH 
'•ill 'but day u-hen .hero“h f b„ • 

i»e hand of death tosin.ito ^ b'U'I'U'icc hy the chill- 

’ ° '■"« of tbo King of heaven 
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ami earth. Yet the voice of thanksgiving was not silent in 
the liousc of the Avidow and fatherless, where old Euphan, 
as she was styled, and her pretty daughter Mcnie, li\ed that 
life whose enjoyments the proud may despise, but whose end 
and reward they may envy in vain. It may not be that it was 
their choice (as whose choice is it?) to be poor; but it Avas 
their Avisdom to know, as expressed by old Boston, that it 
maybe more pleasant to live in a palace, but it is more easy 
to die in a cottage. The characters of these individuals, 
Avho happily never dreamed of forming heroines in the “ Bor¬ 
der Talcs,” can be best appreciated by those avIio lived in 
the last century; for in these jaunty days, Avbcn the sun of 
perfectibility is beginning to daAvn on the moral horizon of 
a once sinful AA'orld, the contentment that is deiivcd fioni a 
trust in heaven, and the pride that is begotten of a viituc 
that rejoices in itself, arc more often pictured by the pen of 
the fictioncer than found in the place and personages that 
be. The representations of our old painter, Gcoigc Jamc- 
sonc, Avould bo true as applied to Euplian Dempster and her 
daughter; for the dresses of the Avomcn of Scotland uuder- 
Avciit small change until the eventful era of the ninctccuth 
century; but avc need them not—for our faithful memory has 
treasured the description of our parent, avIio lived to set forth 
the old representative of the Covenanters, sitting Avith her 
linscy-Avoolsoy goAvn, of green or cramosie, made close in the 
bIccvcs— the body tight, and peaked in the form of the old 
separate bodico—the huge swelling skirt of many foUls, 
twined out at the pocket-holes, and open in front, to show the 
bright-coloured petticoat of cnllinmnkcy—her round-cared 
mutch that served the purpose of bouuct and coif—her clcar- 
l)leachcd tuck, Avith its row of mother-of-pearl buttons run¬ 
ning down tho fi-ont—and lier lioso of whito avooHou, that 
dis.a)ipcarcd at thoextremitios in tho shoe, Avho.so high-turned 
heels gave a kind of dignity to Ihe step of tlio poor. Tlio 
dress of the mother in those days was almost that of tho 
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daughter, with the exception of the head-gear, whicli, in the 

latter, was limited to a hand of black velvet (the handeau), 

to restrain the flowing locks; and, high as the word velvet 

may sound, there were few maidens, however poor, that 

wanted the small strip of the costly material that now is 

seen covering the whole persons of the wives of rich trades¬ 
men, .... 

Such were the external characteristics of the inhabitants 
of the old red-tiled dwelling, so long linown by the name of 
Dominie Dempster’s House, in the village of Old Broughton; 
and, if we will form a character out of a combination of the 
virtues that dignified and graced the wives and daughters of 
the old Cameronians, we might make a fair approach to the 
dispositions and habits of this solitary pair, whose earthly 
stay and support being gone, trusted implicitly to Heaven, 
.for what Heaven has seldom denied to the good. The mo¬ 
ther was one of those happily-constituted beings, whose 
minds are so completely formed, as it were, upon the Bible, 
that not only were her actions regulated by the precepts of 
the holy book, but her thoughts were natm-ally and almost 
unconsciously expressed in Scripture language; nor could it 
be said that, dearly as she loved the old defenders of our 
aith, who reared their temples among the mountains, and 
died on the altars, she imitated their speech and manners 
merely because she loved their virtues—she only drew from 
t le same foiiutain from which they drew; and the water 
that slaked their thirst in the wilderness of their persecu¬ 
tion sustained her in the hour of her privation. Obey in 
le holy behest, “Let thine heart retain my words,” she 
made the rehgion of Christ ‘^the life of her soul;” and that 
which was a part of her spirit could not fail to regulate her 
conversation. An heir of an ever-blessed eternity, in which 

itrn^n that 

exhibit the fniits of her parental cultimc as fair to the eye 
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of virtue, as tlie inany simple beauties of her person—her 
blooming Scotch face, with the blue cyo, and check tlnai 
rivalled the peach in softness and colour; her mcrmaidcii 
hair, and the graces of an almost perfect harmony of pro¬ 
portions—were to the eye of the admirer of female loveli¬ 
ness. And this the mother had already in part seen in the 
evolution of all those estimable qualities of the heart, that, 
when jollied to physical beauty, form the fairest object 
among all the fair creatures of this fair but fleeting world. 

It is a trite saying, that female beauty seldom brings 
liappiness to the possessor, even when it is combined witli 
tliat goodness that ought to guard the children of virtue 
from the evils of life: and tliis Avas to some extent veri¬ 


fied by almost the first of tlic acts of our younger heroine’s 
intercourse with the world; for she secured tlic licart of a 
lover even against her own will, and, Avitli tlic unsoiight- 
for booii, got unwittingly the envy, and deep but concealed 
hatred, of hor earliest friend and companion. The son of 
the farmer of the Mains of Invcrlcith, a property in the 
neighbourhood, George Wallace, had for some time been 
paying his addrcsscsi to Margaret Grierson, the daughter of 
the occupant of one of tlic small cottages of Broughton; and 
liis success was in proportion to tlie attractions of a fine 
manly figure, and considerable power of thatspcclcsof convor- 
Hation which, with love ever on its wings, finds a ready access 
lo the hearts of women. .Though his passion had not been 
declared, it had, by the anticipativc selfishness of the sex. 
l)cen assumed and claimed by the object of his attentions; 
and Mcnio luid been so far made a confidant of her com¬ 
panion, as to be intrusted with the secret of a love which 
had as yet been ilcclarcd only on one side. The eommuni- 
cation Avas sufficient to prevent tlio simple friend, even if 
tlicro liad beoji in her disposition any Bjiirit of rivalship—a 
i'celing which found no place in her breast—from iircseiit- 
iBg even an opiiortiuiity for Wallace discovering iii her 
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qualities with which hcT companion could not have com¬ 
peted; and she uniformly maintained, in the presence of 
tlie lovers, a quiet reserve, which afforded pleasure to the 
one, hut, perhaps, only tended to quicken in the other a 
comparison that operated in a manner contrary to the 
wishes of the confidant. Time, and the frequent meetings 
and wanderings by the banks of the Leith—then compara¬ 
tively a sweet and rural stream, especially about the low 
grounds of Warriston and Inverleith—soon elicited tlie 
merits of the two companions; and Wallace was not slow 
to perceive that, fair and interesting as his first object had 
appeared to him, she was eclipsed in all the finest attri- 
butes of woman by her who had never taken the trouble 
.to display her estimable properties. The reserve of the 
: one—the result of a natural modesty, arrd of a strict train¬ 
ing according to the rirlcs of the wisest of men—set off the 
freedom of the other as little better than forwardness; 
.while her excellent sense, and an inborn susceptibility of 
the finest and pm-est feelings of the sex, whether stirred by 
the flowers of the field arrayed in their simple beautie,s, or 
the heaven-born genius of virtue working its pleasant ways 
in the hearts of man, brought out, by a contrast dangerous 
to her friend, the defects of a character that Wallace in 
.his first blindness, had taken for perfections. The re^lt 
might have been anticipated by all but the unwittin<^ pos- 
sessor herself of virtues of which she was unconscious; and 
It was with no afiected surprise that, one night, when walk¬ 
ing by the moonlight along the brattling Leith, she heard 
poiu-ed mto her ear a strain of impassioned sentiments that 

ought to have been reserved for another, who had a prior 
and a better right to them. 

The startled girl flew home to her mother, and narrated 

on™L?. v,'“s'-*™ expressions 
ofV allace s changed We; not forgetting to add, that the 

y mg man had declared upon his honom- that he had never 
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declared any affection for lier companiOTL Overpowered 
witli sorrow for her friend, the tear glistened in her eye as 
she sat and told her simple tale to her mother, ^Yho lifted 
lip her face from the open book, to observe in the delicate 
workings of a well-trained heart the fruits of her maternal 


care. 

‘'Your sorrow for Margaret Grierson, child,'' she said, 
‘*is a scented offering to auld friendships; but ‘when thou 
wilt do good, know to whom tlioii doest it, so shalt thou be 
thanked for tliy benefits.’ I like not the bearing and man¬ 
ners o’ yer companion, for I hao seen in lier tlic office o’ 
whisperer, and the fascinations o’ the singer, wha would 
Icindle love by her smiles, and unholy discord by her wiles. 
Her vanity, like tlie gaudy streamers o’ her head-gear, win¬ 
nows wi’ every wind but that which comes frac the airth, 
whar God’s chastening tribulations hac their holy Inrth. 
Ye may be surprised to liear me speak thus o’ ane wha has 
sac lang enjoyed tlio first place in your young aftections; 
but my auld ecu hao a quick turn in them when vanity 
ridctli tabroad. She has other lovers than George AVallace, 
and other ] daces and otlicr trystin-trccs than the banks o’ 
*J.citli, or the auld willow that grows by the horse's pool, at 
11 ic foot o’ tlio bonny brae o’ Warriston. Sorrows she for 
George Wallace, think yc, when she sits amang tho ruins o’ 
llio hosi)ital o’ (:)rccnsidc, and Iicars tho love talc o’ vanities 
irac the lips o’ secret lovers'?” 

“A’ that’s now to me, mother,” answorod tho daughter. 
‘*1 never dreamed that Peggy had ony ithcr tliau George. 
AVIia arc they, and how earn yo by tho knowledge?” 

“Never mind, Menio,” said tho mother, “liow I cam by 
tlio knowledge, U’hough my eyes, like Jeremiah’s, are auld, 
and do fail with tears, I hao neither tho blindness o’ tho 
mole nor tlio dearness o’ the adder. Put lot thao things 
alone; wo hao nao right to jiry into tho secrets o’ our neigh 
hours’ ways, albeit llu'y may savour o’ the vanities o’ Paal. 
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It is enough for me that I warn ye against the ^ lamps o’ 

fire’ that scorch as well as light. George Wallace is a rich 

and an honest man’s son; and if, as I believe, he has plighted 

uae troth with the follower o’ vanities and double-loves, 

j’ere no bound to reject his affections. Can j’our heart re¬ 
ceive him, Menie?’! 


“Ou ay,” replied the maiden, as she held down her head, 

and seemed afraid of the strange sounds of her own words. 

“ I hae seen nao man yet like George Wallace, and I hae 

eluded my puir heart for sometimes envyin" Pe^^v o’ liis 

I ec ions. But are we not told to change not a freend for 
the gold of Ophir?” 

Surely, child,” responded the mother— “ a true freend o’ 

God s election is better than fine gold; but she who seeketh 

^ani y understands not the name o’ freendship, and her 

kisses are as those o’ the.serpent. Seek nae mair the society 

0 larpret Grierson; leave her to her secret thoughts and 

secret lovers, and turn your heart to him wha has routh o’ 

means to s ipport ye, and whase love is the love o’ the heart 
that kens nae guile.” 


e counsel of her parent was ever a law to the daugh¬ 
ter but there was something in the advice she now gave 
that exercised an influence over Menie’s heart, or rather 

known to Its possessor, that acknowledged and recognised 
thnr-fT ‘'°“Senial to her feelings than any au- 

the son of n founded on the words of 

this fPPr ^ f ^ submitted to. Tlic secret of 

b n n n? ^ “i ^^-tion that had 

ofTts judgment, she lent in aid 

which creations of a young and glowing fancy, 

both of mind and person, in the obieet. nf... 
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that, before aiiotlicr niovuing had dawned on her, Khc had 
become versant in the secret and sweet mystery of sighs 
and tlirobbiiigs, hopes, fears, and aspirations, of experienced 
lovers. Slic now wislicd as ardently for another meeting 
with Wallace, as she had done for a separation on tlic occa¬ 
sion of their last interview. Nor did she wish in vain; for 
lie, with a jtassion rou.sed into a warmer llamo her ic- 
sisting coyness and startled apprehension, sought her an¬ 
xiously, to renew his suit, and remove all tlio sernidcs of 
eonscicuco that lay in the way of a passion to he, as ho 
hoped, returned, lie little knew tluit part ol the voik had 
been already done to his hand by a mothers ehciished 
eotmscl; and his joy may be more (asily conceived than ex- 
]irc88cd, even by (he electric words ol loves iuspiicd powoi, 
when ho foiiml that Mcnic not only loved him, but con- 
eeivcil she had a good lillc to repay him with a warmth of 
aflcction erpuvl to that of his own. He was now a frciuent 
visiter at her mother’s house; and though ho know that all 
his iiiotions were watched by her wtu'in ho laid thus abruptly, 
though, iicrhai.s, not without just eauso, forsaken, ho kept 
steady in his new attachment, and avowed openly a love ol 
which the best man of his station in Scotland might have 

been jnoud. 

The an’oetion that is hallowed by the blo.ssing ol such a 
parent as IMeiiio’s posscBScd a good title to be oxeeiiteil 
from the ordinary provei bial fate of the loves of I,ho humble; 
but, unfortunately, the adverao cireumstance.s, that, like har¬ 
pies, follow t he victims of the t ender iiassiou, acknowledged 
no limit to the sources from which they spring. 'Iho ro- 
jecled maii<len imrsucd her snccosHful rival with all tho 
bittornesH of disappointment and envy; odious ealumnies 
wero fabricated, given to tho tonguo of inveterate scandal, 
and found their way to the rensitivo ear of her whom they 
were jnti'udod to ruin. Ibiactpiainted with tlu' ua^s ol a 
bad world,every individual in whielirhojudgetl by the lest 
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of her ov.n pure feeling—the universal error of young anfl 
unchillcd hearts—her pain was equalled by her surprise, 
and slie sought consolation on the breast of her lover, as 
they reclined upon the sloping and wood-covered banks of 
Inverleith. 

“ I liae bought ye dearly,” said she, as she looked up in 
his face through her tears, “ when, for your love, I paid the 
peace o’ mind that was never troubled with the breath o’ a 
dishonourable suspicion. The hail o’ Lroughtou rings with 
the report that I bctraj'cd my freend to secure your allcc- 
tions, and that I am unworthy o’ them, as being a follower 
o’ unlawful loves. ]\Iy eyes hae never been dry since my 
heart was struck with the folse charge. I hae looked to 
heaven, and found nac relief. My mother has tried to com¬ 
fort me, by tolling me o’ the wacs o’ Ane higher than mortal 
man, wha Avas pursued to the death by envy and malice, 
and wha yet triumphed. You, George, hae alane the jtower 
to comfort me. Tell me that ye heed them not, and I will 

yet try to hold up my head among the honest daughters o‘ 
men.” 


“ If ye heed them as little’s I heed them, ]\Ienic,” replied 
he, “ there Avill be sma skaith though rnuckle scorn. Dry 
up your tears, love, and tell me if it is true” (and he laughed 
in playful mockery of her fears) “ that you keep the weekly 

tryst, by the elm in Leith Loan, Avith the notorious Iilike 
MTntyre, the city guardsman?” 


‘ George, George!—Oh man, hoAv can ye mak light o’ the 
sorrows o’ yer aiu Menie?” said the girl, as she heard the 
calumny come from the lips of her lover. “ That is Mar- 


gaict Grierson s charge against mo; and, if ye knoAv that 
every word o’ the falsehood gacs to my heart like the tongue 
0 ^ the deaf adder ay, CA^en though they come on the Avings 

0 yer playfu laugh ye wad rather gic me the tears o’ your 
pity than the consolation o’ your mirth.” 

“And what better Avay, Menie, could I tak to prove my 
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faith ill niy love's honesty/’ said he, as he clasped lici in his 
arms, “than by dispersing tlio poisoned lie by the breath 
o’ a hearty laugli. Kac mail* o't—nac mair o't, IMcnic—I 
believe it not; and that ye may hac some faith in my state¬ 
ment, Ill put a question to ye. Will ye answer me fairly, 
wi’ the truth and sincerity that your mother draws frac the 
fountain o' a’ guidness—her auld Ciblc—aud pours into yer 
lieart in the dreary hour o' late, even as ye retire into the 
lcee])in o’ Him who loolcs down on slccpin innocence with 
tlio eye of love?” i 

“Ay will I, George,” answered the maiden, “with the 
n])cnncs8 and sincerity with which I lay my sins on the 
fool stool o’ ireaven’s mercy.’* 

“Will ye consent to be (Joorgo Wallace’s wife on Fas¬ 
ten! s E'en, and leave the city guardsman to your rival?” \ 

“I nm already yours, George,” answered slie, as she 
buried her head in his bo.soni, to conceal her bluslics—“ I am 
already yours, by a jilightc*! faith tluit never will lie lirokcn; 
and it may bo oven as you say; but I wish nae ill to my^ 
enemies, and will spao nac waur fortuno to hfargaret Grier¬ 
son, wlia lias injured mo, (ban that sl:o may get as guid a 
husband as you will, 1 trust, bo to me.” 

“KimI, guid erealurol” responded AYallacc. “IT the 
first part o’ yer answer maks ye mine for lile, the ither 
])roves tliat yv. are worthy if mo; for she wha wishes nae 
ill to her enemies will never do wrang by her Ircouds. (.mo 
and report to your motlu'r what 1 hao said. ’J’ho timo is 
yet distant: but lioiio gics liglit wings to the hours o’ 

lov(»rH.” 

The )avo parted; and hh'uie, neeking the nearest way to 
her home, liurrioil along, her heart bealdng Ingli with un- 
iitli’nddo einotimis, and with all Iho pain she had telt fioiu 
llio evil reports ol lier rivail drowned in tlio intoxicating 
idejiaiire of being tlio betrothed o( the man she loved, Ilie 
muon, wliioh had been tlirowiiig her aUver light o'er the 
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dark foliage tliat ovcrliuug tlic Leith, aud catching a look 
of her own face in the waters through the opening branches, 
was now half-concealed behind a cloud; and as the maiden 
passed along by the side of the stream, she requii'ed to re¬ 
strain the flutter of her spirits, to enable her to thread her 
way by the narrow footpath. The ecstatic emotions of her 
novel situation, and the hurry of her progress, made her 
breathless, and she paused to recover herself, when she ob¬ 
served two individuals sitting by the side of the water. A 
loud laugh struck her ear; and she did not require to specu¬ 
late as to the individuals from whom it came—for a voice 
she too well knew followed, with words of reproach that 

shook her to the heart. It was that of her former com- 

* 

panion; and a glance satisfied her that she was in the so¬ 
ciety of that very individual, M'Intyre, the city guardsman, 
with whose name her own had been so cruelly and invi¬ 
diously connected. In an instant the notorious individual 
was by her side. 

“ I’ve waited for ye, Meuic,” he began, “ till the mune has 
waned and sunk behind the Pentlands. How liae ye been 
sae lang, woman, when ye ken sae weel the impatience o’ a 
true lover, and that I maun be on the city watch on the 
morrow, and canna meet ye ? Mak amends, and let us roam 
a wee amang the bhken woods, wliar the absence o’ the 
mune will be nae hindrance to our loves.” 

Aud before she could reply,' he had his arms round her 
neck, and was pulhng her away among the trees. The ap¬ 
parition of the very individual of whom she had been con¬ 
versing with Wallace, and whose name was a terror to her, 
with the fearful consciousness of the pollution of his em¬ 
brace, took away from her all power of resistance; her 
knees trembled; she tried to reply to him, but could not; 
and a weak scream, that almost died in her throat, was the 
only show of ineflfectual resistance she could oppose to his 
eflbrts. A few minutes enabled her to rally her powers; 
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and she liad turned to wrest Iicrself from his armS; when 
she saw Wallace standing at a little distance among the 
tiees. He ]iad that very instant come up; and there was 
sometliing in the cool, piercing look he threw at her, that 
lepiessed the inchoate scream for relief that she struggled 
to utter; and the hands she held out to him imploring his 
succour fell nerveless within the grasp of the man who held 
licr. Upon the point of fainting, she would have sunk to 
the ground, had she not been upheld by the force of her 
tormentor; and, in turning her cjts again in the direction 
of Wallace, she observed he had vanished. Tlie scream, no 
longer restrained, burst forth; but it came too late; for, if 
^Anllace heard it in his retreat, he might justly attribute it 
to his own apiocarance at a time v hen he might suj^jiosc 
himself an unwelcome intruder. At tliat moment two 
men came in siglit; and tlie city guardsman, probably afraid 
of being recognised, released her from liis grasp, and re¬ 
treated to tlie position he liad left by the sitle of her who 
sat awaiting in laughter for his arrival. 

^I'lie instant slic was liberated, the frightened maiden 
dew with the speed of terror homewards—all her energies 
wound UJ3 in the mere effort to increase her irregular pro¬ 
gress, and without the capability of feeling the true and 
fearful circumstances of her position. Arrived at her mo¬ 
ther’s house, she sprang forward in a state bordering on 
despair, and tlircw liersclf on a chair b}'' tlie side of the fire, 
opposite to her parent, who was engaged in her usual even¬ 
ing exercise of searching tlie inspired volume for the balm 
of the consolation of age and poverty. 

Wliat is tills, hicnio?” cried tlie mother as she saw her 
<huiglitcr trembling under the influence of nervous terror. 

JTas yer enemy been at her auld wark again? and have 
a’ ycr mother’s injumdioiis failed to get yo to rest on the 
sure foundation o’ eonseious innocence? It canna be lliat 
tjeorgo ANhilhice has listened to (he poisoned breath o’ scan- 
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dal and einy. Speak, cliild; and frae this hook shall yc 
get tlic support that no sou or daughter of Adam eaii lend 
to tire children o’ sorrow.” 

“ Let me think, mother—let me collect myscl!” responded 
the girl, as she raised her hand to her head, and threw 
hack her locks. “ Whar am 1 1 what spell is on me ? Am 
I to he a bride on Fastern’s E’en, or a disowned and heart¬ 
broken maiden ? Why did he no speak to me—or why did 
I no speak to him ? I will to him yet, and explain a’, and 
the men will speak for me; but wha were they 1 Ah, they 

were strangers! and there’s nane to warrant the words o’ 
truth.” 

And rising, she made again towards the door, ajrpa- 
rcntly with the confused intention of hurrying to luverleitli 
hlains; hut her mother rose and restrained her, and she 
again sat dor™ to collect her thoughts. It was some time 
before she could give so connected an account of the strange 
circumstances that had occurred within the space of a short 
hour, as to he understood by the mother; hut, by question- 
mg and cross-questioning, the latter came to the truth—and 
a truth of dangerous import she soon observed it to he. She 
had ah-eady, in her own person, suffered from the blighting 
effects of prejudice, and she trembled as she smweyed the 
difficulties that lay in the way of a proper explanation. The 
poison of a false conviction had too certainlv alrenrlv 



g came, when it was resolved 
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Iliat they l)otli together should repair to the residence of 
Wallace, and openly declare to him the truth of the per- 
idcxcd appearances Avliich had too evidently operated on his 
mind to their disadvantage; but a little farther consideration 
showed them tlic inexpediency of thus assuming that the 
conduct of Mcnie required explanation; and the resolution 
tliat at last prevailed was, to wait for some time to ascertain 
M'liat might be the intentions and motions of Wallace, whom 
they expected to call at tlic liousc, according to his wont, as 
he passed to tlic city. The day passed away, but there was 
no ai)i)caranco of him; and, on tlio day following, it was 
ascertained, from one of his father’s servants, who was jiass- 
ing with grain to the market, that ho had gone to the bor¬ 
ders of England to bury a relation, where, it was expected. 


he would remain for a considerable time, to arrange tlie 
allairs of the deceased, to whom his father was nearest heir- 
at-law. This intelligence made it only more certain that 
tlie projudieo had taken root; because, otherwise, both 
duty and inclination would have forced him to pay a visit 
to his betrothed heforo his departure, however sudden or 
uncxpcelcd tluit might have been. 

A month jjassed, and Wallace had not yet returned; but 
.h’jistern’s Even was still a month distant, and every day 
brought the hope of a letter, at least, to explain the cause 
(d’ his conduct, and point out his future i>roceedings, whctlier 
“ for feid or favour.” Jlut no letter cinne; and all tlieir 
iiKjiiiries ended in tho intolligonce that his relative's allairs 
weri^ not yet wouiul up, and that some weeks yet woidd 
elapse before ho could return. The situation, meanwhile, 
of tlin victim of prejudice was painful, and gradually 
becoming hopeless, Her i>rior Hullerings from tho stings 
of calumny were alhiviated by tho expectation that the 
geii(*rouH mind of WaJIaco wmdd scorn tho schemes of her 
emuny, and lui marriago Avould refuto tho aspersions, and 
place her beyond the reach of their poison; but now hec 
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relief was not only apparently eut off, but eliangeil, by 
some adverse fate, into a proof—a confirmation of what had 
been alleged against her charaeter. Every day found her 
a mourner; and it was only after nightfall that she could 
summon up resolution to go abroad on the small messages 
that domestic wants rendered necessary. Involved in 
mystery as were both mother and daughter, and pained 
as the latter was beyond endurance, there yet hung over 
them a still darker cloud of misfortune, equally mysteri¬ 
ously and fortuitously collected and formed, and equally 
cruel in its unmerited discharge on the heads of innocent 
victims. Misery of the deepest and most complicated kind 
seems often to be evolved from the most trifling causes, 
as if to show the proud sons of men, by a lesson that 
pains while it mocks them, the utter darkness of that blind¬ 
ness which they mistake for the light of a concealed rea¬ 
son. One evening, Menie had occasion to proceed to the 
small village of Canonmills, on a message to a friend; 
and, as usual, she waited till nightfall, to avoid the gaze 
of the neighbours, whom her fevered fancy exhibited to 
her (to a great extent untruly) as participators in the circu¬ 
lation of the calumnies under which she suffered. Wrapped 
up in a cloak, she hurried out, and proceeded doAvn the nar¬ 
row loan that then led to the village she intended to visit. 
Her step was stealthy, and her eye filled with secret shame* 
even among the shades of night. She reached the house’ 
where she staid for a short time, and then set out on re¬ 
turn, which she was inclined to accomplish as quickly and 
stealthily as she had done her progress forth; but she had 
not proceeded many paces from the village, when she ob¬ 
served a small wicker corban or basket lying by the side of 
a hedgerow that then ran along the lower part of the loan. 
There appeared to be no one near it; and, impelled by a na¬ 
tural curiosity, she proceeded forward and inspected it 
There was or it, she observed, a bundle, so carefully pinned 
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Tip, that, tliongli she ajiiilicd her fingers hastily to it, she 
could not penetrate its folds. On lifting up the strange de¬ 
posit, she found tliat it felt lieavy. She stood irresolute, 
and again looked around her, but saw no one. Slie was 
flurried; and her desire to get home urged her to take it up, 
and proceed liurricdly along tlie road, witli the view of 
taking it to the house with her, to examine it leisurely, and 
restore it to the owner, in tlic event of his casting up. She 
obeyed the natural impulse; and, as slic ran liome 'svith the 
unknown cliarge, she repeatedly cast her eyes about, to see 
if any one appeared to claim it; but she still saw no one; 
and, in the space of a few minutes, slio reached the door of 
the house, and hurried in. Slio placed the burden upon the 
door—telling her mother, at the same time, that she had 
found it on the road, and brought it homo to sco what 
it contained, as the bundle was so carefully tied up that 
hIio could not unfold it on the liighway.' Her mother put 
on her s])C(5tael(?s; and, bending down, proceeded, with the 
aid of Menie, to undo the cloth, wlicn, to their surprise, 
they evolved from tho many foldings of an envelope Iho 
dead body (still warm) of a now-born babe. Mcnio fainted 
at tho grim Hj)cctacle, and tho molhor ran for hartshorn, to 
recover her dauglitcr. Tn a little time she revived, but 
it was o?ily to sliuddor again at tho strange sight; while 
the sagaoions miinl of Ihiplian was busy witli the divina¬ 
tions of a sad experience, tliat )ioiutcd to some now calamity 
to Jesuit from this now turn of their ndvorso fate. She 
raw, jit (Hire, that if slio called in Iior envious uoiglibours, 
llmt had been jilroady busy with Iho (diaraoter of her daugli- 
lor, tho unlikely story of the finding ami bringing homo of a 
dead child would bo Hoorned and luugliod at, whilo the eir- 


emnstaneo nf tho eliild being found in tho house would ho 
laid hold of as a liandio Ibr (’.orrohorating and conlirniing 
tlio already eirenlaled ealunmios, if, indeed, it might not 
form a snhject for juilieial examiiuitiou and exiuisure, that 
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might end in tlie ruin of one already too much persecuted. 
These cogitations led to a sudden resolution. EoUing up 
tlie body hastily in the envelope— 

“ Hie ye quickly, Menie,” she said, “ to the place whar 
ye fand this dangerous burden, and lay it in the precise 
position in which ye first saw it. The shafts o’ envy are 
already thick round innocence, and we need not for sorrow 
to prick our own eyes that tears may fall. There is a know¬ 
ledge that is for guid, and ane that is for evil; but ‘the 
work of all flesh is before Him, and nothing can be bid 
from his eyes,’ so shall this shame be made manifest in bis 

on n way. Haste, child, and obey the behest o’ your mo¬ 
ther.” 

Tlie trembling girl started back at the mention of again 
bearing the unholy load; but she was impelled by the strange 
looks of her parent; and, like an automaton, she hurriedly 
snatched up the corb, and hastened with it to the place 
where she found it. She was wrapped up in her cloalc, 
which she threw over the charge, and, after the manner of 
a thief, or a worker of secret iniquity, she slouched along 
the loan, trembling and stumbling at every step, till she 
came to the precise spot, and there she looked several 
times around her, before she ventured to deposit her 
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had just loft. Tt struclc her forcibly, and she slinddercd 
at tlie thought, that tlie figure slie saw resembled tliat of 
AV^'aHace; and the siLspicion arose, tliat he had been watch¬ 
ing about the cottage, had followed her, and observed her 
motion!?, and would now examine the burden she had so 
stealthily and mysteriously deposited by the side of the 
hedge. A strong paroxysm of hysterical emotion seized 
her, as the full comscquences of a realisation of the con¬ 
jecture were arrayed before her by the conjuring power of 
her terrors. The prior unexplained suspicion under which 
she .yet lay rose to swell the tumult of her thoughts. She 
thought her CJod had deserted her, and that the destiny of 
her miserable life w'as placed under the charge of evil 
spirits, who gloried in her utter ruin. She grew faint, and 
was senrccly al>lc to walk; and before she again reached 
the house, the choking edccts of the hysterical spasm had 
almost deprived her of breath. The door was open for her 
reception; and the moment she entered, she fell upon the 
floor, panting for air, the blood streaming from her nostrils, 
a]id shrill, broken screams, like the sounds that issue from 

the victims of dynaiiche, biu’sting from her labouring 
throat. 

The alarmed mother again n]iplied restoratives to her 
snirering <langhler, who, in a few minutes, opened her e)'cs, 
and bccanic sensible. 

‘M\^)re you seen, klenio?*’ whisiicred the mother, anxi¬ 
ously, in lier ear. “Speak, love. Mllessed is he that 
tnistolh in the kord, and whoso hope tlio Lord is.’ hVar 
not, child; tell me, wore yo seen by the eyes o’ inortiUr’ 

“fJod 1)0 nKn’cifid trnne !’* answered the girl. “If my 
eyes deceived mo not, (h'orge AVallaco cam behind me, 
and saw me lay down that evidence o’ anither's shame. I 
am lost for over I ” 

The mother wim silent, and lifted np lier eyes in an 
altitude of prayer to Heaven. The nervous symptoms still 
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clung to the daughter, and shivcrings and spaf;ms suc¬ 
ceeded each other, till she grew so weak that she was 
uuahle to undress herself to retire to bed. The ofliee was 
performed by the kindly hands of the parent, who, still 
overcome by the workings of fearful anticipations, sat do^vJJ 
by the fire, and, fixing her eyes on the red embers, seemed 
for a time lost in the meditations of a heart that, filled 
with the spirit of God, felt that, as Esdras sayeth, “ life is 
astonishment and fear,” and that we cannot comprehend 
the things that are promised to the rigliteous in this world, 

nor those that are given to the wicked to destroy the hap¬ 
piness of the good. 

The night was passed in anxiety and fearful forebodings • 
and the beam of the morning was dreaded by the dauglitcr’ 
as if it were the blaze of evidence that svas to brin'r to 
ight some crime she had committed. She was iinabre to 
use; the small domestic duties of the morning were iier- 
formed by the mother, pensively, and under the burden of 
the prospect of coming ill. About ten o’clock, a slight 
mock was heard at the door; Euphan cried, in a we^ak 

0^^011 ^ whispering and rustling 

tions amTn """l " expostula 

tmns and pushings, which of them should enter first. At 

Su lro? -tive in 

ihort in n J expressed, as Euphan 

looks— ’ accompanied by stranger 

“Is Menie ill the day?” si hi nm 

licr eye obliquely upon the bed ‘‘ R ''' 

puii- thing 1 ” ‘loctor, 

“Why'rtp'''“ ^7/o^’.“iony weeks,” said the other. 

7 . ^ conceal lier illnesfSj Euphan Avoinan? 

^rTr r'"" " -X ” 

Yet I hM heard that she was seeu oa the toad to 
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CanonmiUs last nicht in the daikcuin/’ rejoined the fii’st, 
with an oblique glance at the other. 

The words reached Mcnie in the bed, and the clothes 
•shook above her. 

God be praised, iny baii’u is weel!said Euphan, who 
understood the import of their speech; “but, though ‘afflic¬ 
tion cometh not forth from the dust, neither doth trouble 
spring out of the groimd,’ 3"et are we all born unto grief. 

AVe hao our ain sorrows, and never pry into those o’ our 
neighbours.’ 

The conversation continued for some time, and tlic 

V omen departed, leaving the inmates to the certainty tliat 

the village had got hold of the dreaded topic of calumny 

against the miserable victim of prejudice. The shock had 

not expended its strength upon them already racked nerves, 

when the door was opened by a rude hand, and two men 

cuteied, diessed in the garb of officers of the Sheriff Court. 

An involuntary scream was uttered by Menie, as her C3'cs 

met the uniform of red facings of the harsh-looking men. 

Euphan was silent; but her eyes ^vere filled with the elo¬ 
quence of fear. 

Is your daughter at home, good woman ? ” said one of 

the men, Ayhile he cast his eye on the bed from which the 
weak scream issued. ." 

Ay, answered the mother. ^^AYhat is your plcosure 

wi’her or wi’mo ? ” 

Where is she ? ” added the same person. 

There, answered the mother. “She is weakly this 
morning, and hasna yet risen.” 

No doubt no doubt,” said the man. “ She cannot bo 
weel. I understand she has been confined to the house 
for six weeks, with the exception of some night wander¬ 
ings; but she must tliis day face the light of the sun. 

c have a warrant of apprehension against her, proceed¬ 
ing on a charge of child-murder. She must up and dress. 
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sick or veil, ami go with us. The body of the child lies in 

the shenflf’s office; and it is right that the mother should be 
there also.” 

The Arords, v-hich had an ironical virulence in them, un- 

boconiiug the station of the man, wrung a wail from the 

accused maiden, wliich, muffled by tlic bedclothes she had 

wrapped round her head, sounded like the Availing voice of 

the departing spirit; and the mother, overcome by the 

accunaulation of ills crowned by this consummation, flun<r 

herself at the feet of the speaker, and grasped his legs with 
her fleshless arm. 

“ God hath spoken once; but I have heard it many times 
hat power bclongcth unto him, and not to those wlia whet 
their tongues like swords, and bend their bows to shoot 
thou arrows at the innocent. My dochter is as guiltless o’ 
us crime as the babe she is accused o’ miirdcrin. Let 
ler remain, if ye hae in ye the heart that travailcth with 

as neTpi- 

nlT. «iat Mcnie Dempster is 

hkl^r r i“ ^^alust cod ami 

hat ever Avarmed the breast or filled w4 tears^0 

that Sian ^ 

tnat Jiuphan Dempster may ever ask o’ man.” ’ ' 

tii-A 've can do is to rc- 

cannot w hut we 

aiiuot "vrait long—so, quick—quick ” 

And the two men retired to the door, where their an 
Lad already collecled a crowd of curious iuZrS' 

iuoiu‘ of 

Tte uuCvl^n””*'" 
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surunces of the mercy that endureth for ever. The men 

again entered; and Meiiie, accompanied by her mother, was 

led away to the hall of the Sheriff’s Court, to undergo an 

examination, which, of itself, might oj)erate as their utter 
ruin in this world. 

They arrived at the court-room about eleven o’clock. An 
examination of witnesses had ab'eady been begun. As they 
entered the door of the room where they were to be placed, 
I\Ienie saw passing througli the lobby several neighbours; 
and between two men, in the act of taking him to be exa¬ 
mined, she observed George Wallace, whose eyes seemed 
red and inflamed, and who exhibited a strong reluctance to 
proceed forward, requiring the efforts of the men to ding 
him before the examinator. The whole scene seemed no- 
thing but a dream; and the trifling chcumstance from 
whicli it originated invested it with a character strange and 
unnatural. It was nearly four o’clock before Menie was 
called in to be examined. When led before the judge, she 
looked wildly around her. A chair was set for her, and she 
sat down. The usual questions as to her name, and other 
matters, were put, and the more important part of the 
examination proceeded. She was asked whether she had 
at one time been on terms of intimacy with Michael 
MTntyrc, the city guardsman; whether she had not been 
in his society among the trees of Invcrleitli, on a night 
mentioned; whether she had not been courted by George 
AYallacc of Inverlcith Mains; whether she had not been 
1 enounced by him; whether the reason of such renounce¬ 
ment was not her iwior intimacy with MTntyrc; whether 
she had not been confined to the house for a consider¬ 
able period, and what was the reason of such confinement; 
whctlicr slie had not deposited a basket containing the 
dead child near the hedgerow in the loan leading to 
(yauonuiills; and whether she was not the mother of the 
child. Every question Avas answered according to her sim- 
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plc iJctis of iuDocciicc JiuJ trutlij but ■when she came to 
state that she found the basket on tlie road, carried it Iioinc 
without looking at it, and then replaced it in the situation 
in which she found it, and all this without being able 
pioperly to account for so unlikely and extraordinary a pro¬ 
ceeding, the sheriff, prejudiced as he was against her, from 
her pievious admission that she had been seen in the 
society of M'Intyre, a man of dissolute habits—that Wal¬ 
lace had not visited her for many weeks, in consequence, a.s 
she supposed, of that circumstance—and that she had not 
been in the habit of going out for a considerable period- 
viewed her statement as false, and entertained the strongest 
suspicions of her being guilty of the crime laid to her char-e 
bhe was accordingly committed to prison until further evi¬ 
dence might be procured, to throw more light ou the mys- 
terious transaction. 


In the meantime, the circumstances of the case beiim of 
that inexphcable kind that stirs the curiosity of a pryimr 

v-as n’ 7 Pi-ecognition got abroad, and it 

affoird'^rtr f the information 

afforded to the shonft had been procured from Els„cth 

Giieisoivthe mother of Margaret Grierson, and from one of 

■ mmr'Tl city guaixls- 

Tn unwnt i‘»Plicated as 

oms teatuie in the case. He had not been absent in tl.,. 
south so long as it had been represented b..t l.o 7 ^ 2? 

ttXet r; ~’:irs 

^inst to; j 

MemehuiTvino'alono-wiH, nu i ®'cmng, seen 

lowed her onfl“«n T ^ fol- 

ah-eady mentioned At ti.„ m the manner 

had been returnin “ 2 ^ n "P> it' she 

Ktariimg fr„„, OMoiimills, ana I.drca him to 
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undo the cloth in which the dead body of the child was 
wrapped; and thus was he painfully committed as a wit¬ 
ness of what he had seen. The authorities soon after got 
intelli"enee of the circumstance; the child was taken to t le 
olhce and a great number of witnesses, chiefly pointed out 
by Elspcth Grierson (among the rest, George AWallacc), were 
examined, previous to the interrogation of the supposed 

culprit herself. , 

The unhappy situation of the girl, and the apparently 

conflicting testimony of the witnesses, roused a sympatliotic 
interest in many of her acquaintances, who, having set on 
ftltT^ystou, of iiKimry, hulucoa o.- rcisuadcd the Bscat lo 
seek for the truth, rather than for an unilateral an ay of ui- 
eulpativc testimony. It was impossible, even on the part 
of the authorities, to deny the force of the facts, that Memo 
had been often seen by the neighbours during their visits, 
thoin^h she had kept the house in the day-time, in conse¬ 
quence of the shame produced by the repoHs circii a tx 
a-minst her; that she had been on a visit to CanonmiUs on 
that evening when the child was exposed; that the riimoiiis 
against her (with the exception of the facts attending le 
depositing of the corb) proceeded mainly from one source, 
which was a poisoned one; and that, in place of denying, as 
she might have done, all knowledge of the transaction, sho 
had explained everything with a simplicity that was seldom 
exhibited by the votaries of vice. These things made a 
snilablc impression, and the crown authorities w^cro obliged 
to stoii short in their i.rocccdings, from the circiinistaiuc 
(l.at they could And no proof of gravidity, and only one wit¬ 
ness Wallace hiniKolf-whoso rebictanco to give Ins Icsli- 
inoiiy was looked upon, when contrasted with his iiscci-tainod 
tnimical feelings towards her, as an aflected exhi n ion o 
lenieiicv to cover concealed hatrcd-could speak to the tact 
of the depositation of the child. All seemed enveloped in 
doubt; and, if thero waH a glimpse of certainty in regaid 
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to any part of the inexplicable case, it vas that, that doubt 
itself would effectuate the ruin of the luifortunate prisoner, 

who could never claim again the respect that is due to in- 

* _ 

• m 

nocence. 

For six montlis she was confined within the narrow cells 
of a jail, and dimng every day of that period she was visited 
by her mother, whose endeavours to support the young and 
breaking heart of the victim, by the application of the balm 
that God has sent to the miserable, only tended to calm the 
sph'it as it sunk in the ruins of a decaying constitution. 
She was at last liberated; but the freedom of the body only 
made more manifest the effects of the blasting power of 
prejudice and suspicion; and the intelligence, that was com¬ 
municated to her some time aftcrAvards, that Wallace had 
married Margaret Grierson, crowned the misery that en¬ 
slaved her, and seemed to cut off all hope that she could 
ever again hold up her head among the daughters of men. 
Time passed, and realised that inherent condition of his 
pOAver, which, as his progress continues, brings to the 
miserable the sad consolation of the Avoes of their enemies. 
Ihe marriage of Wallace with Margaret Grierson was an 
unhappy one. The collision of adverse sentiments pro¬ 
duced in the wife an infirmity of temper, which, in its ex¬ 
asperated moods, sought for relief in intoxication; and the 
domestic feuds at Inverleith Mains became a common topic 
of conversation among the inhabitants of Broughton. Such 
aie the turns of fate that acloiowledge the influence of a 
power whose Avays Ave cannot comprehend; yet a still more 
extraordinary discovery was to be manifested to the child 
of misfortune. One night Menie and her mother AA^cre en¬ 
gaged in their evening exercise, heedless of the concerns of 
n world from which they Averc excluded, Avhen tlie door 
opened with a loud noise, and George Wallace stood before 
them. His eyes were wild and bloodshot, a fever AA^as in his 
blood, and his nerves, excited by some maniac passion, shook 
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till his frame seemed convulsed, and the powers of judgment 
and will lay i:)rostrate before the fiend that ruled his heart. 

IMenie started up affrighted, and the mother laid her hand 
upon tlie book. 

“ I am compelled to be here,” he cried, with a choking, 
unnatural voice, as he held forth his hands to the maiden; 

and it is well I have come, for the quiet air o’ this house 
o’ innocence already quells the fever o’ my heart. I have 
this moment left my wife; and I had a struggle to pass the 
water-dam, that shone in the mune to invite me to bury 
mysel and my giicf in its still breast. But there is a God 


ill heaven; and He it is wha lias brought me here, to look 

ance mair on licr I loved and ruined, and now can only save 

by my ain endless misery and shame. She lies yonder steeped 

in drink; but the power o’ conscience has repelled the subtle 

poison, and slie could speak in burnin words her crime and 

iny eternal shame. Margaret Grierson it v/as—my wife— 

the mother o’ my child—0 God, help my words!—slie lias 

confessed, in her drunken madness, and my heart tells me it 

is the confession o’ God’s eternal truth, that the babe Avas 

hers—that her motlier laid it by the hedgerow, a brcathiii 

victim, to hide her daughter’s dishonour—and that it died 

there by sullbcation. Let mo speak it out, that this throb- 

bin heart niny bo stilled. But it cannot—it never can be 

^ *• 

in this world—no—no—nor in the next.” 

And, groaning deeply, ho tlircw himself on a chair, and 
rugged his hair like a maniac in the higlicst paroxj^sm of his 
disease. The unexpected and extraordinary statement ren¬ 
dered the women speechless. They looked at him, and at 
each other, Muttorings of prayer escaped from tho lips of 
J<lu[)han, and surjiriso and pity divhlod tho empire of tho 
heart of the daughter, who had never tliouglit to see misery 
that C(jiia.lled her own. There was no reason fitr tho feeling 
of trimujili, where tlio melancholy relief camo from tho ruins 
of 0110 wlioiu they had both loved and respected. Ho Lad 
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been the only individual that ever influenced the heart of 
the onCj and tlie otlier had fondly looked forward to him as 
the support and solace of lier old age. Now he was a mined, 
miserable man, and had no power to make amends for the 
wiong he had unintentionally committed. The calmness of 
the silence, and the relief that came from the unburdening 
of a secret that had been wrung from him by the pangs of 
conscience, biought him to a sense of the j^osition in which 
he had placed himself. He had put himself and his wife in 
the power of those he had wronged, and reUmning reason 
brought with it the fears of self-preservation. 

‘•What hae I done?” he again exclaimed, as he took his 
hand from his forehead, and looked into the face of Menie. 

I hae condemned mysel and the wife o’ my bosom—my 
conscience and a burnin revenge hae wi'ought this out o’ 
me; but what shall be the consequence thereof? Will yo 
brmg her to justice, the gallows-and me to a still deeper 
rum and desolation than that which hang over this house 
0 innocent suffering? Say, Menie; speak, guid mother; our 

oom IS in your hands. What says that blessed book on the 
merits o’ forgiveness and the crime o’ revenge?” ^ 

Euphan Dempster fixed her eyes on him calmly. 

‘‘ Sail’, sair hae ye wranged me, and that puir child o’ mis¬ 
fortune wha stands there unable to reply to ye, though tho 
tears o her grief and her pity speak in strange hwuacro 
the waes o a broken heart. But sairer, far sairer, hae yo 

old h!?] though we ‘ have seen the travail which 

God hatli given to tho sons and daughters o’ men,’ we have 

been answered m the dark nights in wliich we cried and 

Ii^ht 0 the poor; but ye arc left to the wrath o’ yer ain 
spiiit, that burns in yer heart, and even now lights up your 

h« read th„ book, if we hadna learned to forgi™ L 
mies. You hae naethmg to fear from us." 
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Aiiil arc thac tlic sentiments o’ her wha 'was anco the 
life and light o’ this stricken heart!” said Wallace, as he 
turned mournfully to Mcnie, 'svho, pale and emaciated from 
Imr sorrow, stood before him, the ghost of what she was. “ 0 
CJod! can this be my Mcnie? Is a’ that ruin o’ health and 
beauty the doin o’ him wha loved her as nae man ever 
loved woman ? Are thae your sentiments, Mcnie? and am 

I, and is my miserable wife, safe in the keepin o’ your for¬ 
giveness?” 

''Ay, G'oorgc,” answered the maiden, as.she burst into 
tears at the recollection of her former love, and the sight of 
her unhappy lover. “ I hae been sair dealt wi’; but I forgio 
ye; and I forgio also your Avifo. I Avill dree the scorn o’ an 
ill warld; but till you and slie arc dead, my lips will never 
mention the wrangs I hae suirercd from my auld freend, and 
liiin I could hao dee’d to serve.” 

“ Miserable man that I am I” exclaimed the 3 ’'outh. " 

Jiinch do your generosity and kindness sliow me I have lost, 
and lost for ever? AVIiither now shall I tlyl-to the arms 
o a murderer, the wdfo o’ my bosom—or to the wide world, 

to roam, a houseless man, to Avliom there is nao city o’ ro'* 
fiige on earth? ” 

Unable longer to bear the poignancy of his feelings, lie 
rushed out of the house. 

For BOAmral j^cars after the scene W'O have noAV described, 
Wallace w'as not heard of None but his father knew 
Avhithcr lie liad gone. .11 is Avifo w\as absolutely discarded 
li'om the larmhoiiso; and, her habits getting gradually 
Avorse, she became a street vngranl., and renounced herseir 
to the dominion of the OAul ])oAvor tliat had, from an early 
[joriod, ruled lier, but Avhoso Avorkings she had so artfully, 
lor a lime, attempted to conceal. She paid many visits to 
.Invorloilh Mains, but Avns rejected l)y tlio old farmer, avIio 
attributed to lier the rnin of his son. On llioso occasions, 
she l)rokc fortli in Avild oxccrulions; and, on her rcturu, did 
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Dot fail to assail the -n-idow and her daughter as the instru- 
iDents of her ruin. The old story of the child was pub¬ 
lished at the door in the words of drunken delirium; and 
often mixed with stray sentences of triumph that, to any 
one possessed of the secret, would have appeared a suflicieut 
condemnation of herself. Yet the construction was all 
the other way; for Mcnie had never been cleared by evi¬ 
dence, and the virulent expressions of the vagabond were, 
according to the laws which too often regulate mundane 
belief, taken as inculpation; and hence the prejudice against 
the innocent vic«m was kept up, and the lives of her and 
her mother embittered to a degree that called for all the 
aids of their “ sacred remeid ” to ameliorate sufferings that 
seemed destined to have no end upon earth. But the wavs 
0 Heaven are wonderful. A boisterous sea may wreck, but 
le su crer may be carried to the shore by a Avave Avhich, 

1 ess impetuous, might have been his grave. Wallace’s 
wife at last died fi^m the effects of that dissipation that 
lac opened the evil heart to give forth the confession of 
Jicr own shame; and, after this relief, the husband’s father 
paid re^i ar visits to Menie and her mother. He never 

place to which he had fled; but ho showed siiLiently, by 
his a.tentmns and kindness, that he knew all. The house 
of the Avidow and her daughter was now kept full by 
supplies from the farm; money, too, was given to them Z 
a undance, and, m so far as regarded worldly means the 

for. ■ 

by tho L a. H'® ’ “ '“"S 

them wt ^ ™ before 

w on r"? T "" it 

tow Ho tto 

ow. He stood for a moment, looting at the conple rto 
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liacl siifTcrcd so niiicli from Lis 'W’l’ongsj and the first "words 
he uttered were— 

“Menic Dempster, ye liave been true to your promise, 
and ye liave been rewarded. That \voman is gone to her 
trial, and yours is ended. Now sliall truth triumph.” 

Menie Avas unable to utter a word. Her eyes were alter¬ 
nately turned to Wallace and to the fire. The mother laid 

her hand solemnly on the Bible, and addressing the insjnrcd 
volume— 

“Tlius are ycr secrets brought to light—ay, even out o’ 

darkness. They Avha trust in ye shall not fail in the end, 

though they should stumble seven times, yea, seven times 
seven.” 


If I had trusted mair to that,” said Wallace, **than to 
the whisjicrins o’ my ain heart, I might never have been 
a miserable husband, or a banished man. But it’s no yet 
owrc late. I am resolved. Menie, will ye now consent to 

be the wife o’ him wha Avroiight, maybe unwittinglj^, to 
your ruin?” 

Menie was yet silent. 

“ I will publish your innocence,” rejoined he. “ There is 
mair evidence than my word against her wha is dead. It 
shall bo known far and wide, and you will be the innocent 
and respected wife o’ George Wallace.” 

‘‘I will s])cak for her,” said the mother; ‘‘she will con¬ 


sent. It is asked of her by Him wha lias brought good out 
o evil, and whaso mercies, bcin the reward o’ the patience 
o’ trial, arc as a command that shall not bo disobeyed.” 

Wallace drew near to Mcnio, and took her hand. Her 
face was still turned away, but ho felt the trembling jircs- 
Biire, that got sooner to tho heart than the sounds of the 


voice. 


‘‘It is enough, Menio,” ho whispered. “Come, tl»c muiio 
is again shinin aiming the trees o’ Warriston.” 

U ho couple proceeded to their old haiiuts. They passed 
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the lieclgero'.Y M-hcre tlic clilkl Iiad been depositc.L Meiiies 

step Mas quick as they approached it, licr eyes were averted 

Irom the spot, and they passed it in silence. We need not 

lecord tlie spoken sentiments of lovers in the situation of 

us coup c. I hey jiartcd, after it was arranged that thcii- 
marriiige should talie place in the following week. 

In the iuterval, the most prudent aud^ettcctual means 
Merc taken to clear up the mystery of the old story. The 
Amt en statements of several individuals, who had heard 
e biMken confessions of the woman, were taken. Wallace 
his father added theirs, and there was soon a reaction 

tation. Every one behoved her innocent; and the mar¬ 
riage, M hich took place a short time after, confirmed all. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S TALES. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IDIOTS. 


I’liE very foundation of idiocy is peculiarity; 'whatever this 
r.nfortiinato class may want, they do not 'want those fea* 
turcs hy whicli tlicy are distinguishable from the ordinary 
auks of inankiiid. Hence the interest vdiich idiocy has 
ever exerted, and tlie splendid creations 'wliich, under the 
name of asylums, quiet, country residences, &c., have been 
made for their accommodation. The gi’cat mass of society— 
witli the exception, perhaps, of a kingdom, whicli shall, for 
the present, be nameless—have nothing idioiical^ that is, 
peculiar, belonging to tliem exclusively. They move as 
others move, dress as others dress, think as others think, 
and worship God ns others do and as others did. Were it 
not for idioL% in the extended sense of the word, there were 
an end of plays, novels, and all works of fiction. Very few 
women, if wo may credit Pope, arc idiots: for ho says— 


** Nothing so tnio as wliat you onco lot fall— 

Most women liavo no cliaraotor at all; 

Matter too soft a standing mark to bear, 

And best distinguish’d by black, brown, or fair.” 


Put, although the original meaning and enlarged sense of 
the term might carry us into a field thus almost boundless, 
we shaH at the present limit ourselves to two classes of 
idiots, comprohonding, as they do, a great variety of species, 
h’irst, the natural idiot, or the simply fatuous: of these 
there are (wo varieties—the peacealdo and the frantic. 
Secondly, the nnnatnral or rational idiot; of those tlie va¬ 
rieties are infinite, and a selection only is in the prosciit in- 


btabce either desirable or attainal)1e, 
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e return then to the purely fatuous, or peaceable idiot. 
Poor innocent! as he is uniformly and kindly named by 
the neighbourhood. There he wallcs about, along that 
stream, or across that meadow, from morn to night, and 
from night to morning, his hand at his cheek, and his lips 
muttciing incoherence, such as, “Johnnie, quo’ he, ladj ah 
ha, Willie lad, Willie lad, Willie lad.” He is so biddable,' 
that a child may make him lie down, or rise up, enlarge 
or shorten his step. He will carry a peat-barrow when 
peats arc a-casting, ted hay, or lift a child safely over a 
fence; yet, for all that, he is not always to be trusted—for 
there are times Avhen his countenance gets flushed, his 
frame nervously convulsed, and then he utters dreadful 
lings, and becomes violent and unmanageable. These 
are, however, only aben-ations, not continued character; and" 
^ V atclung the symptoms of the approaching storm, the 
eflects may be easily avoided. Idiots, even of this peaceable 
and innocuous kind, are now abstracted from their natural 
am andly hearths, and concealed in asylums and private 

times The hereditary possession of at least one “innocent” 
m a family was deemed a blessing. “There never wiU be' 

noor Tnt » n ^ Wss, 

Lf 1 residence.under the 

XcITtoT; parent was doubly 

a tached to object, as he was sometimes called. To 

hurt him, or injure him in any manner of way, was do¬ 
mestic treason; and even the schoolboy, on his harvest 
rambles only pelted him with nuts and brambleberries 

hirn'r n y^andeveCL 

seic W “motion 

Shouts were raised, dogs were dismissed on errands oi 
mfluiry, herd-boys ran, and servant lads greatly hastened 
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tlicir pace. At last, he -was discovered on tlie brink of a 
precipice, over Avhicli he was suspended by the coat-tails, 
wliich a strong sheplierd’s dog was holding fast in its teeth. 
But for the powerful sagacity of this brute, the helpless 
being had been dashed to pieces. When he was rescued 
from liis dangerous position, he was repeating, in his usual 
inannci, Johnnies a-caul cjuo he, lad.'* He was never 
sufl'cied to bo in such danger again. These eyes saw him on 
liis death-bedj and, at tlie instant of his departure, it was 
indeed a most affecting scene. 

The souls dark cottage, sliatter’d aiul decay’d, 

Let in now light tliroiigli chinks wliicli time had made.” 


As the pulse ebbed and the feet swelled, reason seemed to 
resume lier long-deserted seat. He actually raised himself 
upon his elbow, drew tlie back of his hand twice across his 
brow, as if clearing away some obstruction from his eyes, 
and, looking around with an eye unusually bright and beaiii- 
ing, lambent like an expiring taper—• 

“ Oh, what a dream'! what a dream ! But I see you all 
now^ yes—yes I see my kind mother, my dear father, iny 
sister! Yes—yes—I am now well. I am awake—I live.” 
Jfeicupon the fatal and well-known struggle in the throat 
stopped liLs S2^cech; lie fell l)ack, gave one deep sigli, and 
was at lest. Poor Johnnie ! if a tear of gratitude can 
giatify anything that lives, bearing tlie most distant rcla- 
tionship to tlicc, that tear lias now been shed, ireavcn has 
long been merciful to tlie [loor Innocent. 

Lilt tlio frantic idiot wlio now struggles against tlie chain 
and tlie strait-waistcoat in yonder cell. Ho too, at one 
time, roamed at largo, to the great alarm, but seldom to 
tlie injury, ot tlie lieges. “His baric,” ns tlm ))CO])lo said, 
^^as waiir tlian his bite;” and, if at any time ho roipiircil 
to 1)0 eoidincd by lorce, a low kindly words and soothing ac¬ 
cents tlii’ew oil on the troubled sea, and restored conijiarativo 
scicnity. Halt Will Gibson rises before uiej his long rung 
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cr kciit by Avay of staff, his Kiliiiaruock iiight-cap, and 
slioes of many imtches, his aversion to all manner of trick 
01 nickname, and his furious onset when pursued by school* 
boys, all these circumstances rise again from the dark jiast, 
and glare before me like the shades in “ Macbeth.” Yet,' 
though occasionally furious, and even dangerous, he was 
kmd-hearted, and not unobservant of character. The timid 
he rejoiced to teivify, whilst he passed by the bold and firm 
unmolested. Though he often threw large stones at those 
M'ho assailed him, he took special care always to throw 
short of his object. But one day a little child, unobserved 
by him, had crossed the pathway of his missile after it had 
been delivered, altogether unobserved by poor Will. The 
child was knocked down and greatly injured—it bled pro* 
Insely. Will seemed horrorstruck, and roared aloud— 

“It was I! It was mo! It was daft Will Gibson !” 
From that day he never lifted another stone, but always 
exhibited the gi’catest liking for this child-of Avhicli the 
followmg anecdote is sufficient proof. A little boy was 
playing m the channel of a mountain torrent, then almost 

liad 7^^ thunder in the distance, and Queensberry 

had put on her inky robe of darkness. All at once, the 

bums began to emit a loud, roaring, rattling sound, and 

town came the Caple Water-as my informant, who wit- 

to"hi?o?The boj^ owing 

Do to catch) from stone, to stone, did not hear or see 
him “'Slity flood was upon 

«s i,efet r , “e “”■> «™g flood 

n ^ 01’ ei"ht years old 

ould undoubtedly have lost his life, had it lot been for 

less victim .1 7 oversetting the hclp- 

; o d, with a tremendous jerk, threw him clean 
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upon the green hank of the torrent. He then endeavoured 
himself to clear the bank; but the treacherous and hollow 
earth, under the pressure of the water, gave way, and down 
tumbled brow and man into tlic raging whirlpool—the man 
underneath, the brow above him. The boy, by iiicans ol 
his heels, escaped; but poor Will Gibson’s body was next day 
lound some miles lower down, sadly disfigured and mangled. 
Thus did this grateful maniac cx 2 :)iate the inadvertent injury 
which he had done this very boy wlicn a mere child, by 
saving his life at the cxiDcnsc of his own. 

Wo now pass, in prosecution of our history, from dark¬ 
ness into light, from the irresponsible and irrational agent, 
to the rcs2)onsiblc and foolish. Our guide here, in this 
ma7^e niacjniim of idiocy, shall be the use of language in dis¬ 
cussing the various merits of the dillbrent classes. Wo 
shall make use of no new phraseology, but be guided to our 
iniiposo by the acknowledged and recognised use and mean¬ 
ing of terms. Why the word “idiot** is retained in con¬ 
versational language in particular, vdicn its original and 
more legitimate meaning is lost, wo have already i)ointed 
at; it is owing to analogy and resemblance that in this case, 
as in many others, such terms are legitimate and expres¬ 


sive. 

rn 


There is, then, in the first place, to come at once to the 
point—there is 


“tub uaveeinq imoT.” 


Horace ^ives a most correct idea of this class in these 

• • 

well knowji lines:— 


“ JFmic ncfiuo (lira voiionn, nco hostious auferet cii&ia 
Noo lutcnim dolor, rvut tii»uis nut tarda podagra, 
(Jawaim himc q^uindo consamet,* 


Galt, too, lias hit olf the character, under a feminine as¬ 
pect, in his “ Wearifu Woman;** but wo liavo no occasion 
to ask Horace for liis siicclaclcs, or Galt for his microscope, 
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in order to discover the features of this most inimcroiis and 
annoyiug class. Midges, in a new-mown meadow, arc ter¬ 
ribly teasing; so are peas in one’s shoes—particularly if 
unboiled. There is a certain cutaneous disease which is 
said to give exercise at once to the nails and to patience. 
Who would not fret if placed naked, all face over, in a whin 
bush ? To be teased and tormented with grammar rules is 
vastly provoking; and to get the proof questions by heart 
cannot be deemed anytlMug but annoying. A showery day, 
when you have set out on a long-meditated “pic-nic,” will 
vex the most patient soul into spleen; and marriage-settle¬ 
ments aie frequently great sources of lieartbiunings and 
delays. To be told that your house is on fire, Avhen 3'our 
messenger is on his way to effect an insurance, may j^ossibly 
give joain; and to find that every pipe is frozen, so that 
there is not a drop of water for the engine, may proba¬ 
bly add to yoiu' chagrin. All these, and a thousand other 
miseries to which human flesh is heir, may, nay must, be 
borne; but the torment of coming into ear-shot of a “ haver¬ 
ing idiot ” is a thousand and a thousand times more insun- 
portable. You arc placed leeule bhn at table, and in a 
mLxed company of men of literatiu'c and science, wliom pro¬ 
bably you may never see again. A subject is started, wliicli, 
from peculiar reasons, happens to he not only of itself curi¬ 
ous, but exceedingly interesting to you, professionally in 
particular. Professor PiUaus is discussing education, or 
Combe IS manipulating heads; Sii' David Brewster is de- 
sciibiug the polarisation of light, or Tom Camiibell is thrill¬ 
ing every heart with poetic quotations;—no matter, you aro 
unfortunately in juxtaposition to a “havcruig idiot,” and 
c^out ave removes from the focus of general conversation. 
Ho wiU not let you rest for a moment, but is ever whisper- 
ing into your ear some grand thing which he said last even¬ 
ing at Larly Whudigig’s ball. You push your dish forward 
and ax your ej es upon the intelligent speaker. He ob- 
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serves, anti mistakes, or seems to mistake, your movement 
and j'our motive, and immediately liojies lie may lielp you 
to tlio dish you are after. You are fairly and un¬ 

less you knock him down with j’our fist in the first place, 
and shoot him afterwards, you have no resource but to rc- 

])cat the lines of Horace, already quoted, and submit to 
your fate. 


llis stories arc infinite and inc.xtricablc; but, unlike the 
c])ic, they have neither a beginning, a middle, nor an end. 
When ho starts with “I'll tell you a good thing,” you listen 
for an instant, but immediately perceive that you arc on 
the wrong scent; and, as he advances, he is ever admonish¬ 
ing you with his clhow of the many hits he is making; ami 
having heard him out—if that bo jiossiblc!—you immedi¬ 
ately exclaim, “Well!” thinking assuredly the cream of 
the joke is yet awaiting you. 

“Jhit, sir, you are making no meal at all. You must try 
some of that fine honeycomb; it is most excellent; it is of 
our own making; for, I may say, wo have almost everything 
within ourselves. The bees, last season, did not do well at 
all; but they have done better this, sir. You are a natural 
l>hil oHoplior, Hir—can you tell mo liow tlio 1)cch son tlioir way 
liack again to their Iioubch, when they go far away in Beareh 


f»f flowcrH and lioncy?” 

“.Jimt the way, I bui)I)oho, ma’am, lliat tliey see their way 
n-ficld.’* 

“Oil, uy I ken lluit; hut I liao a hook lioro-^(go away, 
deanic, and laing mo the hook on natural Idstory; the 
Oy«h»)ncdia, ye ken). Now, sir, tliis book tells me tliat, 
from tlio sliapo of their ey(', tlio hoes eanna. see an inch he- 
fhro tlnmi*-—how tlu'ii do IIh'V iravtd mih'S and iiiileH, and 
mwer Ioho tlnnr road?—hut Mess me, sir, yoifre no making 
a meal at no ralo, Ay, hen^’n Mho artiole,* an it is called. 
Jvead (hat, air, just at the bolloui of the lUCIth page,” ^'cc. vti\ 
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» 0 

‘‘the ELETlIEIilNO IDIOT” 

Is maiiifesLly twiii-brotlier to tlic luivcrcr, \vitli lliis rinall 
(lillerencc, however, tluxt the LJetlicrer is a uicre repeater or 
icpoitei of liavers. The one is the importer, as it were, <>f 
the article wholesale, ami the other retails the article thus 
imported. They are raw commodity and manufactured 

goods—they are original and coj)}—cause and ellect. Hums 
x\as c[iiite aware of tliis wlicii he wrote_ 

''And baith a yellow George to claim, 

And tliolc tlicir blctliej>\” 

These blethers were not original inventions, but merely 
varnished repetitious. The blethering idiot is nio.st dan¬ 
gerous as well as most disagreeable. In this respect ho 
c\cn suipasses the liaverer, avIioso annoyances terminate 
m themselves, in the irritations and inconvenienees of the 
.. But the bleu.™,- is « .luugerous Mo,..I, al, t 

cterate foe and a most unsafe neighbour. Will ^\'ebstcr 

was a fnend^of poor James Johnston. James 

vas a lad of honest intentions, foir talents, and warm feel- 

'iSuircd^VrV-^"'f"'^ 

acquiied a certain stains and elni-i,.io.. n . 

naniof T' accidentally a school com- 

m V onii? «'‘'l t'-e inti¬ 

macy of their parents. Webster had studied law and was 

about to pass advocate, when he came to meet his friend' 

and spend a harvest vacation with him at Castlcdvkes in 

be ,»v,s. of T,u,ro„, RuuMos-shbe TI,o hvi vlg "I 

. e in the bloom and strength of youth, bcimr botirsomo 

nt n... 1 • s prop her mother havin- died 

at her birth), and the admiration of evervbndv ° , 

T =1 1 iT Sunday, or who knew her iutimatelc 

vu ueoi^ina, uith the view of pcrpctiiatin 


ff 
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tlie nains of a brotlier whose fate had been involved in ob- 
scuiity. He had betaken himself early to sea, and the 
vessel in which he sailed had never more, during several 
years before Georgina’s bkth, been heard of. All imssible 
inqukies had been made, but without effect. The Thun¬ 
derer, Captain Morris, had been seen off the coast of South 

% 

America; but no more was known. James Johnston was 
already in the way of making reasonable proposals to any 
one; but his heart had long been jBxed at Castledykes. He 
used to wander for hours and days along the glen of the 
cairn, and within sight of the old family abode. Georgina, 
however, had already many lovers, and was reported to have, 
ill fact, made a selection. It was again and again reported 
by Will Webster to his friend Johnston, and to everybody 
who took any interest in the report, that he had seen 
Georgina enter the Kelpie Cave in company with a lover, 
and that he had even seen them fondly embracing each 
other. At first Johnston gave no heed to Will’s hlethers; 
but still they gradually made an impression upon him. He 
became, at last, decidedly jealous, when, led and guided by 
his friend Will, he beheld with his own eyes a male figiu’c, 
closely wrapped up in a plaid, holding secret converse with 
the lovely Miss Gordon. What will not jealousy, goaded 
on by officious and injudicious friendship, do? Unknown 
to any one, he met and .accosted the figure in tlie dai’k: 
a struggle and a contest with lethal weapons took place, 
and the stranger fell. No sooner had the deed been done, 
than James saw and repented of his rashness. The wound 
which he had inflicted was bound up, and the fainting man, 
help being iwocuied, conveyed to Castledykes. ’ James 
Johnston was not the 'man to fly, even should death prove 
the consequence of his rashness. A ciuious denouement now 
took place: the person whom James had woimded was no 
other than the long-lost George Gordon. The vessel in 
which he had sailed had not been wrecked,as was supposed 
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but had been taken, scuttled, and sunk, by Spaiiisli i)riva' 
teers, wlio tlien infested the Leeward Islands, lie liiul 
been bouucl and fettered in tlie liold, till he came under a 
soleinii promise neither to desert nor abandon his colours in 
the hour of battle. Under sueh diseipline, it was no won¬ 
der that, in a few yeans, George Gordon (now taking the 
Spanish name of Joan Paraiso) should be habituated to all 
manner of rapine and bloodshed. Prom less to more, by 

acts of heroism, he beeame second, and ultimately lirst, in 
command of a Spanisli privateer. 

^ England, having viewed this gi-owiiig evil with a suitable 
indignation, sent out her armaments to the west; and the 
Don Savallo, Joan Paraiso, commander, was taken 'I’lie 
iwisoners were conveyed to Eritain; and it being discovered 
that Paraiso Avas originally a British subject, he was thrown 
into prison to abide his trial. From this he escaped, almost 
by a muacle, and wandering over the kingdom in another 
(omino, or assumed name, he came at last, as if by the law 
offeree and attraction, to his native glen. But'ho durst 
not yet discover himself, for ho was an outlaw, and the 
papers were filled with rewards for his apprehension. In 
, s situation he discovered himself, under the most ilread- 

a tim!w K O'™ f^'thcr (at lca.st for 

wound wLr '' i“' of his 

'Rtnn/’ S ^ ‘^“"serous, is easily undcr- 

rativm- T necessary to complete theiiar- 

ivc. James Johnston having learned all this from Geor- 

fo?: ^? a “loment of excitement, discovered that it was 
ot a lover but a brother over whom she hung, he a<vain met 

cd, MKl OTMil to rij-monti,, to umlcrgo l,is tm| T|,o 

wifP tbunderstruck and overpowered 

gttef and vo..atioo. ..Butforyom. loog ton™::,' 
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empty licacl,” said Jolinstoii, taking him one day by the 
throat, “ my dear Georgina had been mine—her brother had 
lived, and all had been well.” The guilty man struggled, 
and was dashed against astonc wall with tremendous violence. 
A concussion of the brain followed, and poor unhaj^py James 
Johnston was himself on trial for murder. It is true that 
he Avas acquitted, as the surgeon would not positiA'cly affirm 
tliat the dead person had not died from a natural stroke of 
apoplexy; and it is likewise true, that Joan Paraiso, alias 
George Gordon, was acquitted, as he had been compelled, 
from fear of death, to act as he liad done. But Georgina 
Avas no longer an heiress, and the mercenary laird of Olat- 
clict-KnoAVc, Avhohadall but obtained, her consent to a mar¬ 
riage, became suddenly cooled in his fervour. Johnston 
licaring of this, and having, after some months, recovered 
liis spirits, made his addresses, and Avas accei)tcd. Georgina 
Johnston is noAV, or a\ as lately, a hapj)y Avifo and mother. 
Her liusband lias purchased the farm of Kirkcudbriglit, in 
tliat neiglibourhood, and tliey live in comfort and respecta¬ 
bility. So much as a specimen of the achievements and 
late of a blethcrer. But avIio Avails there? 

“ TUK AFFi:CTED IDIOT.” 

Lot liiin enter. Wliut a tiling! But it is not Avitli tlio 
tailor-Avork that Ave Inivo to deal; avo leave Unit to the tit¬ 
ter and ridicule of every Bonsiblo i»crsoii in the company, and 
to the compassion of the rest. 

In man or woman, Imt far most in man, 

I lialo all aflectation.** 

iSo says good-hearted Oowper. But, Initing allectation, lio 
must in some degree hale a large siHition of the nude, and a 
still larg('.r jiroportion of the female sex. In fact, Ave are 
all more or less alfecled— I in Avriting tliis artielo in such an 
easy, oH-hand, after-dijiner manner, and the jmblisher of the 
“Border Talcs.” in allectiiig not to bo allectod by so man) 
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luvouralJo iiolicos in bo many pnjiore. I iK.n’t like iiic ?, or<l 
—I Jiato it ever Bineo Jx>r(l Jlrongliain (who once was :o 
gloat) nnulo use ot the one half of it, when Biiealcing of Sng- 
ilcn; hut, notwithstanding, T inuat out with it 
is tlio go, and everybody knows it, and yet evor\l)o<Iy ilws 
Ik ^Vas there cvorBuch a ciuoir world, mu'mil ] mW* 

-well, I will tell yon, inadain, what I wish-l wish 1 had a 
new taek ot “ this world," with all its nonsense. 'J'his tliiiig 
wo call “ lilo " is to mo o.\oocding amusing; hnt I am otT on 
the very yolocipode of alfoetatu.n, and must “'iKnit ship'" 
le alloctation of no alfeotation is the most unsuj.jmrt- 
a > 0 of all. Himplo Jolmnio oomos into (ho i\M.m, throwin.' 
about, from side to side, both his olUws. lie imimaliatd* 
111 the simphoity of his naltiiv. Ids you know that ho ucvit 
was «i, to (he ordinary methods of society; in testimony of 
well he sits down beside you on a sofa piaits his legs, ami 
passes 1,18 hand along his log, from heel to knee, and .aVr 

IT- 1 «•«' everything. Jlo issiiro you 

V r' ?' «»i ‘liing. He is sure 

ibouTit"] ! ’t 

Johi .io-” t ' ' 

a bool- thatT " '■'‘“''‘''K 

has foigdten his own name, and only renieiiilx.red it, after 

i>Mnggiven a penny to a boy, saying, “Now niv bov .1 
you know who gave you that?’’ llo nuts on a It i ’ , 

« g,,,, 

,1 .-.lies I iroiigli (he iiinrkcl, Minding, Biorting, reMiii,,,, 
ihiiost aloud, ihomson’s “Seasons;’’ he is ealleil a iron i T 
of. Wy, and ielUy„„ I.e'k,, ’■ ‘"'“1 

r “"f' “““ 

LllU e ^ 'iko . '.is(i Mid 

U-t 113 cbiiDdo tlio as !-A furincr’a aanglitcr miuricl to 
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on oarl - BO, Bofc an eavl—a lain!—a conntry 
She is all geiUiUty—taWzs of nothing beneath (hikes and 
marquises; asks you if tliero is anybody of note in India; 
never saw fish eaten without a silver folk, and consideis 
that Queen Victoria has never seen good company! After 
a’, wha cares? Tliis is a precious rag of fcminality; nobody 
can hurt her feelings, or destroy her equanimity. You men¬ 
tion, in her company, that Lady Louisa Russell, her most 
intimate friend, of whom she talks dai^q and to everybody, 
has loft the town without calling; she assumes an air of 

supremo indifrcrcncc, and exclaims Well! aftci a, iiha 

0 

crivcs I 

A bluestocking!—No, I will not spend ink and paper on 
the subject—it is literally threadAm-o—not a loop in the 
stocking but may bo seen by a man of ninety without spec¬ 
tacles. A foji!—faugh !—who cares for anything of the dandy 
or exquisite species? —A braggadocio—another Munchau¬ 
sen ! who kills trouts by the gross, and men by the dozen— 
who shoots on the wing-.. ... Two individuals of this de- 
Horiiition omn met in my own presence. They had been ui 
India, and were Tndianising for tho benefit and entertaui- 
ment of the company. Shooting came on the carpet, and 
their various aijliicvements were stated. Cidonel A 
had shot inoro than a. dozen wator-fowl at one shot. 

“ I n.ni sure,” said ho, appealing to his Iiidiau iiicnil _ . 

1 I ^ ^ 

am sure, general, .you know it to bo true. 

“Twislve dozen, by Clod 1 " was tho (Miiphatio respt^nso. 

“Who has not heard of my father, tho eohmol?’—viz., 
(Joloiiel (Jloud and yet this colonel proved to be luithing 

more than plain Mr 11 -, from (ho gtand town of Rorlar. 

Oh, how shall t ovorlalvo the varied forms that rise up be- 
fore mol—as well might T essay to catch and (lx every but- 
tcrlly from tho .limporor of Morocco down to tho bluo wing. 
“ Upwards and downwards, thwarlhig and eouvolveih tlio 
inyrinds of iiiHecls danco away their hour, and aro lorgot. 
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And who nvt flioii who tlnis ppcakcfitof otlim? A solifnry 

f!}'! A liirgo hluc-bottoiii, nuulain, na iiii!ignilu*iiiit iind 

cphomml ns nny nmongst thoin. IJiit of this onotigh. Ijct 

ns now introduce nnothor actor, or rather speaker. 

ell, sir, I nnj glad I have met you; for I was just 

going to call upon you, to tell you that my son John, jxkw 

follow you know John?—that ho has got a step— what they 

call a step in the sorvioe, aiul that ho has had a sovero 

fever, but is now (piito well; nn<l that he writes to his 

sister—such a letter—but I have it here, sir, in my pockt t. 

I lay do, sir, sit <lown lor a little, and I will read it to vou; 

it is such a funn}' letter—you have no notion—nn<l so full 

of inquiries for everybody, amongst the rest for yourself. 

whom it is wonderful that he rememliers—ho has such a 

inemory, my Johnnie, and always had. I rememlvr, wlicii 

just a little thing not higher than this panisol. ]Uit, bless 
1110, sir, you avo not IL^toiiing!** 

“No, ma’am; I bog your pardon; but I have an engnee- 
ment.” (E.\-it.) ** 

And who does not see, at once, that this is a 

“rnosiKQ iPioT?" 

“ I was up, yes— yes—up—up—yes, I was up by five 

yesterday—yes-yes-yesterday morning. When do vou 
ISO, ma am? I always riso-ycs-yes-riso-I always rise 
^^six rue true a«»to tnie—by six, ma’am—it is goo«l 

so good yes-yes-very good, ma’am, for tho hciUth— 
the health-yes-the health.” 

Such IS tho drivel which wo have often heard ooriim 
drop by drop, from a male creature of tho prosy kiiuL ’ 

“thk BLAZINO idiot.” 

TI,o lining i, „|| 

n. uw’o:! "r.," r''™'« 

not Jol Olio of tins olmraclcr to „uo iloy ciitcrtamuig 
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old Quill ivi-tli the account of an encounter with a furious 
bull, in which the blazer had iiroved too much for the 

horncr, and held liim, in spite of his neck, till he roared for 
a truce. 

“ Oh,” said Quin, looking around him knowingly on the 

company, “ that is nothing at all to what I once experienced 
m3’’self.” 

Tlie original blazer looked amazement. 

“ 1 es,” saj'^s Quiu, “ I—even I, have managed the bull 
exercise in a higher style than you, sir. You only held the 
bull’s head down by the horns, but I twisted his head from 
his neck, and threw it after his departing hind-exuarters!” 

This produced a roar at the idiot’s expense, and he shrunk 
out, to announce his achievements somewhere else. 

Is he a traveller?—Why, then, Mimchausen is a fool to 
him. He has undergone, achieved, seen, heard, tasted, more 
wonders than a thousand Gullivers. 

“ The bats of Madagascar are large, assuredly, and almost 
exclude the sunlight by tho breadth of their hairy wings. 
But the bats are nothing, sir, to the bees.” 

“ What kind of bees have they?” 

“AVhy, sir, the bees are, ’pon honom*, sir, they are as 
large as your sheep in this coimtry.” 

“ Why, then, one would requhe to keep a pretty sharp 

look-out ahead, in case of a near encounter with such a 

^ ■ _ 

■» ■ 

winged monster.” 

“Not at all, su’. They make such a roaring noise, sir, 
with their wings, that you can hear them, like the bulls of 
Bashan, a full mile distant.” 

“ Terrible! But are they numerous?” 

“Oh, exceedmgly!” 

“ And what kind of flowers have they to feed on?” 

“ Why, just ordinary flowers. They cover them aU over, 
and insert their proboscis iutoa thousand, withoutsthring 
from then.’ position.” 
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“ Yes! And what kind of sleeps have they ?’ 

Oh, just ordinary sleeps, like oiu-s in this countiy.” 

Yes! And how do these bees get into the skeps?” 

Oh, jmt let them see to that 1 ” 

_ But these may be termed the magnificent blazers. There 
IS an animal of this species of very reduced dimensions; and 
i , from Its numbers and activity, it is not less provoking 

long valk which you have taken, but it out-walks you by 

‘ ittin^, but It empties five. You made, wliilst a bov 
some hairbreadth escapes, but they are nothing to wliat 
It has escaped. You have had a very bad feve^, and lav 

raolth roared a whole 

onth. You have broken your tendon Acliilles • this un 

fortunate has cut all the arteries and tendons of the le-' 

yt DTwr, l*fo« 

ennv fi 1“ fact, you are only tlio 

copy of the original before you; a shaping out of a web- a 

alphabet m the u 

P^astee a wise a,a„, tat „,is a.«tes .ay J 

emmet Blazer befools vou tin ! ; 

sir ; 1 show-bo.s of rarities ? Sten in 

setting out for Trov Oii t i * Pi'otesilaus in 

£, oui, lor iioy. Oh, I ask your pardon— 

“ THE BLUNDEKING IDIOT.” 

dirty gS^ntt'and 'sl^rbemted” bf 

ever comes uppermost ^anii tiaoi- • 1 . "iiat- 

rF most tana that is generally froth aud 

222 
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scum), and listen to me. I am going to read you a lecture. 
It was owing to your blundering interference that I am not 
the Laii'd of Peatie’s Mill at this moment. You went to 
my uncle, and, by the way of recommending his nephew, 
told him that I was an intimate acquaintance of j'ours, and 
that you and I had many a happy night together at Johnnio 
Dowie’s. Now, you ouglit to have known my uncle's views 
and habits—in short, his character—and that ho had all his 
life long an utter abhorrence of anything approaching to 
dissipation. My uncle instituted inquiiy, and found that 
wliat you stated was true, at least to a certain extent; and, 
in consequence, cut mo olF with a sliilling, leaving Pcatic's 
Mill to a miserly, mean fellow, who had once informed him of 
the approaching failure of one who owed him money. You 
need not make any apology now, the thing is done, and 
cannot bo undone. When I was on the point of being 
marrried to an heiress, with a good person and a lino pro¬ 
perty, you came again as my evil genius, denying a report, 
which I had myself propagated, of my early indiscretions, 
and assuring her cousin that I was totally incapable of 
anything of the kind; that I was a perfect Nathaniel, or 
Josejih, or what not; and, in short, so disgusted the lady 
with your ])raiscs of mo, that she immediately cut me, and 
marri(Ml the master of a coasting vessel. I know what you 
are going to say; but I know, too, that you had no business 
to juqi your uoso into other iicoplo’s business. IJesides, at 
last election, did not you assure the members to whom you, 
amongst others, api»lied in’my favour, that I was at heart 
a Tory, though I had assumed Whig colours of late; and 
all this bocaiiHO you know Iiis own father had been a violent 
'fory ill old times. ‘J’liis so disgusted my patron, that I lost 
the stamps by it. Your lilundcring idiocy, sir—without 
any bad motive to arm it to misohief—lias done xwovo in- 
jury to yourself, as W('U as to others, than would bo the 
very worst intentions and the most Jinvlovolent ondoavoiu's. 
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But I spare you—convinced, as I am, tliat notliing wliicli I 
can say will ever drain the blundering propensity out of 
yoiu’ nature. But whom have we hero ?_ 

“a born idiot.” 

0 hp”’’ 

“ Why sir, do you use no more ceremony with me, Icnow- 
ng ^ho I am, sm? When your ancestors, sir, were A^ orking 
on^ the queen s highways, and breaking stones_” 

since ]\t!c f®^‘ort time 

1 ened to bve at a period prior to the breaking of stones on 
high-roads as a business.” “ 

“ l^ut you have interrupted me, and I Wot 

what I was going to say. Oh ay! I was going to tell you 
.a my ancestors rode in coochee, rten yL drove Ll 

ntl dLT “"““J "Pon thousands, n-hilst joto 

sir von no° “"1 “lilo pease; and yet you 

^i r vl‘,“ ““r 

an,Mll „ ^ “”'1 ‘Iteiuportinence 

foi^ootmg a few of your dirty birds o,4o.>r poor ply 

it in*cfr’lnlr'^““ Pt«™, and did 

language, too; but your sou taking liia t 

have no douH f„m so accompUshed i na 2 , ■ 

proper and ungentlemanly lannua«e to mo and .1 

to horsewhip mo; so I thought rt waslv I, w ' 

tw fathe“on:?ra:ibui'^^^^^ - 

may you have to mana<^e which n c business 

conduct to a favourable” concludon w^a ttae““^ “1 

grape ? ’’ ^ tnree-pronged 
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“SlaJain, I will stand this no longer. This house is my 

_ • « 

own. Depart!” 

There she goes, wagging her tail and tossing her head, 
tlic Born Idiot! 

But here comes a change of person, in 

“ THE CANTING IDIOT.” 

But, hush ! I hear the voice of psalmody. She has taken 
to wliat she terms a ‘‘sweet psalm,” and must not on any 
account be disturbed. 

It is true tliat there are odd stories abroad of her early 
life, and some rather suspicious reports respecting a certain 
Serjeant of a certain regiment. Suspicions, too, have been 
entertained of her being concerned in the burning of a cer¬ 
tain will, by wliich her husband became possessed of pro- 
])crty to a comfortable extent; but she has no fainil}’', and 
of late years has taken to religion, and, some say, occasion¬ 
ally to a less safe stimulant. Be that as it may, Mrs Glaiks 
is at tlie head of all manner of female associations of a re¬ 
ligious character. , Slic is a perfect adept in judging of 
young ])rcachcrs and evangelical discourses. If she pro¬ 
nounce her verdict, tho matter is settled; there is no apiieal, 
not even to her ])Oor henpecked husband, whoso conscience, 
every now and then, requires all her care and eloquence to 
soothe. 8ho has already taken possession of this world by 
a tridcy and she means to take tho next by force. She is 
urgent witli tho Lord, in season and out of season, and Inis 
been at great pains in converting a hnndsomo young man, 
who was addicted to wino and its usual accompaniments. 
Bho says lliat slio lias boon tho unworthy instrumont, in 
(:io(rs hand, of Ids souVs salv'ation; and meets with him 
more frequently in private than Jolin Glaiks approves of. 
l*uos on, Mrs Glaiks— 

“ If Iioncst worth to licavon riso, 

Yo’ll uioiul cro yc como nooi' it.” 
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oonfimlf “iglityfuss is here! Tho door flics wide 
open, tdl the Iiinges crack again, as in there rolls, in all the 

majesty of a new suit of clothes, and a mighty self, 

pompous idiot.’* 

-or lus Leader 

but th^ were not idiots-it is “ my Uncle 4oma.» X' 

Uncle Thomas was once a colonel in the Galloway Militi-i 

to aoD- 

avorlf I ■ ^ ^ o Wi«M tn hvei'y aud a servant girl to 

™V“ “'“'»t““id. lly uncle rises 

to sh“Cir ‘iiTtl." ‘1’ 

■Trt -j. Ill tins IS done lu solemn silpupp* 

r*“ ■‘‘•oto“e“’ 

nerson fn tl ^^le, having siu-veyed his full, round 

S ^“rntTtT™ “f «“ 

CO* for spr«.^;t flr:;“ee”-g “t 

back C|,nrt; rings the leU again, and 4s- 

fast" I-ot. too Lave break- 

aretiot'toorto'*thf'oncern. The cups 

is taneid, 0 :?;',^:^“s Z 

ever, he has at last breakfas «! i f ‘ - 

and brushed by John and iet ’ ^ siu-veycd 

duties of the day. These consist 

atound, to « i^hlt obt”7;d“°a f'“ 
tlie forefinger and thumb into’tlie /-iT'f® 

baving been wll icoi’deal. is IwSedlll'”’ 

Doaald hfa^eehnie-, for'the ZtZ 
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pressed witli tlie family arms, and tlic family motto, ditm 
vivo spero.^^ At last the supply arrives; bis gold-headed 
cane, presented to him when colonel of the Galloway Militia, 
is taken in hand; his hat is brushed, and planted in proper 
attitude on his head; and forth he sallies, in his pepper-and- 
salt habiliments, to scold the 6 choolbo 3 ^s for neglecting to 
take off, or even touch, tlieir hats, as ho passes along what 
ho terms his gravel-walk, which is nothing more nor less 
tlian a cart-road leading to a stone-quany. A cow has 
escaped from under the care of his keeper, and poor Davie 
Proudfoot, the herd-boj'’, is in hot iiursuit. The cow is 
directing her stojis, somewhat unceremoniously, towards the 
coloncrs favourite walk, and ho is loudly appealed to by 
tlio boy, to assist him in “ wearing tlio brute. My uncle 
stares with ineffable rage and contempt upon the unfortu¬ 
nate tender of cattle. 

“ Wliat, sir!—what moan you, sir, to ask a colonel in Ills 

* * 

Majesty’s service io Umi a cow ? ” 

My uncle has gone, in quest of an appetite, beyond las 
usual bounds, and having observed a person passing over 
the grounds of a neighbouring laird, with a gnu under his 
arm, and of a questionable appearance, he determines to 
inform Lord Douglas, tlio neighbouring laird, as ho usually 
designates his lordship, of the fact; and for this purpose, in 
order to receive information, ho calls at the door of a cot¬ 
tage. A little girl, about ten years of ago, makes her ap- 
liearanco, and is accosted with— 

“ Lassie, where is your mother ? ” 

“Mither, oh, mithor—she’s butt the house; but what do 
you want wi’ her?” 

“You are an ill-educated girl,” says my undo. “AVliy 
don’t you say ‘sir’ to mo when you address iwo'l Put go 
and tell your mother to speak to me—away ! ” 

“Mitherl mithor 1 haste and como hero—there’s a 7nan 
wan tin to speak to you. 
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iThis was more than my uncle could stand: so lie instantly 
decamped, gold-headed cane and all, to ruminate over the 
indignities to which he had been subjected. 

Go, ’ said he one day to John, when acting as Imtlcr to 
the colonel, his master, and the young laird of Pudden- 
tuscal who had been invited to dinner-" go to catacomb 
seventeen, and bring us a bottle of vintage twenty-si.v.” 

Catacomb here, and vintage there,” replied John, with 
a comical expression on Ids foce, “ that’s the last bottle on 
the table I ve got frae Peter Crnikshanks, for the twa 

cheeses we selt him.” 

My uncle died one day, but had taken previous care to 
have liimse f earned shoulder-high to the grave. 
transit gloria mimdi ” 

“Miss Smiles! Oh, Miss Smiles, I am happy to see 
i on you have been such a stranger I But how is 3 our 
mother? I was sorry to hear of her late dangerous indis- 

^a doctoi”^ ^ assistance 

‘‘ Oil yes,” replies 




“ THE SIMPERING IDIOT, 

«>™tcnancc. 


namina was so ^iil li 7" i. r ,"7 'Toor 

would have died—he' But then Dr rr i^ slio 

and fuuny. Oh latoM^ low “ “r 

W audlf f ’ ■“ r' “’’“''“a'y sat ‘'1> i- 

t ful liWe “ aucl, a lea,I 

your little boy, Bobby, rides it so grileMrWta KaJ He 
oVa httt!' "‘’‘a'™'=d. Mra Wotlou,-the boy is 

“:r:: s r^ > 

eau, maam. I assiue you don’t be 
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alarmed. Pray—^pray, don’t!—he!—he! I think I see 
little Bobby tumbling heels up, head down. A pretty boy, 
indeed, your little Bobby. But, bless me, Mrs Wotton, 
don’t ring the bell—he!—he! I saw Bobby carefully carried 
into the gardener’s cottage at the gate, with the whip still 

in his hand, and—but he did not bleed severely-Oh la! 

—oh la 1 I hope I have not alarmed you, ma’am. Good¬ 
morning—good-morning.” 

There goes that insensible piece of everlasting giggle. 
She has no more heart than that poker, and no more mercy 
than an enraged cobbler, making use of it to chastise a 
drunken spouse. There she goes from liouse to house, from 
morn to night, with all the external marks of contentment 
and high delight, and yet with an inward feeling of envy 
and ill-will, which is a perfect hell. But here comes, with a 
copy of the “Laus Stultitim” by Erasmus, in one pocket, and 
a play of jEschylus in the other, 

“ THE PEDANTIC IDIOT,” 

Oxford bred—^iDiirc Oxford, ma’am. You cannot possibly 
utter a sentiment which he does not roll you off in pure 
lambics, nor mention a fact which does not suggest another, 
at least eighteen centuries old. 

“The day is very fine, ma’am, very fine indeed. ^And 
thus, from day to day ’—you remember the quotation in 
Shakspere—it is prettily said, but not delicately. I do 
not like tlie wmrds ‘ rot, and rotj’ yet, if one take into ac¬ 
count the age, ma’am, the age of Shakspere—I don’t mean 
the years which he lived, but the ago of the world in which 
he lived—if you take into consideration the age, such words 
as rot Avere not deemed ungentcel. ‘ Like a bare bodkin,’ 
and ‘ groan and sweat ’—all these phrases have got some¬ 
how into bad repute now; but tlicy Avere once seen in the 
most polite company. Have you read the ‘Laus Stultitiiu’ ' of 
El'asmua, sii’; or, as it is more frcqucutly expressed iu Greek 
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teinis, the Encomium Morim? It i.g quite unique, sir; so 

fuU of genuine fun, expressed in beautiful Latin, with scraps 

of Greek intermixed. What think you of tlio ‘ Promcthcu.s ’ 

of Eiu-ipides?-is it not sublime and terrific?-such a thunder 

of language and meaning intermingled! These old fellows 

-these ancients-were the boys. AVhat are our moderns to 

t lem? mat is Southey to Virgil, or Scott to Homer, 

om Moore to Anacreon, or the lyrics of Burns to those of 

Horace? Oh, fons Blandusice! how soft, how sweet, how 

beautifully sim2)lex munditiis! And then his ‘ quern verum 

aut heroa; ‘ Coeh tonanteni credimus Jovayi.' But I am 

perhaps, trespassing on your patience; if so, I ask yoiii' 
paidon, and bid you good-morning.” 

wMthl!l? fiV °'»t-shells, one who deals 

M ith the husk but never with the kernel-a ba^^ of clnl)- 

with scai-cely a per-centage of honest grain-a soundim’ 
-a .Tn.PnLV ^ of shreds and patches 

of t 6 c assical pedant; tat there a.e pedants, mLm, in 

bii sh and display the dirt-bag with an air of iniporlaiice 
Md ivime loud and penetrating '■ sweep ” las a peculia^ 

nidit witli miowo e ■ ^ Jiiorn to 

Slfe /vxi • f f savings, and profits, and improvements 

™-iri; E ?; “-"S‘S 

Scotland, like my friend Stor/^rfi v 

’ ^ seen wonders. I am sorry, very 
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sorry, inclcccl, to place you amongst the “pedants;” hut 
truth, niy dear sir—my dear shade, compels me to do so. 
Set you once upon fishing, and there was no end of it— 
from Dan to Beorsheha, on you wont. Hero you killed a 
salmon of fourteen pounds weight, after playing him up 
pool and down stream for at least six hours; tlicrc, you 
hooked another, which broke your line, and curvetted away 
to the tunc of 

** I caro for nobody, no not I, 

If nobody cares for me.” 

Again, you filled your basket ere twelve o’clock, and gave 
up fishing merely because you could carry no more. And 
then, such adventures! One day you lost yourself in the 
mist—found a tethered horse—wandered for hours, and 
then encountered the same tethered horse again. At an¬ 
other time, you came upon a cottage in the niuirlaud with 
a lame crow; and, after much wandering, came again upon 
tlio same object. You once changed your flics three times, 
and at last jmllcd him out by a knot upon the lino, at 
which ho took greedih/, AVas it not you who fdled your 
basket with trouts of a pound weight each, and then, in 
leaning over a bank to hind anotlier, your basket-pin gave 
way, and they all tumbled dead into the gullet? Did not 
you juinji after them; and were you not carried down 
into tlie bumbling pool; and had it not boon that you got 
a liold of a heather coiVy would not you have been absolutely 
drowned? After all this testimony, Avhioh you know—I 
mean knew (alas I my dear friend, that I should 
—to lie true, can I avoid placing you amongst the Jhhing 
pedimtH? A Ad, as the a.ngel did in Htorne (an angel who 
Jias had a disal of work to do In his time), do I now drop 
a tear upon what I have written, and all but blot it out 
for ovi'r. 1 fonost Mr Olark ! you wore indeed the king of 
liHlims; but, tlion, all your fish weighed fisher’s weight— 
you added at least seventy-five per cent, to the avoirdupois! 
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But golfers! Golfers, of rH pedants who infest earth or 
puigatoiy, are tlie most intolerable. During dinner, ^’’oii 
hear tlie distant grumble of thunder; there is a ^vord or 
two dropped, of this hole and that liolc-of this stroke and 
tliat stroke—of this tee and that tec; but so soon as the 
glass has circulated a little, you are all uiish-innsh, helter- 
skelter, at it again. Done—done! is the word on tlie 
inatch; shillings, pounds, and guineas fly about like midges 
m harvest sunshine. Some one tries to introduce general 

obsciving that the coronation went well 
off; but it is all to no purpose. Tlieir voice is not heard 
in the general uproar. The very table seems to take an 
interest in the hubbub, and responds to the clenched fli.-t 
with a peculiar hollow sound. If this be not pedantry I 
know nothing of the subject. The Old Commodore,’ a 
seconc nclo Toby, was a pedant; and so was ^\'^illio 

of '^/‘’"Sht as a conunon soldier at the siege 

f Gibra tar; and Jumping Jenny was a pedant, who had 

was 'a n ? Crosbio 

Mas a pedant, who could talk of nothing but ewes and 

mself on las small ankles, and nice lambs’-wool stockincs- 

and m™, hvr ’’“e''®- 15‘'‘ U™ 

nd MW (which IS more precious than time, never to speak 

of the printing) would fail me, were I to reveal to 
appear Tu™ r 

nTe gLl L r “T of tl'O 

hchas notmt^ofi*- Jeteh,” who, though 

imdeniahlv^ the ‘“ed a namo amongst tlio nolaUos, is, 

'vholo tadi. "f “lo 

oumL^Mor’l'T’' 1'“ ‘‘ “ OTOotlingly 

° J Off to some third party, whom, in his turn, ho 
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will again be showing oiff to you. Dean Swift’s liouscmaid 
■was one of this class, who pinned a dish-clout to the tail of 
Dr Sheridan, and pointed him out as an object of ridicule 
to all the servants. Nay, Satan himself was a master of 
wmrks on the occasion, when he said “ eat, and be wise,” 
well knowing that his advice was folly, and obedience to it 
death. The practical jester is not a man of manyvmrds, 
but he looks two ways for Sabbath. He will tread upon 
your corny toe, and then ask your pardon, looking all the 
while slily to his companion, who is in the secret. He will 
call you Kettle of Barclay^ instead of Barclay of Kettle — 
aware, as he is, that you value yoiuself upon your title. 
He will, above all this, practise upon you his great leading 
joke of Johnnie Hasties shears. You are sitting beside 
him upon the top of a coach, and thinking of nothing but 
the crops, the fields, and the cottages. All at once, you 
spring to your feet with a shout, and are precipitated over 
the driver’s seat upon the backs of the horses. AU that he 
did, or was doing, was to give you a clip of Johnnie Hastie’s 
shears. Good reader (for all readers of those Tales are 
good, like the Tales themselves), dost thou know anything 
about Johnnie Hastie or his shears ? I shall tell thee. 

He was a tailor in the Parish of CraO, famous for fish 
and herrings—a real cankered body, but ■with about an 
equal quantity of humour or malevolent wit. Whenever 
he found a proper opportunity, he used to bend his fore 
and middle fingers, and then, protruding the middle joint, 
and opening or separating the one from the other, he used 
to apply this instrument to the fleshy and most sensitive 
part of any person who might happen to sit near him, and, 
by compressing suddenly the joints and fingers, gave the 
impression of severe clipj^ing. This he denominated a clip 
of Johnnie Hastie’s shears; and hence arose the by-word. 
An incident or two of this sort it may not be improper to 
mention. 
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It is 'well Icnowu that hiccuiiing is an unpleasant hut a 
pertinacious complaint, and that it proceeds from many 
causes as well as from a too liberal indulgence in wine. A 
person who happened to be at the time afflicted with this 
convulsive movement was suddenly struck on the baek, by 
a practical jester, by way of siu-prising him out ’of the dis¬ 
temper. The stroke, however, happened to introduce a 
smaU piece of nut kernel, which he was eating, into his 
windpipe, and it was not without much suffering that it 
was at last extracted. Another came up to a man of peeu- 
liar habits and feelings, observing that he was looking very 
ill; and then, meeting him again next day, and a thii-d, and 
a iourth, made the same observation. The poor nervous 
creature^ took it sadly to heart, went to bed, and never 
rose agam. He died from the fear of death. At the siege 
Toulon when balls flew about in abundance-after the 

Eercules, Bonaparte, to retreat, an officer went up to his 
wmpanion, who was standing with his back towards him 

he shoulders The person suddenly struck jumped up on 
the deck, and shouting, ‘.‘Shot at last, by God!” L died on 

Jeanie Gibson and William Laidlaw were lovers not in 
any par icular sentimental manner, but just the oM 
fashioned way. They liked each other's company sat vert 

c ose to each other m the dark, and occasionally indulged 
“ bonnv^Tl 'r ■ -- what is cailel 

of A m plrrsiv"!?'' ™ 

trick upon Jeanie Ld male t “ 

ence for Willie lai’dlen- n ^ avow at onee her ptefer- 

For thin P ‘-“tted, 

H j e dressed up a figure in what (in the 
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(lark) might appear to be the clothes of Willie Laidlaw, and 
placed it iu a field through which he Icnew Laidlaw was to 
pass. He armed himself with a gun, duly charged with 
powder and shot. Firm prepared, he advanced into the 
field or park, well knowing that Jeanie Gibson was not only 

within sight, but within hearing of him, being seated under 
the cover of a stone dyke hard by. 

Where are you going, William said the practical 

jester. “I know where you are going; you are going to 

meet wf Jeanie Gibson; but Pll blawyour brains out first.” 

Thus saying, he fired off his musket, and the figure immC'* 
diately fell. 

A. wild SCI earn was all that was heard, and Jeanie was 
found lifeless: no, much worse—deprived of reason for life! 

She never recovered; but when her lover was brought into 
her presence, always said— 

^ I know—I know it is not my Willie. I saAV—I saw 
him fa ! It isna him; it canna be him. He’s awa—awa— 
UAva I” And then she uniformly fainted. 

Nor did tlie practical jester escape. Willie actually shot 
him, and was hanged on Lockerby Muir for the deed. 

Finis coronal 02ms—io conclude, I shall e’en take off my¬ 
self under the character of 

THE SCEIBBLING IDIOT.” 

He is always meditating something great, but never car¬ 
ries it into execution. One day ho commences a heroic poem, 
wliicli terminates the next in a rebus or sonnet. One day 
lie becomes a dramatist, and pens a scene of a play on the 
escape of James tlio Filth from tlio palace of Falkland; the 
next lio.writes an article for the “Tales of the Borders.” 
Now ho undertakes a history of the eight-and-twenty years’ 
persecution—gets out numerous books from the library— 
uctiuilly writes a ])rcfaco and a conclusion in fine style, 
wliicli ends in a lew lines in the poet’s corner of a country 
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newspaper. He sketches a poem, to he entitled, “ .. 

tilde”—in which dogs, elephants, lions, and even horses, 
as veil as men and women, are to figure^ hiit he never gets 
on further than four very indiflerent lines. He is sixty 
years old; and at sixteen could write as well and cleverly 
as he does now. He never takes time to correct vetei-e 
sUjhm, he is always in such a confounded hurry lest 
his idea should escape him ere he has given it a hlack 
coat and a white waistcoat, Nobody can equal him in 
rapidity of composition; but, then, his composition is like 
the man’s horse, with two faults—“it is very ill to catch, 
and not worth a penny when caught.” He does every¬ 
thing for everybody; wi’ites all manner of reviews of 
books which he has never read, and quotes authorities 
which he has never consulted. He gets daily into scrapes 
by makmg use of people’s names about whom he knows 
nothing, and who abhor, or pretend to abhor, notoriety. 
One day he is all devotion and sentiment, the next aU fim 
and frolic. He spends his life in an endless whirl of 
fancies, meditations, resolves, attempts, and finds himself 
every hour less respected; and, indeed, less respectable than 

Idiot but the knowledge does him no manner of good 
He takes a tumbler or two; and then he is, in his own esti¬ 
mation, the very acme of genius ! He knows that, had ho 

C'X done much; and this 

“m Z":”-,-?! ■“‘eanequawal 

mere will be no twilight over his memory. 

ge^ieralihus''-! set out in life with 

excellent pro^ects-had gained the patrona-e of a iioblo 

man who had at least twenty khks hi his gift Tn 
days the Veto had not sho™ its appalliog pL' IW the 
absolute pro™ of a kirk, which L sole to he „ 
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a year or two. But nothing would serve me but I would 
write some satirical verses on a scolding wife, whom I 

knew only by report. I sent the following lines to some 
magazine of the day. 


Tune —Wife ofAIdivalhch. 

Tam's wife o' Pud dentil seal*— 

Tam's wife o* Puddentuscal, 

Wat ye liow she rated me, 

And ca’cd me baith a loon and rascal! 

” Her words gaed through me like a sword— 
She said she’d gnasli our lieads together. 
Had I sic wife, upon my word, 

I'd twist her chanter in a tether, 

Tam’s wife, &c. 

I did but j)roo her dinner cheer, 

And hadna drunk twa jugs o’ toddy, 
When lit si 10 bang'd like ony bear— 

Oh, sho is an awsomo body 1 
Tarn’s wife, 


I took my bonnet and tho road, 

And to Miy waofu fate resign’d me; 

When, wljat think yo, tlio raging jatlo 
Dadd it fo tho door behind ino? 

Taiu’s wife o' ruddontuscal—■ 

Tarn's wife o' rmldontuscal, 

Wat j'O how sho rated mo, 

Atifl C}i*(mI mo baith a loon and raseal. 


Now this song hiipiicneil to tnko in iho iioiglibourliood, 
nml wfiH l•cckoMocl Hovero and clover. TIio murilor caiue 
out in a few w(*okM. I received tlio following letter from 
J/(ird 0-—: — 


“Mil?, - T iK'.'ir you have bemi lainpooiiing, in a iieriodical 

work, a pm’Hon in whom l/udy C-liiki^s a deep interest. 

) eonsidrr inyfudi’ relieved from any obligations wliieh 
V'uir iiant serviccH may have imposed upon me.—I remain, 

’&C.’ 


* Naino of a farm. 
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Jly lord WHS as good as his word, and that I am now 

'W ithin my noisy mansion skill’d to rule,” 

histoad of appearing sleek, fat, and comfortable at the 

General Assembly now sitting, is owing to my scribblin'' 
propensities. ° 

lint there is yet one other idiot, with whose character I 
miglit close “this strange, eventful history”—an idiot do 
f idedly the most prominent of all-an idiot who, in modern 
times m particular, has proved his claims on my notice to 
an unusual extent-au idiot, too, without whose idiocy 
mme were literally a dead letter: Eeader! gentle reader 
Quid rules-nomine c/e te’’- that is, if j-qu aro 

du'ji/eased; if not, you are an angel 1 
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THE PLOSHEND INN. 

Abo ct tlie middle of the last century, and i^revious to it, 
t]ie truly national trade of carrying the pack was, as doubt¬ 
less many of our readers kllO^^^, both much more general and 
lespectable than it now is. It did not then, by any means, 
occupy the low place in the scale of traffic to Avhich modern 
pride, and perhaps modern improvement, have reduced it. 
At the i^eriod to whicli we allude, those engaged in this 
trade were for the most part men of good substance and 
of unimpcacliablc cliavacter, trustwortliy, and, in their 
humble sphere, higlily respectable—circumstances which, 
doubtless, imparted to their calling the consideration vffiich 
it tlicn enjoyed. The reason lies on the surface: the trade 
was then both a more extensive and a more important one 
til an it is now, and required a much greater capital; for 
tlicre being then none of those rapid and commodious con- 
veyanccs for transporting merchandise from place to place 
wliicli arc now everywhere to be met with, the greater part 
of tills business A\ as then done by the packmen, who com-| 
billed the two characters of merchants and carriers; and in 
this double capacity supplied many of the shops of Edin¬ 
burgh and Glasgow, and other large towns, witli English 
niauiifacturcs. Those, therefore, udio would conceive of the 
packman of old, an indiffcrcntly-clad and equivocaHooking 
fellow, with a wooden box on his back, containing his whole 
stofjk, would form a very erroneous idea of the j^eripatetic 
merchant. Their concciition would not, in truth, represent 
the nian at all. Tlio packman of yore kept two or three 
horses, and tlicso he loaded with ]jis merchandise, to the 
value often of sovorul thousand pounds; and thus he pc- 
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rambulated tlie country, passing between Scotland and Eng¬ 
land, conveying the goods of the one to the other; and thus 

maintaimng the commercial intercourse of the two kino-- 
doms. ° 

About the year 1746, this trade had arrived at so great a 
height, that the high-road to England by Gretna-Green 
was thronged with those engaged in it, going to and return¬ 
ing from the sister kingdom with their loaded ponies; and 
a merry and bustling time of it they kept at the Eloshend 
Inn. This hostelry, now extinct, was long a favourite 
resort of these packmen, or pack-carriers, as they were more 
generally or more properly called. It was situated on the 
S sottish side of the Borders, near to Gretna Green, and was 
vop by a very civil and obliging person, of the luminous 
name of John Gas-a little, fat, good-humoured, landlord- 
looking body, with a countenance strongly expressive of his 
comfortable condition, having a capital business, and being 

waTaT^ ^ blouse 

M as a ftiimurite resort of the pack-carriers; and for good 

andTas fScottish side, 
in. tLT; f they came to on re-enter- 

land Tl,r ^'^P'^ditions into Eng-’ 

the accomraodatioM wore good, aod the fate abuadSt “ ' 

enable, and of the fl,^t qualitj-e^peeiall, the liqnoT’tW 
gr e,„e ^ „„„ <,f j W tot 

kind "“"'f 7“ *'’? ™T pink of landlords; Iratnorons’ 
of bc’iiil'™ le Wa ‘kat valuable quality 

»'h.ch enabled him to distribute bU nresree IS ?. ’ 

pauy over any number of successive guests Besh 
bedewed daisy and Rtpnritr „„ ‘ jtiesh as a 

always forthcoming, whatever mi^M^' 
of previous dutv 

let te do be always overteok, and enceuted with erS” 
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liiiiisclfj fliuT Stitisftiction to Iiis customers—~iio instcUice 
liavilig been known of his having been placed hors de com- 
Ixxt^ citlier by ale-cup or brandy-bottle. With sucli claims 
on public patronage, it was no wonder that his house 
secured so large a share of the custom of the itinerant 
merchants of the tiniej who, so mucli did they ai^preciate 
the comforts of the rioshend Inn, and so much were they 
alive to the merits of its host, that they would not rest, foul 
or fair, dark or light, anywhere within ten miles of it. A 
dozen of them were thus frequently assembled together at 
tlio same time under the hospitable roofj and, being all 
known to each other, they formed, on such occasions, a 
merry corps—spending freely, and sitting down all together 
at the same table. A more amusing or more entertaining 
company could, perhaps, nowhere be found; for they were 
all shrewd, intelligent men—their profession and their 
wandering lives putting them in possession of a vast store 
of curious adventure and anecdote, and throwing many 
sights in their way which escape the local fixtures of the 
liliman race. Naturally of a gossiping turn—a propensity 
Jiiado particularly evident Avlien they chanced to meet to¬ 
gether in sucli a way as wo liavo described—they were in 
tlie liabit of amusing each other witli narratives of what 
lliey had seen and Iieard that was strange, and enlivening 
tlic evening witli merry talc and jest. 

It was somowliore about the month of March, in the year 
1750, that a knot of these wortliios, consisting of seven or 
c.iglit, was assembled in tlie cheerful kitclion of the Floshend 
Jnu—an apartment tlicy prijfcrrcd for its superior comfort, 
its blazing fire, and its freedom from all restraint. Some of 
the guests present on this occasion were on their way to 
Mngland; others had just returned from it, with i)acks of 
IManohcster goods, and largo bales of Kendal leather. These 
last, and all other doscrij)tioi]s of merchandise M'hich his 
pack oarriercustomers brought, wore stowed in a largo room 
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ill the iun, Avhicli the landlord had vcryjudicionslv ntir? v/i 
dious and ^ell JdL“tote 

side of the fire with n Qm n * i ^ seated on either 

"Mch sW a';,:* theto, on 

fhnt .-c 1 ™oid, doing the honours of the occasion— 

‘ , making the brandy-toddv and fillino-ii i 

Ills guests. The mnsf«.. fc ^ glasses of 

dicing precisely in his elemcnrtf^T^^ 

■ 'vWcli he n.oel do%I,ted™rw J ““ ““ 

» oeal, snug reckening i„ 00™!?^ t, 

•toongst tte guests was generak tat it 

lord, and was toffit 1 ^ «■' '“<i- 

tious narrator was Ill f^ce- 

of the humorous tale. At lenHha turn 

at once announced its consummn ' f 
Jiimself the general attention ^ ’ 

“What’s-Slat, mineholu’’ w 

or four at once. “Something 

“ What was’t ? ” P ‘ i meant Mr Gas’s laugln 

eyes “tho^T’ the tears still standing • 7 • 

eyes, that Andi-ew here hn« 7,„. m kis 

minister o' Kirkfodden and iiU Kmta l" *''' 

smd ane it is, Andrew, wiU I teU iu ■■ /“““'I ^ ray 

“X™:xr 

Seneral guid.» ’ “let it gang to the 

»X IrXr o'Hrktte" 

tden, ye maun ken, is, 
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though a clergyman, a droll sort o’ body, and very fond o’ 
a curious story, and still fonder o’ a guid joke—and no a 
whit the waiu' is he o’ thatj for he is a guid, worthy man, 
as I mysel ken. The minister had <a servant lass they ca’d 
Jenny Waterstone — a young, guid-lookin, decent, active 
quean; and she had a sweetheart o’ the name o’ David 
Widrow—a neighbourin ploughman lad, a very decent 
chield in his way—wha used to come skulkin aboot the 
manse at nichts, to got a sicht and a word o’ Jenny, with- 
odt ony objection on the part o’ the minister, Avha believed 
it to bo, as it really was, an honourable courtship on baith 
sides. Ac nicht, being later in his garden than usual— 
indeed, until it got pretty dark—the minister’s attention 
was suddenly attracted by a loud whisperin on the ithcr 
side o’ the garden wa’, just opposite to where he stood. Ho 
listened a moment, and soon discovered that tho whisperers 
were David Widrow and his servant, and overheard, as the 
nicht was uncommonly lown, the followiu conversation be¬ 
tween tho lovin pail’:— 

“I fear, Jenny,” said David, “that tho niijiistcr wlniia 

bo owro wool pleased to sco mo comiu sac aften aboot tho 

« * * 

liouso.” 

“ I dinna think he’ll bo ill pleased,” replied Jonny. “ lie’s 

% • t • 

710 aiio o’ that kind.” 

‘SStill,” said David, “I had bettor let tho nicht fa’, now 

and tlicn, before I come; and then he’ll no boo nio niair tlian 

four times a-wcok or sao. Ho canna count that bein very 

■ 

troublesome.” 

“Just as ye like, David,” said she. 

“But how am I to lot ye ken Tm liero?” iiKiuircd the 
lover. 

“ Yo can just gio a rap at tlio kitchen window, and I’ll 
come oot to ye,” replied the girl. 

“Very wool,” said David; “I’ll come and rap at tho 
back window tho iiioruH nicht.” 
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“Do sac,” replied slic; “and, if I canna get oot to yo at 

1 1 C nioincut, just step into the barn till I come. I’ll leave 
the door open for ye.” 

1 ° Ja*. the 

mai sitoe'lrnT’ I'*’ v ‘" 

ri tr, H 1 V; ’ till ho 

bvlntlt 1 aignal, 

oy gently tappin on it with his finc'ors Jpn,i.r „-i 

zS“f cl chi: 

1 «• ■'*' ‘““'cOiaWy answered 

“ ''“epor so gcatlo as to 

I canna get to j-c at present,” said Jennv “ fa,, t’ 
gaged bottlin some ale and mn,.,? i ^ ^ 

gang oot; the minister’s ™t,“ UU l" f ' 

come, bayin this she handed him oot a ’ Vi 

aad a basket containin some eal-PQ n i i ^ ° ^ 

fiaiasne, tak thae awa to the barmr;’-n •, \ ’ 

a bite and a sowp till I come ” A a J ’ 

-Wow, and resLd Irlert. ite “'’T,''™:'" 

sayin a word, retired ,vi’ his booty, and nhced il’in™'!'"/ 

1- " tl'l'dlXl “ " “-‘" ■'c- 

Can yf ™™ JcllSttrllr'" 

ye gies amther bottle, Jenny?” saifl tim m- • a 

as ho cedd, ’ “■* '“.''Wo as well 

Aiiither bottle, Davirl i” tsxrr.i • -i -r 

“Gudesave us frae a’ etlli hlTf • .“7’ “ 

evil. Jiae ye finished a hail bottle 
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already? Bly troth, tliat’s clever warlc! Eut I canna gie 

ye aiutlier the nicht, David. It’s a’ put past. Besides, j e 
liae aneugh for ae iiicht.” 

“ Weel, weel,” said the miuister; “ conic oot as sune as 
yc^can, Jenny. And lie again slippit av'a. 

Ihinlan, now, that he couldiia carry the joke forther wi‘ 
safety, as there was great risk o’ the real David appearin, 
le niinistcr shppit into the house, threw alf his plaid, and 
went to a little hack window that was iinniediatcly over 
the kitchen anc, from which he could, hy a little cautious 
inanagcincnt, both sec and ovcrlicar, unobserved, all that 
should pass between Jenny and her lover, wlicn he came on 
the stage. Nor had he to wait long for this. In a few 
nunutes after he had taken his station, he saw David come 
round the corner o’ the house, and steal, wi’ cautious 
stpiiS, towards tlio ]citclJcu-will(lo^\^ He rapped. 

wiiubw was raised, but evidently wi’ some impatience. 

-Oude bless me, Davie! arc yo tlicrc again already?” 

said Jciiny, somewhat testily. Dear mo, man, can ye no 

lao patience a bit? I’ll como to ye immediately.” And, 

without waitin for oiiy answer, slio again banged doun the’ 
■\vjimIow. 

David ivas confounded at this treatment; but, as Jenny 

had gicii him nao time to mak ony remark for her cdifica- 
tioii, lie iiinde uiic or twu for his aiii. 

Jlerc (ujainl" ho said, muttcrin to himself—“hero 
o 1 eaJijjI Otiii I no Imo jiaticuccJ” Tlicii, after a pause. 

“ What docs tlio woman mean? Wliat can sho mean?” 

l)ii,s was a (piestioii, however, wliich Jenny licrscl only 
could c.xiilaiii; and Jor this explanation David had to iviiit 
n i’ what patience ho could conveniently spare. Eut ho 
• oitainly li.ndna to lurry lang; for, in twa or three minutes 
iiK.er, a solt, low voice Avas heard sayiii— 

“ Wliar me yo, David?” 

Jlerc, <tuoth David, hi the same cautious A'oice. 
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Dear me, man,” said denny, “ what Mms a’ yer hurrv^ 

MCU hae been sure I wcl come to ye as siiiio as I cLd ” 
Hurry Jenny. What <lo ye mean! 1 ,vas only ate 

imp:™; r’ ti.:: 

uttle 0 ale lias gane to your head, and ye’ve foront^pr 
double stoot. Catcli the minister drinVin n 

lefttliebasTrf n? ; l'»“ J e 

tit tile basket, Davie ? Is’t in the barn f ’ 
this tTSm Tf perfectly bewildered by all 

t'va.” And he peered into 1.0^5''''“’ ^ 
ances would ^PP- 

J)od-naturedly from hef << YeVe’/ust f”^’ 

tae?”, ^ ^""P forgotten that 

cc leplied Davicl, now someMdiat mu' 

yo toll me at ance what ye Zan, w 
0 Jle and bastets are ye spaakin rtort r" ‘ 

•cia . na l Like as ye dinin Wn f’> « ■ i t 

Mchly and giein her lover anither push « 

iccture vLt’mre DaTiPJfKlins^ “mrator here), to con- 
-« his looks, whurtn? It “"“r 

■ngraWude. Ill no attempt a descS.tiolT';, “ 

tune the minister was lookin I f 

owic his wmdow, richt 
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abnne tlic lovers, aiul lieard every -word o’ what they said; 
hut he keepit quiet till the argument should come to a 

crisis. In tlie meantime the conversation between the 
lovers proceeded. 


‘‘Jenny,” said David, in reply to her last remark, “ye’re 
cither daft or fou—and that’s the end o’t. Sac let us speak 
aboot something else if ye can.” 

“Do ye mean to say, David,” rcidicd Jenny—now getting 
somewhat serious too, and a little surprised, in her turn, at 
sccin the perfect composure o’ her lover, and the utter 
unconsciousness expressed on his countenance—“ do ye 
mean to say that I didna gio yo a bottle o’ ale and a basket 


o’ bread and cheese oot o' the window there, aboot a quartcr- 
o’-an-hour sync ?” 

“Never saw tliem, nor lieard o’ them,” replied David, 
witli great coolness. 

“Ta! nonsense, man!” said Jenny, with impatient cre¬ 
dulity. “And did ye no come and seek anithcr ? and did yo 
no come three or four times to the window 

“Naething o’ the kind,” replied David, briefly, but with 
the same calmness and comiiosurc as before. “ I never got 
a bottle o’ ale and a basket o’ bread frao yo oot o’ that 
window; I never sought anithcr frao yo; and I hac been 
oidy anco at that window tliis blessed nicht.” 

There was nao rosistiu belief to a disclaimer sac coolly, 
Hao calmly, and sao pointedly made; and Jenny acknow- 

t 

hidgod this by imniodiatcly cxclainiin, in the utmost 
may and alarm—* 



“Lord pi*cservo me, thou I wha was’t that got them, and 
whar are ilicy ?” 

]lor queries wore instantly answered/ 

ft 

“It was me that got thorn, Jenny; and they’re owro in 
yon corner yonder,” said ilio minister, in a loud wliispor, 
and now thmstiu his head oot o’ the window. 


iJenny looked up for an instant in liorror, uttered a loud 
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Ecrcam, aiul flctl. David looked up, too, for a second, 
and then set after her as fast as he could hiir; leavin 

laughter'^'"^'’ minister in convulsions o’ 

“And that, my freends,” here said tho meriy landlord, 

lai 1;? n 1 Kirkfodden and his servant 

las.., as tauld to me by my guid freend, Andrew, here lay- 

iiig m hand kindly on the shoulder of the pei-son he alluded 

0 . lie narrator Mas rcM-ardcd for his story, or rather for 

manner of telling it_f„r fa this art Z oxcelleji-t 

btorj 8 no the Maur o a weetin. It looks as wcel a<^ain 
through a glass o’ toddy.” ° 

In'? f „“' i'r''™ '"‘“"““S'y Eiven was at once obeyed. 

In a twnkfaig a emle of empty glasses, like a JZT, 

rs:r rndii'r r"McnXwn 

• • xi not a drop in or over—wifli o 

ITOmton that was Inily beautiful to behold. 

koientifleaUy filled Imy 

furthest comers, by the fir^uj? “ ““ 

Imd been direcMCobfi^ti ^ 

intervals, as if tickled bv fb^ e ° *• smiling at 

He rightly took them fn "Sgestions of his imagination. 

..i»» ihu iCtsi.tr “"0 “w 

was at tbc’moinent*Lrin^b”f C 

"0 -.^.wcn, ye hae something to teU kt ChUmCC 
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\cic loolcin like it, at oiiy rate, if that smirk at the corner 
o’ yer mouth has oiiy iiitelligouce iii’t.” 

James tunietl roiiiul, and, with a smile that was gi-adually 

acauiring breadth, said that he was “ tliiiikiii aboot Tam 
Brodie and the kini.” 

“ I was sure o’t,” exclaimed the landlord, triumphantly. 
“ What aboot Tam and the kirn, James?” 

“There’s little in’t,” replied the other; “but I’ll tell it 
loi the guid o the company. ’ And he immediately went 
on; —I daresay the maist o’ ye hero ken Tam Brodie o’ 
the Broondiouse; and them that dinna may now learn that 
he s a snia larmer, .as m'ccI as unco snia’ man, in .a certain 
])art o’ Annandale. lie is in but very indirtcront circum¬ 
stances, and has, on the whole, a sair struggle wi’ the warld; 
but this is no to hinder him, as how should it, frao haeiu a 
maist extraordinar fondness for cream; but it ought to hin¬ 
der him frao takin every opportunity, Avhich ho does, o’ his 
Avife’s boiii oot o’ the Avay, to steal Irao his ain kirn, to the 
serious detriment o’ his ain interest, llis Avifo entertain.s 
the same ojtinion; for she’s obliged to Avatch him like a cat: 
and, Avhen she docs catch him at the forbidden a'cssoI, or 
discovers that it has been there—Avhich she often docs, by 
the ring about his mouth, Avhen she has come so suddenly 
on him as no to gic him time to remove the evidence—she 
docs iioppcr him SAVcotly Avi’ the lirst thing that comes to 
her liaim; for she’s' a trimmer, though a Aveel-behavcd, 
Inird-Avorkiu Avoman. A’ her Avatchruness, however, and 
a’ the AvajtjiiiiH she could gio her husband, could neither 
euro him o’ his pvoj)ensity, nor prevent him indulgin it 
Avhciiovcr he thought ho could do it Avithout boin detected. 

It hap|)e?ied no day, that Mrs Brodie had some errand to 
a iieighboiirin farmhoiise, Avhich she behoved to execute 
las'Bonally. Having dressed hersol a little bettor than 
ordinary for this iiurjiose, slio cam to her husband, Avho 
Avas at tho juoment delviii in the kailyard behind the house, 
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toal Iiim here .she was gaun, and desired him to look after 
the wean, t .11 her return. This tast, 

leadily underloolt, and continued to delve awa as com’ 
.•tWr Mea to'hta“ *'»**«' 

«i».ver troscr a " 

moment the ennnin iittie ruscaTs mM ^“ ]Z 

wartoned ta* 

manifest anengl, Whiir 1,1 Tf 

.d continued <.eivi:r::::?’g^:TaSrH^ 

laafflin his desfmis AWm ?"J*"’ “““ “cans o’ 

Lead While she ™ tSt hta I’ 

at the distance o’ahoot a himd JedTir'l "T “ 

erect, Stuck his snade in +i-,o . i Jie stood 

step into the hoose This ‘^^^i^eratc 

proceed so mueSm Irn ^^^^ever, did not' 

vent excitiu suspicion o’“werJ wS "r i 

Wish to trust wi’ the secret n’ i • 

on the kirn, for feiir they should teVff*^”^ depredation,s 

they known it, they certainly ty 1 1 “mother, as, had 

rately, but they woidd blab it. Tids rij’k ZJ T 
M’ar, to the number o’ three oi fot- “ ’ 

je ken, frae the tap o’ the yard a lan^ZvS 

dressin the last o’ the imchias, as they scam^red 
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oot, in oliodicnce to their fathers commands—‘‘now mind, 
and let me Icon ilic moment your mither comes in siclit.'* 
Tlie boy promised, and rushed out after liis brothers and 
sisters. Tlic coast was now clear; Tam’s progress thus far 
was triumphant. He Iiad never had before sac fair a field 
for operations, and he felt a’ the satisfaction that his happy 
situation was capable o’ affordin. 

iravin got the Aveans oot, he adA’anced to the door, shut 
it, and, to prevent any unseasonable intrusion, locked it—at 
least lie tlioclit he had done so, but the bolt had missed. Un¬ 
aware o’ this circumstance, he proceeded to his operations 
Avi’ a feclin o’ ])erfcct security. Havin gone into the room 
where the kirn Avas, lie lifted the large stone by Avhicli the 
lid was kci)t doAvn, and placed it on the floor. This done, he 
lifted the lid itscl, and next the clean Avliitc cloth Avliicli is 
nsimlly ihroAvn first on the mouth o’ the A^cssel. These a’ 
removed, the glorious substance appeared—thick, rich, and 
yellow. The glutton gazed on it a moment Avith a rapturous 
eye; but there Avas no time to be lost. lie had provided 
liiinsol wi’ a small tin jug. This ho now dipped into the 
(hdicious Bcmi-fluid mass, raised it to his lips, and (piatled 
it air as fast as its consistency would admit. Again ho 
dipped and again ho swilled; and to make everything as 
comfortablo as ])oasil)lo, ho next drew a chair to the kirn, 
rat down on it, streldicd out his legs, and in this luxurious 
and dclilierato attitude ]>rocccdcd Avi’ his debauch. While 
in tlic act t»’ pourin duAvn his throat the tifill or sixth jug, 
Avi’ liis head thrown liack, his eye—though hall’closed, from 


an overpiiwcriu sonso o’ enjoyment—caught a gliupiso o’ a 
casl lo o’ cakes and a plate lillcd Avf rolls o’ fresh butter, that 
siond on the upper shelf o’ a cupboard fastened high upon 
the wa’ in ano o’ the corners o’ the apartment. The sight avus 
temptin; lor ho felt at that moment somewhat hungry, and 
ho thoiht, liesides, tho cakes and laittor would t'at delight- 
fully Avi’ the cream-and there is little doot they Avould. 
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Fillc<l w r tins new idea, he rose frae Iiis chair and approached 

i.gifo liim. (Hcivasavciylittleman;) Tliis,liowovcr,lio»-a3 

1101 fcclly aivarc o'. So lie toot a stool in Ills lianj, pineal 
aiKl monnlal; but was still several inelics from the mark 

the tot au’l " on the top o' 

!' a o' X .^ ''O'vcver, a fast hol^ 

ho could raise hiinsel up sufficiently liM. to acol u.jli « 
purpose.! robbery wi' the itlier. Dkeoverin this J * 

> 0 shelf and was jitst i„ the act o' rrWmifS 

Z'nea Tile »,! rt)”" n ™ O'” 

pouded to the cupboard shelf; for ho held on lit g, im™ X 
fha wa, a state o' thing, that conldna continu 7 L„„ ”, 

he must come doun hiulsel or Hia n. i i either 

alang wi' him-and the htter was the^Uor b 7 ° 

Ihc cupboard; wi' everytiuug that was in k-and if7777^7 

an .1 'I'am Wow t 

the floor. Here was a nr^ff i ! “ ^‘^^i’‘^<^tioiis through 

knew it. Cautin awa the cupboard 

finitely moir distrl^d^ Ir 

«ian wi’ regret for bis ain loss. At. ’tl^^^-® vengeance 

IS jiist as be bad gained his feet ond w-i^^i 

doun on the week be bad occasioned]I 

earn riinnin to the door and h i ^ 

intelligence— ’ bawled out the delightfu 

"Faither, my mother’s comin!” 

and b^tantly pThim*^ortte"ak^ ^“h 

had presence o’ 
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miiicl fineugli left to recollect that the cn2^I)oar{l wasiia a’ 
he had to answer for. There was the kirn, which, in its 
present denuded state, told an ugly tale. He flew to re¬ 
medy this. He snatched up the towel, spread it over the 
mouth o’t, lifted the huge stone with which all had been 
secured, dashed it down—on what ? on the lid ? Ho, in his 
liuny and confusion he forgot the lidj—on the towel—and 
doim went towel and stone into the kirn, and the latter 
Avitli such force as faiidy knocked out the bottom, and sent 
tlie whole contents streamin owre the floor. At this parti¬ 
cularly felicitous moment, his wife entered the outer door, 
v'lien the first thing she met was the colly dog wi’ a row o’ 
tlie fresh butter in his mouth. In ordinary circumstances, 
this wad hac been a provokin aneugh sicht to her, but a 
glimpse at the same instant o’ the dreadfu ruin within 
made it ai')pcar but a sma’ matter indeed. On eiiteriii on 
tlie scene o’ devastation, she fand the culprit standin al¬ 
most senseless and speechless wi’ terror and horror, and 
every other stupifyin feelin that can bo named, in the 
middle o’ the ruins he had created, and ui) to the shoe- 
]jiout]i in cream. 

“ An awfu business this, Maggy,” he said, in a sepulchral 
voice. It was a’ he got leave to say; for, in the next 
moment, lie was felled wi’ the stroke o’ a besom; and when 
ho resumed his feet, which he did almost instantly, he took 
to Ids heels, and didna venture hame again till wife and 
v'eans were a’ lang in their beds. Tam ne’er touched the 
kirn after this. 

“And here,” said tlie narrator, “ends my story o’ Tam 
Ilrodic and the kirn.” 

“ And a very guid ano it is,” rejoined the landlord, taking 
ofl’ a cold half-glass of punch that stood before him. “ I ken 
1’aiu o’ the Ilroomliouso as weel as I ken ony ano liere, and 
it’s just as like him as can bo. William,” added mine host, 
uow turning and addressing another member of the com- 
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l any a quiet, mild-lookiDg man, whom one could not 

iT-T’ ™ '■'“S “ ttat’s neari; 

wmf “ ““'J ttat stoiy r 

W^iam shook his head and smiled, ^ 

“ I mmd it weel aneugh,” he replied; “ but it was ra+bpi- 
fond o’ recoUectin’t.” sae-and I m no 

“anfiTtTr^ harm cam o’t,” said the other- 

ana It was harmlessly meant.” ’ 

;; But it micht hae been a bad business,” said William 

there’s aee here that ey “^Trtbe 2 ’ r 

me tell it.” ™ ^ wad let 

r Ji’f tehhi,” said the other. 

111 takmy chance o’ that,” repKed the landlord • »if -r 
co„„W worthless, I’ll tak the wyte o’t. Do y’ gie ™ 

together feel. ’ ^ charmess he did not al- 

Thus regularly licensed, the narrator beo'an-— 

abonuhVhTus: r::: 

air Eoglish bagrean. Ar, '’“'lyo’ ' 

.h«e o’this wee 

—was abusm Scotland anri „» +i a. . ^ 

sneakin, hungry, beggariy loons Th^w '^’h- ^ 

n.ind him mysel,: for the^^^ ^ <iidna 

he was, besides, such a wretched-lookin bodv T 

size and figure, for he was aye weel an^i![~ 

hae Hawn upon him, but^rwi^ r*"' 

iililpable homieide at the Jery ka^ 37 ^°" T''''’'’ 

veiy least. But, although I keepit 
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a calm songli wi’ him, and didna mind his abusive jabberiu, 
it wasua sac wi’ everybody; and there was nane bore it waur 
than oor freend William Brydon here, wha aften forgathered 
wi’ him in this hoose. William couldna endm-e the cratm- 
and mony a sair wrangle they had wi’ the tongue; but tlio 
Englishman’s was by far the glibber, though William’s was 
the weightier. It chanced that William and the little gabby 
Englishman met here, both on their way to England, ae day 
sune after the execution o’ the rebels in Carlisle—a time 
whan the Scots, as ye a’ dootless ken, war in unco bad odour 
thioughoot a England, and especially in Carlisle, whar the 
feelin lan sae high that no person wearin ony piece o’ dress 
which smelt in the least o’ Scotland was safe in the streets.' 
And wha Avas sae vindictive against the rascally rebels, as' 
he ca’ed tliem, as our wee bagman t “ Hcadin and liang’in’s' 
owrc guid for tlie villains,” lie wad say.;;„“ They should bb^ 
1 oasted before a slow fire, like sae mony shouthers o^ mut-* 
ton.” Oil, ho had a bitter spite at them 1' It was abbdt this' 
time, as I said, that ho and our freend here met in iny hiooso* 
and, as usual, they had a tremendous yokin; but it Avas,^' 
on this occasion, a aboot the rebels; for this Aims the thing 
uiipormost in the wee bagman’s mind at the time. It Avas 
a grand catch for him, and ho made the maist o’t. In short,^ 

a his abuse noAv took this particular direction. 


NotAvithstaudin William and tho bagman’s constant 
f[uaiicllin, and their mutual dislike o’ each ithcr, they aye 
drank thegither Avhan they met, and Avhiles took guid scours 
o’t, and lang sodorunts; but it Avasna for love, ye'll readily, 
believe, they sat thegither: na, na, it was for the purpose 
o’ gettin a guiil Avorryin at ano anither; so that they may 
bo said to hao sought each ithcr’s company oot o’ a kind o’ 
lovin hatred to ano anither. In tho afternoon o’ which I’m 


spoakiii, tho twa, as usual, drank and fiuarrollcd; but I Avas 
surjiriscd to find, toAvarda tho end o’ their sederunt, that 
oor li'cond hero, instead o’ gettin angrier, as ho used to do,' 
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tllG COntcSfc cll'CW towoivla t% rtTrt 

and, T7hat astonished me still calmer; 

strong disposition to curry'favour shouted a 

actually so far succeeded, by dint o’ sooth 
duce the bagman to extend the hLd o’ f. 

hto-swe^ia 4 

devihsh good fellow, for a Scotchman I ^ 

ever, was by this time pretty weel on bv 

iniclit hae had some shor^ in -n i . ^ liead; and this 

n«s for the Scotchman, HoaCerX «yTb°“ ’S""*' 

anxious to get on to Carlisle that n nl t 

good freends had they thus snrlfT it’ ^S^’ced—sueh 

gether. This setth/^h ® become-to travel to- 

^Yilham’s packs had been sent nr, i, T to the door, 

ane o’ my horses to carry him unto 

and whispers into my ear-'^ ^ 

+n • ■ ^ ^ Pockpuddin a pliskie ref ir ' 

aLt ;e:lt a 
I MmSntto tte™Sr j” ’’“7“ ^ 

a nail, ane that fused to wear when 

and gae it to him. William ton^ garden, 

t rust It in his pocket, without savin n ’ and 

minutes after, the twa war aff. *drce 

to “an't^^ Smy S;’ ^dlie proposed' 

tte tooo, ^ a.»eth,pg before they epteted 

To .hie;reZuh“:r' ”* ‘1.0 

'"‘'fTeoo'l. loarintheir hom° 

Pl'oa the bagmaa-noiii “ “ t . ^0.0 Wilham 

*1.0 was a drachen wee 
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a rn 


rascal—wi* brandy till lie began to wink, and no to be per¬ 
fectly certain which end o’ him was uppermost. Havin 
reduced him to this condition, hisfreend proposed that they 
should be movin, when they both got up for that purpose. 

“Where’s my 'at ? ” said the bagman, turnin round to look 
for the article he named. 

“ Here it’s, man,” said William, comin behind him, and 
dappin the bonnet on his head. 

Thank you, freend!” replied the bagman, generously be- 
lievin that, as he fdt something put upon his head, it must 
be his hat; and thus thcckit, ho walked to the door, and 
mounted his horse, as grave and composed as if a’ Avas richt, 
and rode a(f Avi’ William alangsido o’ liim. They hadna 
ridden far, hoAVOver, Avhen his friend, for obvious reasons, 
desirous o’ beiu quit o’ his companion, said he Avas sorry 
that they maun noAV part, he requirin, as he told him before, 
to turn aif the road a bit. On this they shook hands and 
]iartcd. The bagman hadna proceeded far Avi’ the notorious 
badge o’ Scotland—the broad blue bonnet—on his head, till 
lie found himsel, ho could not conceive hoAV, an object of 
marked attention to a’ the passers-by. At length, as he ap- 
l)roachcd the toAvn, this attention became gradually more 
and more alarmin, and began at the same time to l)o ac¬ 
companied by such symptoms as idainly evinced that it Avas 
not o’ a pleasant character. 

roiiular notice, the bagman very avccI saAv, ho had at¬ 
tained by some means or other; but lie also saw as avccI that 
this l)y no means meant iiopular admiration; for in every 
face that Avas turned towards liim there Avas fin angry scowl. 

• * J 

Amazed and conlbundcd at beiu thus so strangely and dis¬ 
agreeably marked, the poor little Englishman looked first at 
his l(igH, and then at his horse, Icanin forward for this pur¬ 
pose, and then examined Ids oAvii outer man all over, to see 
ii‘ ho coidd discern onything Avrang Avi’ oitlior, that micht 
account for Ids sudden elevation in the public mind; but ho 
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foimrl nothiug —a’ was riclit, and the little bagman was 
moie perplexed than ever. He rode on, however—as what 
else could he do ?—and at length entered the town. Here 
the general attention became still more strikingly marked: 
people stood on the streets and stared broadly at him; and, 
Avhen he had passed, looked after him, and shook tlieir 
heads. At length matters came to a crisis. This approached 
by occasional cries of “Doun wi’ the rebel!” “Doun wi’ the 
&cottish cut-throat I ” “ Hang the robber! ” “Head him I head 
him!” If confounded before, the little bagman was now 
ten times more so. These terms could never apply to him, 
and yet they Avere most palpably directed to him. What on 
earth could it mean? To be taken, too, for a character 
which of all others he most abhorred. It was unaccount- 
a e most extraordinary. In the meantime, both the cries 
and the crowd increased, till the latter at length fairly sur- 

ar^sf t r ^ peremptorily 

arrested his progress, still shoutin, but. Avith greater fero- 

City, Doim wi the rebel! ” 

perplexed ami teirffiod cialur, 

do« I” eKtoimed n?‘‘7.T' Scottish 

and seism him 1x74 1™. 

know you too weU by your head ’> . • i 

second, hustlin forward to haeashare in fomSdisClr 

beast nn u;r,a -n has the mark o the 

<^eny the blue bonnet. Doun aaT it and tl i 
in it!” Seein all oh .h • ^ 
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Imtwclively ok,,pM U, „„ jj , 

nlll^l 'ff n all was bare and flat. He 

1* u afl' the mystenoiis coverin, and beheld with hoiTor and 

amazement a large, broad, Scottish bine Wet, the skc o’' 

a cart whee w ,th a ml knob, like an overgrown cherry, in 
the centre o t. ' •’ 

“Ay, where got ye that? where got ye that?” cxclaimeil 
some one frae the crowd. But, though the question was 
put, no answer w£is permitted to tiie questioned. In the 
next instant he was on ids back on the street, kickin and 
strngghn amongst the feet o’ liis assailants, who applied the 
tatter to all parts o’ his person wi’ a rapidity and vigour o’ 
execution that threatened, and certainly would hae extin¬ 
guished, the wee life o’ him, if ho hadna been rescued a trifle 

on this side o t by a guard o’ sodgers, whom the alarm had 
brought to the spot. ' ‘ ' 

Battered, bruised, speechless, and his face streamiu wi’ 
Jlood, the unfortunate bit bagman was now conveyed to the 
guard-house, and from thence, after ho had somewhat re¬ 
covered, to ])rison, under tho same suspicion which had pro¬ 
cured him such rough treatment from tho mob. So that, to’ 
api»earancc, as they werena very nice in tliao times, ho Avas 
saved frae a violent death only to bo subjected to anither; 
line bcin kicked into tho ithor Avarld to bo hanged; and o’ 
this opinion the v'co bagman was hinisol for some time, for 
tlio authorities o’ Carlisle Avar at that jicriod cxccssiA'oly 
loyal, and Avadiia cared inucklc to hae hanged him'on chance. 

As it was, however, ho Avas kept in jail for a Aveek, Avhen his 
innoccnco Iiaviii been so clearly established that tho moat 
loyal o’ his judges couldna deny it, ho was sot at liberty— 
tiioiigli Avi a grudge, ior they Avad still fain hao hanged him 

^and a caution never to Avear a bluo bonnet in barlislo 
agai n. 

J. ho Avoo bagman, ’ added the landlord, “liasnoA'or come 
this way since, aud I fancy uoav novor Avill. Como, freouds,” 
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coutmiied lie, “shiite in your glasses —tlie drink’s gettin 
canid; and, lie said, edging the mouth of the bowl slopin^ly 
towaiJ him, so as to afford him a view of its eonten^ 
theie s a gey drap in t yet.” Then, with that forethought 

clnractlr ^ “ BpH i-emarkable and praiseworthy trait in his 

ihwtll'f '’“S P'O'nptly 

tatice ’t! H T” tog 

Jhte wCTe T, on this occa.,ion to 

'« M 1 “f speedily emptied ngain. This done— 

1 Ga^ said Walter Gibson, one of the most exlcnsire 
Weis and most respectable men in the coinpai^,^“ 

been ’ i'^ T"®'‘ ''“J' ‘tat hae 

been tell t the mcht; but I’m no sure if there’s onv n’ 

the?’,^'’*^^' o’. Sandy McGill and his mi- 

*1 

. The landlord cocked his par*? “ATon , i i. n < 

Watty?” he snirl «T i , » that, 

itatiijt. nesaicl. .. I never heard it ” ' 

, 1 Z r r" toweyer;- said Watty, dryly 

tured lauahs • “ h.t+ u* - , „ ^ “ “o of his good-na- 

uea laughs but let us judge for oursels.” 

^gan 1 - V ; X:f ye» tk "s yt° V 

ehip's headquarters dinin tte “Sto 

Dumfries, where he ii«eri + i. ® ™ ^oi the corps was 

Amongst those who were enlisted oTa" 

trade. Sandy was a handsome goSo^l^ "" 

veiy smart and clever, and possessed 

that is, he wrote and figured week ncation; 

On the regiment being comuTeterT u „ 

completed, it was embodied at 
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DunsG, Riid then drilled for some time. It was then marched 
to Leitli, Sandy hI'Gill and a’, where it was to be embarked 
for Amsterdam. Two days after the regiment had left 
Dunse, Lord Drumlanrig, mounted on horseback, and at¬ 
tended by a servant, also mounted, set out from Dumfriei?, 
to join liis regiment nt Leith, whence he meant to sail wi’ 
it for Holland. On approachin the Nether Mill, his lord- 
shiji was recognised, while yet at some distance, by an auld 
blacksmith o’ the name o’ William Thamson. 

. ‘ There,’ said ho to a bit lively, hardy-lookin auld wide 

it was Widow M*GiU—*' there’s Lord Drumlanrig comiii 
forrit.” 

“Is that liim?” quoth tho auld wife; “feth and I maun 

spcalc to liiin then! lie s taen awa uiy puir Sandy for a 
Bodger.” 

And she ran into tlie middle o’ the road, and, ere Lord 

Drumlanrig was aware, slie had his horse by the bridle, ex- 
aiinin— / 


t ‘‘ Please ycr lordship, yo maun stop and speak to mo a 
wee. I hao something to say to ye/’ 

“What is it, ]ny good woman?” said his lordship, smiliii 
good-naturedly; “but I’ju in a great hurry, and you must 


not detain me a moment” 

“ Wliat I want to speak to yer lordship aboot,” replied 
Widow M‘Gill, Uvking nao notice o’ his lordsliip’s impa¬ 
tience, “is tin’s: yo liao taen awa my puir son, Sandy, for a 


sodgor, and Pm like to brak my heart aboot liim.” 


“Tlioro’s nao guid reason for that in tho Avorld, my honest 
woman,” said his lordship; “as he’ll bo better wV ino than 
lyin at hamo here, scartin tho porridge pots.” 

“I’m no sure o’ tliat, my lord, uidoss yo look wool to him, 
and tak Jiiiu under yer special caro. Yo’Il fin’ Inm wool 
wordy o’t; for, nllhongh I say it that sudna say it ho\s a 



ever, wo('l-i noli nod lad.” 

” Tve iiuo dout o’t honest woman, nao doot o’t, 


II 


said his 




* *-■ V J|_JXT 1,,/ 


brdslup, no^ endeavourin to move on; “and, you may 
inTdTLot/’ ^ f every justice.” And he 

made another attempt to get on. 

to If OM Ws efforts 

seething mair to say to ye yet; but, as I see a’ the^neeboi’s 
. g owiin a us, ye’ll just come doon and step into the liouse 

^ally, really, my good woman,” said his lordshin in 

1 sible I cannot on any account—I am indeed in a m-Paf 

exceedmiy anxious to get forrit.” 

• JJeil may care, my lord!—the deil a fit ve’ll stir till vn 

come m wi me a bii- nn t ’ i . ^ ustutillje 

took 0 «f;ii fl 1 , ^ determined.” And she 

took a still firmer baud o’ the bridle ” ^ 

desifir.;®" “‘J'S"iO.«maB,».aid hta lordahip, 

-wi2' “■" “ ‘™ “■* iorfreplied tte 

—whicli it ws TOilbcr hk° recourse to some violence 

useless to contend wi' tw *" ""“s 

save his h;« to his se^lt r> ’ "l “ 

l.«p u.ade aiXlte^"'“*«■“ loose, his 

i’R’idowto shorten his detention. 

_ . my guid woman,” he said “in* w, i 

-^^hat .e hae, to sa„ J'l rS,“ ^“t Co! 

■’sMow! d^tiT™ p;aTacWto'"'■M ***'’ *'•' 

Ws krdship to sit doun upon. ^ 

determinedly^ heir whaf* ^T“’” ^ordsliip. 

11 heai what you hae to say staudin,” ' 
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‘^But j'C maun sit, my lord,” replied the widow, wi^^qual 
resolution. “A bonny thing it wad be, you to come into 
my house, and gang oot again withoot sittiu doun. Na, na, 
that mauiina be said. Doun, my lord, ye maun sit.” And, 
scein that he wad only increase his ain delay by resistance, 
doun, to be sure, his lordship did sit. “Noo, my lord,” 
says the widow, ‘‘ I’m sure the deil a morsel o’ breakfast yo 
hac gotten the day yet—for it’s no aboon seven o’clock; sac 
ye’ll just tak a mouthfu wV me.” 


At this horrid proposal, his lordship sprang frac his 
chair—for lie was iioo fairly driven at bay—and made for 
tlic door; but the widow was as clever in the heels as ho 
was. Slic sprang after him, and, before he could gain the 
door, liad him fast by the tails o’ the coat, exclaiiuiu, as she 
im’ed liiin back— 

• ii 

“Deil a fit o’ yc, my lord, ’s gaun oot o’ this house, till 
yo taste my bread and cheese. Iso hand yc fast, I war¬ 
rant.” 


Itcgardless o’ her throats, his lordship still pressed for 
the door; but the stieve aidd wife held on wi* a determined 
and nac feckless grip, and ho couldiia male it oot, withoot 
efforts that micht do her an injury. Scein this, and scein, 
at the same time, the ludicrousucss o’ the struggle, his lord- 
ship at length gied in, and returned to his scat. In a 
twinklin the active aidd wilio liad a table before him, 
covered wi’ bread, butter, and cheese, and a largo jug o’ 
sweet milk. 

“Nuo, my lord, see and tak a mouthfti. It’s but hainely 
faro to put before a lord; but it’s gicii wi’ licarty guid-will 
and that maun mak amends,” 


) 


]lis lordshijj guid-naturcdly took a little o’ what was put 
before him, AVliilo tloiu this, the auld wifio leoi>t up a 
runiiiii lire o’ sma’-talk. 


“Noo, my lord, ye’ll bo guid to my son. lie’s an honest 
inaii’s bairn, but Ids faither s dead and guue mony a yoav 
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and inony a lonely seat and sair lieart has fa’en to my 
haie sin syne; but I aye looked forward to findin a coni- 
1 er and supporter in my only sou, in my auld ao'o- but 

citSTv Jr® maternal feelins, thus ex- 

eyes, and wiped awa an involuntary tear TT:= m i i • 

pockel M tavt ” utad 
asW «e bew in whoee 

la? 4 e7h?r? 

iten what sort o’ a t ”' 

ship, o ?0 lr“',7 “<> '“0 taH- 

liis lordship noted dou^tr^ ^ And 

name o’ Sandy’s captain. <^“^cumstance also, wi’ the 

Havin dune this, he rpi-ila,tori i • • 

Ms pocket, and 

thought, a coup w“; “^rThf ru ■ "“'“‘r™"’ “ 

the house, after'shakin hits ii + i • ^ibootto leave 

1- lordship vyrnofi^th^Sd wftlf 

tlio widow, g^ttHei ee 

^’as forcin it back on its original ®aatched it up, and 

na, my lord-T’n Possessor, exclaimin- 

tmt I want- is, that ye wad be A’ 

nat ye wad be gmd to my puir Sandy, whan 
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])e s far awa frae liis liame and his freends. Be kind till him, 
my lord, and tak the widow s blessin in return.’^ And she was 
pressin the money back on his lordshij), when he ran frao 
her, got oot o the hoose, and was aboot to mount his horse, 
when, to liis unutterable liorror, he heard the widow ex- 
claimin, Glide guide me! I hae a’ this time forgotten 5^our 
servant, my lord; and he’ll be hungry aneugli, too, puir 
fallow, I hae nae doot.” And slie ran and seized his liorse 
next by the bridle. Come doun, lad, and come in by a bit, 
and tak a mouthfu. His lordship, I’m sure, ’ll wait twa 
or three minutes on ye without grudgin’t; for the i>uir maun 
be fed as wcel as the rich, tlie man as wcel as his maister.” 

“No, no, no. For God’s sake, my guid woman, let us 
be gone!” exclaimed liis lordship, in an iinplorin voice, and 
now beginnin to think he wad never get oot o’ the auld 
wife’s hands. 


“Na, trotli, my lord. I’ll no let him go. Tlic lad maicn 
hae a mouthfu o’ meat.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name,” said liis lordshij), “if yo will 
liao him tak something, bring’t oot till him here, and dinna 
tak him aff his horse.” 

Complyin wi’ this request, the very first she had com¬ 
plied wi’, the auld wifie ran in to the house—his lordship, 
while she was there, tcllin liis servant to put at anco into 
liis pocket whatever it micht be—and brought oot a quan¬ 
tity o’ bread and cliccse, which the man disjioscd o’ as his 
inaistcr had desired him. 

The coast being now clear, his lordsliip, after again 
shakiii hands wi’ the auld wife, and ]n*omisiii to keep an co 
on her son, put sjuirs to his liorsc, and darted afi' at full 
speed, as delighted wi’ his liberty as if ho had escajied frao 
a liighwayman; but, fast as ho gaed, it was some seconds 
before ho got oot o’ hearin o’ the auld wife’s voice, bawiin 
after liim, “Now, my lord, dinna forget Sandy—diima 
get Bandy IVrGilL” 
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On gainin some distance, both master and man drear 

birdie and laughed heartily at the adventure wi" the auld 
Wife o’ the Nether Mill. ® 

Aweel, shortly aftei\ his lordship embarked for Holhml 
™ Sandy M'Gill, p^dL fa anoT ’ 

tlicre n ^ ^,vi +1 i ® another vessel—and arrived 

accid^t * ■“ ‘'™ “0 any 

Soni6 days after the landin IirnYl ’nvuTY^i 

one forenoon, after speakin and lauS HlrTf 
;vr Captain Douglas in front o’ tK“ wl? 
tain giiid-lookin young sodoer in that nffinn^ ^ ^ 

hatT’L^ si7h r ’’;s 

this way. aiprisea at bein singled out in 

“Exactly,” said his lordship. “Well Sandv T i. i 

fasted in vour motbpi-’o ’ oanay, i break- 

Edinburgh, just before I Zn Dumfries to 

Old «m“an’ie is I 

ther^cridtaeZd°he'imp4mS’ ™- 

her puir sooty house.” ^ ^ lordship into 

^ thing. It 

breakfast, however, was an eneeltat one" a 1 
mother, Sandy," continued his lordshir, " / f^'r 

»jandy said he could, ^ 

“ Can you figure T” 

pother reply in the affirmative. 

<-an ye show me yom- handwritin a 2 tto 
cimens upon you ? ” “ ^ spe- 

Sandy pulled out of his pocket .mmo 

PocJ^et some scraps 0 ^ paper that 
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cxlubited ]us fist. His lordship looked at them, and said the 
writing was very guid-that it wad do veiy week “ Now 
then, Sandy,” he added, “ I’ll tell j^e what I mean to do for 
you, to begm wi’; there’s anither serjeant wanted for your 
^inpaiiy, and I ha,e desii-ed Captain Douglas to appoint yon. 
oil will get a suit o’ claes frae the store, and there’s five 

guineas to you to purchase necessaries, and I hae nae doot 
ye’ll turn oot a giiid and brave sodger.” 

Sandy endeavoured to express his gratitude for the sudden 
and unexpected fortune; but he couldna. Nor, though he 
had been able, did his lordship gie him an opportimity; for, 

anticipatiii the lad’s embarrassment, he walked awa th (3 
moment he had dune spealdn. 

Next day, Sandy appeared in the uniform o’ a non-com¬ 
missioned officer; and, being now on the road to promotion, 
returned, at the conclusion o’ the war, to his native place* 
as captain; attributin a’ his guid fortime to the breakfast 
lis mother gae to Lord Drumlaorig at the Nether 

“ -A-weel, it is really curious how things turn oot some¬ 
times/’ said lang Jamie Turner, on the conclusion o’ the fore-’ 
gomg story—“very curious. Did ye ever hear, Mr Gas,” con¬ 
tinued Jamie, now addressing his landlord, “hoo Jock Tin-' 
wald, asono’AndrewTinwald’so’ Shaw HiU, recovered forty 
guineas he ance lost at the Candlemas Fair o’ Dumfries?”. 

“ No,” said Mr Gas, looking with interest at the speaker. 

“ I never heard that ane.” 

“ It was a gey clever ane,” said Jamie Tumei^^nd, "^th^ 

out fuithei preface, he proceeded to relate the following 
adventure:— 

On a certain Candlemas Fair, some twa or three years 
back, aiild Tinwald o’ Shaw Hill sent his son Jock to 
Dumfries, wi’ forty guineas in a net pui-se in his pocket, to 
purchase a couiile o’ good draught horses. Jock wa.sna lang 
in the fair until he fell in wi’ twa horses that appeared to bo 
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0 precisely the descriijtion he ■wanted TT<i Jn/vn* i j.i • 

aom. chaffenng, stack a bargain with the seU^ S 
he young farmer put his hand into his iioelrpt tn i • ’ 

the netputae with tte forty gnineas. He etorted and toked 

.whiS r “ r1 ^4; 

l^r’irwaTinSe” i" m' 

been robbed O’this the ^as lost, gane! He had 

in despair, but fo wa^ an TT'T was 

been plundered. There tl J ? 7 

feelin this. Jock repaired to *» f ° 

recollection of his loss in h- ^ drowned the 

penniless, horseless, and dim^ik 
Six months after this, the Eude ’Pnir j- • 

round; and, in the thick and the thnne o’ fv^r 

care this time how he mintrl«« ’ ® tak 

a sharp ee on his neebors! Hot he^ ^ Th*^’ 

and jostlin awa in the heart 0 ’ the v 

an apparent regardlessness n’ ^ densest mass, wi’ 

amazin, considerin the loss he suZ^’^T^'^" most 

«™. Hay, not only in hTdoi ?htt^ n ‘ 

Aplayin a purse apparently as wdl AIM “ “‘'"“““'J' 
This does indeed seem the extreme n’ r u 
seems so. It is not without a reason JoeT' * 
guarded as he appeai-s. The truth is’ he is 

tie recovery „• bis C“™‘ “P *» 

eoM, b^tab'etp^* “i“ “ «W tot with 

guineas, a quantity of forth in ff short, instead 0 ’ 

gs, and is thus ostentatiously 
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displayed in the hope of attractin the notice of the liglit- 

fingered gentleman who had relieved him on the former°oc- 

casion—and with what promise o’ success may be guessed 
frae the followin incident. 

On Tinwald’s first entering the scene o’ the fair, he was 

marked by two persons o’ very equivocal appearance who 
■^verc lioverin about. 


“ That,” said ane o’ them, nudging his neebor wi’ his el¬ 
bow, and inclinin his head towards Tinwald—“ that’s the 

flat I did at the last Candlemas fair. The easiest handled 
giise I ever cam across.” 

“ What wad ye think o” oiu- tryin him again ? ” said the 
speaker’s neebor. 

“ Wi’ a’ my lieart,” replied the other. '' He’s but a saft 
ane; but I fear he’ll no hae onything on him this time.” 

At this instant the fears of the pair of jiickpockets on this 
score were relieved by a sight of Jock’s purse. It caught 
tlicir eyes in a moment, and they viewed it with a deliglit 
wliich gentlemen of tlicir profession alone can laiow. They 
felt as sure of it as if it were already iii their pockets.' 
Dropping all other siieculation, therefore, they now com¬ 
menced dogging Jock, who was fishing away with his purse^ 
throngh the crowd, like an angler with his lly, for the thief 
of his guineas or some of his gang, whom ho had a pretty 
shrewd notion would not bo far oif. Jock, however, took 
care to keep the exhibition of his imrso within bounds. Ho 
took care not to make an over frequent or suspicious display 
61 it, only occasionally, and then returning it to a certain 
side i)ockct of easy access. There was nothing, therefore, 
which Tinwald was at this moment so anxious for us to feel 
a hand in the said pocketj and this was a gratification Avliicli 
ho Avas not long denied. A hand Avas introduced, ho felt it, 

and, turning quicldy round, ho seized tho person to Avhoni 
it belonged. 

“I ken yo, freoud,’* said Jock to his prisoner, in a Ioav 
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the floshend lyy . 

^ "'‘^s you that robbed 

p 11 g^iiueas in a green net purse at the last 

l..t by cbance " I™‘"I'’ 

;.o..^ back ,„i„«y, a„„ >„ t^Tb 1 ! 

iae ye appreheuded. Sae tak yer choice freend Rnf ’ 

there’s a rope round your iierlr' if’oT j. i* ? mind, 

“ T Af m XI ^ ^eck. it s hangm at the very least ” 
Let me go, then, and follow me ” renKAfi fu. i ^ 

Welly, au<l to the same low toae that Si ‘'"n'eteor, 

rto immediately tega',: ttmSust; oSthf “I’ 

“iir “ t^r s “i S; 

held on thetoway till tliTv e 

ket-plaee, wh^n U.e tl t? T, ‘ho mar- 

his hand into his bMom “m’. Plungin 

'vhichheconnlXtoTe'Sr," "“S' 

forty golden guineas Jock, coufoundcd°''t'h **™*’ “ 
could scarcely believe his eves when he loehT? T®' 
cioiis deposit ill his hand- and i» fEo r i ^ 

listed on giein the thief lialf-a-mutchkin o’V 

Jicad 0 t. Tliis, hoAYever th^ i ^ brandy on the 

stant after, disappeared in the CTowd^V"?^T 

»iair O’ him. And sae er.d. “ever saw 

Jmnie Turner. ’ freends,” added iang 

saidttfitorf^’l^‘Jw*' 1 “ “kver ane," 

eirort leb, tnk tt ■™'* »'* 

a soun sleep and a blithe waidcenincompany 

anmites more, the kitchen of tlie pi t^“'ee 

of Its tenants, and for that nioht ^as cleared 

Jieard in it the sounds of revelrv nn tT^ 
cf the gibe, or jest, or merry talc "accompanying glee 
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LOTTERY HALL. 

I HAD slci^it on the preceding night at Brampton; and, witli- 
out entering so far into particulars as to say whether I took 
tlic road towards Carlisle, Newcastle, Annan, or to the 
south, siinice it to say, that, towards evening, and just as I 
was again beginning to think of a resting-place, I overtook 
a man sauntering along the road, with his hands behind his 
back. A single glance informed me that he was not one 
who earned his bread by the sweat of his brow; but the 
same glance also told mo that he had not bread enough and 
to spare. His back was covered with a well-worn black 
coat, the fashion of which belonged to a period at least 
twelve years preceding the time of which I write. The 
other jiarts of his outward jnan harmonised with his coat as 
far as apparent age and colour went. His head was covered 
with a low-crowncd, broad-brimmed hat; and on his nose ho 
wore a pair of silver-inounted spectacles. To my mind ho 
presented tho picture of a poor scholar, or of gentility in 
mills. Tlio lapels of his coat were tinged a little, but 
only a little, with snuff; which or Beggafs Brotvn^ 

as some call it, is very apt to do. In his hands, also, 
which, as I have said, were behind his back, ho held his 
Biiu (1-box. It is probable that ho imagined lie had returned 
it to his pockot after taking a pinch; but ho appeared Irom 
liis very saunter to bo a meditativo man, and an idea having 
shot across his brain while in tho act of snuff-taking, tlie 
box was unconsciously retained in his hand, and placcil be¬ 
hind his back. Whether tho hands aro in tho way of coii- 
tcniplation or not, I cannot toll, for I never think, savo when 
hand holds a pen; yet I have observed that to carry the 
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b o^'- ’‘'“■■‘''"S'J' tlo'vn the gentleman with tl.e 

waSZXl “"‘'.““'’“■“'’-'tW epectaoles to be a 
not. 1 , 0 ,? . ,t® “ote thanpi-obablethat Islimikl 

habit of n'“^“ '? “'“'"S* ('O'-1 “"t not in tl e 

tepleni '"‘I"'-' 

thb.hImw.r„c„mfov:bie 

of n pinch of snuff can mike a nml *'>o "'•‘"t 

anst ! I hart been desiring a pinch for an ho,"' m 
wa,s presented before me liVn^o ’ 

wilderness. Snuffers are lilre f‘ ^ S23ring in tbo 

htotherhoort antonnhel 

pinch to the mere dipner intn nfi . ^ ^ ^ive a 

will never refuse one to tP ■ P®ople s boxes, but he 

measure of the man’s mind -it ^ 

something of the pedant in his vmT^strff^-> ^ discovered 

tacles.orofhilbeard.Xhifor,”';®? «“> 

thei-efore accoSd him to IT*; ' ‘'“r=- I 

gnage attributed to Johnsin— POmpous Ian- 

‘^Sir,” said I, ^^nprmif ^ • 

digits in yourVuStr™‘:trir*to‘''',"““‘‘^“f“"' 

"^She'eS: v” " 

which, by the ;ay: h”S'^.o^’d’'totfe=^““ 

I aZ fcoZTthafmr'”’''^” 
of tBuffhart thus iutSta Z?“”’ “ Ptooh 

informed man. About a m^h ? 
which I intended to take upZy " f '“f. “ « 

near the village was a house of L„” I t." “"J 

appeanauco of which it would ptZe Zt "Srit 
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nrcliitcct liad evidently set all orders at defiance; it was a ' 
mixture of the castle and the cottage—a heap of stones con¬ 
fusedly put together. Aiound it was a quantity of trees— 
poplars and Scotch firs; and they appeared to have been 
l)lantcd as promiscuously as the house was built. Its ap¬ 
pearance excited my curiosity, and I inquired of my com¬ 
panion what it was called, or to whom it belonged. 

“Why, sir,” said he, “people generally call it Lottery 
ITall; but the original proprietor intended that it should 
liave been named Luck’s Lodge. Tliere is rather an inte¬ 
resting story connected with it, if you had time to hear it.” 

“ If the story be as amusing as the appearance of tlie 
house,” added I, “ and you have time to tell it, I shall take 
time to hear it.” 

I discovered tliat my friend with the silver-mounted spec¬ 
tacles kept what he termed an “Establishment for Young 
(lentlcmcn” in tlie neiglibourhood—that being tlic modern¬ 
ised appellation for a boarding-school; though, judging from 
his aijpcarancc, I did not suppose liis cstablislimcnt to bo 
over-filled; and Iiaving iiifonncd him that I intended to re¬ 
main for tlie iiight at the village inn, I requested him to 
accompany me, where, after I had made obeisance to a 
sujipcr—which was a duty that a walk of forty miles 
strongly i)romptcd mo to perform—I shoidd, “enjoying mino 
case” like tho good old bishop, gladly hear his talc of Lot¬ 
tery Hall. 

Tlicrcforc, having reached the inn, and partaken of suiqicr 
and a glass together, after priming each nostril with a sepa¬ 
rate pinch from tlio box aforesaid, he tlnis began:— 

Thirty years ago, there dwelt within this village a man 
named Amlrcw Donaldson. Ho was merely a day-labourer 
upon tho estate of tho sqiiiro to whom tho village belongs; 
but lie was a singular man in many resi)ects, and one whose 
charaeloi* veny lew were able to comj)rchend. You will ho 
eurprised when I inform you that the desire to become a 
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Man of Fashion haunted this poor day-Iahourer like his 
hadow in the sun. It was the disease of his mind. Now 

“y story, I shall make a few 
F^sh7on Tr this Playthiiig and ruler of the world called 

mowr. deformed little 

uubll n bestriding the shoulders of 

uimedTdr^ gradually 

thisTllv n " ^ ^yell-nigh irresistible; and 

earn, it bears along aU ranks and conditions of men all 
avocations and professions, and often r)riucin]p<? v i’ •" 

vitnal a notable courtier, bowing to the stron- and flat 

teiiDg the powerful i*o « i . 

^•11 ^ x-asmon is a mere wliim^ o f>nnno;f 

are univema’l.'^ WhireTer TnLlmef 

phUosopMca, “r'' 

appeal at parties m their weddiim-eowiis and iV.™’ "ii'° 
very name ofPasliion. are eael. tliLbves orstmw‘ri !“ 

skh-ts of a man’s coa^Til ee^in^^o^^^^^ 

beard. It is humiliatino-tn+i V bim by the 

possessed of capabilities the extent??of immortal beings, 

to confess that many of them m f unknown, 

Jews, Mahometans, or Patrs Christians, 

the stream of Fashion • a.n^ ’ rn followers in 

beeause sneh a S ^ 

or country. Dui'in<r the urp<=pa„f of fbeir fathers 

cause of much infid°e]ity and free tUnl^f’ 

TUs arose f "'‘"'“i'- 

a vast number of brainless nennl ^ mg the fashion; and 

labour and severe studv upp 0“<lm-e the plodding 

study necessary for the acquiring of wist 
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doiii and learning, and many of them not even possessing 
tlie requisite abilities—in order to be thought at once wise 
men and philosojdiers, they pronounced religion to be a 
cheat, futurity a bugbear, and themselves organic clods, 
bashion, indeed, is as capricious as it is tiyaniiical; with 
one man it plays the infidel, and with another it runs the 
gauntlet of Bible and missionary meetings or benevolent 
societies. It is like the Emperor of Austria—a compound 
of intolerable evil and much good. It attempts to pene¬ 
trate the mysteries of metaphysics; and it mocks the calcu¬ 
lations of the most sagacious chancellor of the exchequer. 
At tlie nod of Fashion, ladies change their gloves; and tlic 
children of the glove-makers of Worcester go without din¬ 
ners. At its call they took the shining buckles from their 
sliocs, and they walked in tlie laced boot, the sandalled 
slii)pcr, or tlic tied shoe. Individually, it seemed a small 
}nattor whether shoes were fastened with a buckle or with 
riband; but tlio small-ware manufacturers foimd a new har¬ 
vest, Avhilc tlie buckle-makers of Birmingham and their 
families, in thousands, wore driven through the country, to 
beg, to steal, to coin, to perish. This was the work of Fa¬ 
shion; and its cficcts are similar to the present hour. If 
the cloak drive the shawl from the iiromcnadc, Paisley and 
]3olton may go in sackcloth. Hero I may observe that the 
cry of distress is frequently raised against had government^ 
jissuining it to bo the cause; when licklo Fashion has alone 
lirodnccd the injury. In such a matter, government was 
imablo to jirevent, and is unable to relieve—Fashion defying 
all its enactments, and llio ladies being the sole governors in 
the case. Fur, altliongh the world rules man and his busi- 
jiess, and Fashion is the ruler of the world, yet the ladies, 
tlioiigh the most devoted of its servants, are at the same 
time the rulers of Fashion. This last assertion may seem 


a contradiction, but it is not the less true. With simplicity 
and the graces, Fashion has seldom exhibited any iuclinatiou 
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o cultiyate an acquaintance. Now, the ladies being, in their 
hZ.” r’ T representatives of 

vntues, I am the more surprised that they should be 

inoi-rdSp^f'^^^ fashion, seeing that its eflbrts aio 

Tmed II f TT ^ it more de- 

bcauty’ The T "“'f r adornment to 

TJm r ^ 1 ^usband are within sight of the shores of poverty 

in L tlie poorly-portioned, maiden presses on 

ZrZZf terself immui-ed in the everlastiu- 

^aiiet of an old maid. The weU-dressed woman every man 

mires he fashionable woman every man fears. Then 

comes the animal of the male kind, whose coat is ml 

ITZ “‘™‘ Heraeco-C: 

eflemiaaev' of 

Eoo X J , a *'• "'“<=>> Aailiow Doaald- 

ttis. II grieved him aat hHl Lt'^T ““ 

man and a sreater rmn +7 ‘ ^ I^etter-dressed 

lie earned his daily bread. He wasTrardTiiJs 

in his own honsp- nic. p ,' ^ ^ ^ severe man 

Pis cMIdrea 

^ ^ “ 'r; 

an Bo% 00 «rr „tTrri“T’ 

of th.? o™ teid ZtZ *i“ir 

“r e s“ -CIS he“ 

»s but a Sig!a, and that generallv i7 tf T 

«- ‘..-V *rc*¥sri‘;i.- ?s 
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to complete the cooking of <a dinner, the children had to 
run for it to the fields, the quarry, or the hedge-side, where 
tlicir father might be at work; and then it was given with a 
lecture against their mother’s extravagance ! Extravagance 
indeed! to support seven mouths for a week out of fiv'c 
shillings ! I liavc spoken of dinners, and I sliould tell you 
iliat bread was seen in the liousc but once a-daj'’, and that 
only of the coarsest kind. Potatoes were the staple com¬ 
modity, and necessity taught Mrs Donaldson to cook them 
in twenty different ways; and, although butcher meat was 
never seen beneath Andrew’s roof, with the exception of 
])ork of their own feeding, in a very small portion, once 
a-wcek, yet the kindness of the cook in the squire’s family, 
who occasionally presented Iier with a jar of kitchen^fee^ 
enalded lier to dish up her potatoes in modes as various and 
])alatablc to the hungry as they were creditable to her own 
ingenuity and ^Vugalit 3 ^ Andrew was a man of no expen¬ 
sive habits himself; ho had never been known to spend a 


]ienny upon liquor of any kind but once, and that was at 
the christening of his youngest cliild, who was baptised in 
the liotjse; when, it being a cold and stormy night, and the 
minister liaving far to ride, and Avithal being labouring under 
a cold, ho said lie would thank Andrew for a glass of spirits. 
'J’hc frugal father t hought the last born of his Hock had made 
an expensive entry into cxistonce; but, handing twopence to 
his sou I’aul, lie desired him to bring a glass of spirits'to his 
reverence. Tlie siiirits were brought in a milk-pot; but a 
milk-pot was an unsightly and an unsoomly vessel out of 
which to ask a minister to drink. The ordy piece of crystal 
in the house was a footless wine-glass, out of which a. grey 
.linnet drank, and then^ was no alternative but to talo' it 
Jrom the cage’, clean it*, pour t he spirits into it, aiul hand it, 
bottomless as it was. to the (dorgyman—and this was done 
accordingly. Eor twenty years, this was aJl that Andrew 
Donaldson was luiown to have spent on ale, wine, or spirits; 
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and as from tlic period that his cliihlrcn had l.ccn al.lc to 
Zttl 7’*''"”“''’ “ oflu-s .ami„gs 

S l.!t r‘ ,T“ f Soncmllv ba- 

0 was h s banker, no one could tell. Some believed th ii- 
land-biif tiaio-M, 1 and purchjv.se 

rL fix I'” «eta 

His ^ deepest anxiety 

lis impatience was piteous to behold- but ivliv i 

anxious and irapaliont no one could loll. Tlicsc fits" of 

■juxioly were as frequently succeeded hy otliir o^ tfie 

^ w».<i«poudeuo; trout'to “r “,'7';;': 

i>er”zrx“7tbnosfnr 

iicately refused. necessary purpose was obst i- 

until hisTon pZi ^who^'^^ Andrew Donaldson, 

attained the age of tin 

hecca, the youiif^est and his daughter Ilc- 

evening, he returned from the market t^?’ , 

» lutppy, ani, tvl:^ 

and daughters motyellcd, and looked arcLr''i7'‘ 
wonder. He walked backward and f ? i ^ 

with his arms crossed upon Ids hreast^V^^^^ 

yea, he stalked with the majestic strll “" 

tragedy. He took the fm'ment S a 

fastened in pieces of parchment hiuifr 

endeavoured, as he best mi^^ht and -T T"-^* ^ 

triangular, half-cii-cular form wmdd f f ^ts balf- 

each other with increased StonUhmenT ““ 
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“The man’s possessed!” whispered Mrs Donaldson, in 
terror. 

I 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, he di’ew out a quan¬ 
tity of silver. 

‘‘Go, Miss Rebecca,” said he, “and order John Bell of 
the King’s Head to -send Mister Donaldson a bottle of 
brandy and a bottle of his best wine, instantly.” 

His wife gave a sort of scream, his childi’en started to 
their feet. 

“ Go !*’ said he, stamping his foot, and placing the money 
in her hand—“ go! I order you.” 

They knew his temper, that he was not to be thwarted, 
and Rebecca obeyed. He continued to walk across the floor 
with the same stride of importance; he addressed his sons 
as Master Donaldson, Master Peter, and Master Jacob; and 
Sarah, who was the best of the family, as Miss Donaldson, 

t 

Ho walked up to his wife, and, with a degree of Mildness, 
such as his family had never witnessed before, ho clapped 
her on the shoulder, and said— 

“ Catherine, you' loiow the proverb, that ‘ they who look 
for a silk gown always get a sleeve o’t’—I have long looked 
for one to you, and now 

I'll inak yo lady o’ them a’ 1 ” 

And, in his own unmusical way, he sang a lino or two from 
the “Lass o’ Gowrio.” 

Poor Mrs Donaldson trembled from the croAvn of the 
licad to the solo of the foot. Her looks plainly told that 
she feared her husband had “ gone beside himself.” He rc- 
Biuncd his inarch across the floor, stately as an admiral on 
the quarterdeck, when Rebecca entered with the brandy 
and the wine. 

“What!” said he, again, stamping his foot, “did I not 
order you to order John Boll to so)id the bottles?” 

Rebecca shook—but ho took them from her hand, and 
ordered her to bring the glasses! I have alrcadi’’noticed 
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the paucity of glass vessels at Picbecca’s baptism. They 
were not more numerous now; and cvcu the footless glass 
out of which the linnet drank, had long ago, with tlie linnet’ 
gone the way of all ilesh and of all glass; and liebecca 
placed a white teacup, scored and seamed with a"c (there 
were but four in the house), upon the table. 

Wha,t! a cup! a cup I” exclaimed he, stamping his foot 
more vehemently than before; “ did I not order imu to 
bring Me !-me !-Mister Donaldson drink wine 

“OP 1 ,»the fire. 

born “ Tv ^ Tl'i Donaldson, addressing her first- 

’ J> faithcr crazed!—will ye no hand him .'—shall 

wyend for the doctor, a strait-jacket, or the minister?” 
Paul was puzzled: his fathor did not e.xaotIy seen, mad- 
conduct, his e.xliavagance, was so unlike anylliiii.- 

account, and he rose to reason with him. 

with a? S “:A ” said his fa,he,-. 

?hot is not Ldf hittt-a we'et S’ S 

lu the vlUage shall be Hfted to him ” ’ l^est hat 

Tea!tdroC Slfh^fhret^edVruor ■!" 

::: srsste:; 

to hU ™"Z„T„ll.'w «■« « 0 '>ls 

sltu- 0 , ho look leave of his femih? sa™Z 
for the the ^^ard ZZl'r T 

tended his employzuent „o.c faithfiUl/th^ZZ:. ZZl; 
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son. For twenty years he had never been absent from his 
work a single day, Sundays and Fast-days alone excepted. 
His children communed together, and his wife shed tears; 
she was certain that something had gone wrong about his 
head; yet, strange as his actions were, his conversation was 
rational; and though still imperious, he manifested more 
ajffection for them all than he had ever done before. They 
did not dare to question him as to the change that liad 
come over him, or whither he was going; for at all times 
his mildest answer to all inquiries was, that “fools and 
bairns should never see things half done.” He departed, 
therefore, without telling why or whither, simply intimating 
that he would return within seven days, leaving his family 
in distress and bewilderment. 

Sunday came, but no tidings were heard regarding him. 
With much heaviness of heart and anxiety of spirit, his 
sons and daughters proceeded to the church; and while 
they, with others, yet stood in groups around the church¬ 
yard, a stranger gentleman entered. His step was slow and 
soldier-like. He carried a silken umbrella to screen himself 
from the sun, for they were then but little used as a pro¬ 
tection from rain; few had at that time discovered that 
they could be so applied. • His head was covered with a 
hat of the most fashionable shape. His hair was thickly 
l)Owdered, and gathered up behind in a queue. His coat, 
liis vest, his breeches, were of silken velvet, and the colour 
thereof was the Idiigly purple—moreover, the knees of the 
last-mentioned article were fastened with silver bucldcs, 
which shone as stars as the sun fell upon them. His stock¬ 
ings also were of silk, white as the driven snow; and partly 
covering these, he wore a pair of boots of the kind called 
Hessian. In his left hand, as I have said, he carried an 

“if 

umbrella, and in his right he bore a silver-mounted cane. 

* To some this picture may appear exaggerated, hut many readers 
of these Tales will recognise in it a faithful portraiture of the original. 
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lie iieople gazed w'ith woiider as the stranger paced slowly 
along the footpath; and, as he approached the door, tho 
sexton lifted his hat, bowed, and walking before liiin con¬ 
ducted him to the squire’s pew. The gentleman sat down • 
he placed Ins umbrella between his knees, his cane by his 
side, and from liis pocket he drew out a silver snuff-box, 
and a Bible in two volumes, bound in crimson-coloured 
morocco. As the congregation began to assemble, some 
looked at the stranger in the squire’s seat witli wonder. 

11 thought his face was familiar to them. On the coun¬ 
tenances of some there was a smile; and from divers parts 
0 the church there issued sounds like the tittering of suii- 
pressed laughter. Amongst those who gazed on him were 
le sons and daughters of Andrew Donaldson. Their cheeks 
alternately became red, pale, hot, and cold. Their eyes 
weie in a dream, and poor Sarah’s head fell, as though she 
had fainted away, upon the shoulder of her brother Paul 
Peter looked at Jacob, and Eebecca hung her head. But 
squire and Ins family entered. They reached the pew 

1 I'owed to the stranger—gazed—started—frowned— 

ushered his family rudely past him, and beckoned for the 
gentleman to leave the pew. In the purple-robed stranoer 
he recognised his own field-labourer, Andi-ew Donalto • 
Andiew however, kept his seat, and looked hain^hty and 
unmoved. But the service began-the preacher lo^ft 
to he pew of the squire, and at length he too « to 

the middle of his sermon, gazed at the pm-nle coat nnrl .ii 
le con^egation gazed with him, and breakino- from his 

Pri^aid «■» "Redness of 

sm Vice being concluded, the sons and dau^^hters of 
^drew Donaldson proceeded home, with as many eyes fixed 

oonfoupded ..d uuhappy fceyood Ve“of 
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picture their feelings. Tliey communicated to their mother 
all that they had seen. She, good soul, was more distressed 
than even they were, and she sat do\vn and wept for “ her 
poor Andrew.” He came not; and Paul, Peter, and Jacob 
Avere about to go in quest of him—and they noAV thought 
in earnest of a strait-Avaistcoat—Avhen John Bell’s waiter 
of the King’s Head entered, and presenting Mr Donaldson’s 
compliments, requested them to come and dine with him. 
Wife, sons, and daughters were petrified! 

“ Pair man!” said Mrs Donaldson, and tears forbade her 
to say more. 

‘‘Oh! my father! my puir father!” cried Sarah. 

“ He does not seem to be poor,” answered the waiter. 

“ What in the world can hae put him sae ? ” said Jacob. 

“ We maun try to soothe and humour him,” added Paul. 

Tlie wliolo family, therefore, though ashamed to be seen 
in tlio village, went to the King’s Head together. They 
were ushered into a room, in the midst of which stood An¬ 
drew, with divers trunks or boxes around him. His wife 
screamed, as she beheld ids transformation; and, clasping 
her hands together, she cried, “0 Andrew!” 

“ Catherine,” said lie, “ye must understand that ye aro 
a lady now, and ye must not call mo Andrew, but Mister 
Donaldson.” 

“A Ictldy!” exclaimed she, in a tone of mingled fear and 
astonislimcnt—“0 dear! what docs the man mean! Bairns! 
bairns! can nano o’ yo bring ycr faithcr to reason!” 

“It is you tliat requires to bo brouglit to reason, Mrs 
Donaldson,” said ho; “ but now since I see that yo aro all 
upon tlio rack, IMl put yo at your wits’ end. I am sensible 
that baith you and our neiglibours liavo always considered 
iDO in tlio liglit of a miser. But ncitlicr 5 'ou nor them know 
my motive for saving. It lias over been my desire to be¬ 
come the ricliost, the greatest, and tlio most rcH]icctabIo 
man in tlio parish. But, tliongh you may think that I have 
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pinched the stomnch, and wasted nothin" on tlic haclr, tliis 
T knew I never could become out of the saving^- of’nine 
shillings a-week. Yet, night and day, I hoped, prayed, and 
believed, that it would be accomplished—and it is accom- 
plished!—yes, I repeat, it is accomplished.” 

us?--what’s to be dune wi’ him?” 

cried BIrs Donaldson. 

Will ye speak sae that we can understand ye, faithcr?” 

Stiid. jptiult 

“Well then,” ,ci,licd A.„I,w, “for Wciity years Imve I 
piuc laser shares in the lotteries, and twenty times did I 

SuttTa^tr “ atLtll“lt' 

“What have you got, Andrew!” inquired Mrs r>ni..M 

““ SfCrgeT^Srte^^^^^ ^ralroath' 

Ay, and a coaehraan, too!” answered he with an r 
tnumphant pride; «I have got the half 

hanck*" ° ^oualdson, raising her 

mirit.'^''"^'” surveying her face in a 

Saiuh looked surprised, but said nothing, 
teen thousand pounds!” said Peter. 

” ^'espoiided Jacob. 

J. aul was thoughtful. 

•Now, added Andrew oriAiiiniv +i i 

“go each of you cast off theLckloth wl • 

and in these you will finrl tro \ ^ covers you, 

My Of Andrew DonaldCCrl‘owenr!^“““ 

t' 'M- 

=«" ns. they appeared before him in 


(C 

(( 
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the raiment which he had provided for them. The go^vns 
were of silk, the coats of the finest Saxony, the waistcoats 
Marseilles. Mrs Donaldson’s dress sat upon her awkwardly 
—the waist was out of its place, she seemed at a loss what 
to do with her arms, and altogether she appeared to feel as 
though the gown were too fine to sit upon. Sarah was neat, 
though not neater than she was in the dress of printed cot¬ 
ton which she had cast off; hut Rebecca was transformed 
into the fine lady in a moment, and she tossed her head 
with the air of a duchess. The sleeves of Paul’s coat were 
too short, Peter’s vest would admit of but one button, and 
Jacob’s trousers were deficient in length. Nevertheless, 
great was the outward change upon the family of Andrew 
Donaldson, and they gazed upon each other in wonder, 
as they would have stared at an exhibition of strange 


animals. 

At this period there was a property, consisting of about 
twenty acres, in the neighbourhood of the village for sale. 
Mr Donaldson became the purchaser, and immediately com¬ 
menced to build Lucies Lodtje, or Lottery Hall, which to¬ 
day arrested your attention. As you may have seen, it was 
built under the direction of no architect but caprice, or a 
fickle and uninformed taste. The house was furnished ex¬ 
pensively; there were card-tables and dining-tables, the 
couch, the sola, and the harpsichord. Mrs Donaldson was 
all-aid to touch the furniture, and she thought it little short 
ol’ sill to sit upon the hair-hottomed mahogany chairs, which 
Avero Htuddoil with laass nails, bright as the stars m tho 
firmament. Though, however, a harpsichord stood m t lo 
<lining-room, ns yet no music had issued from the lodge. 
Sarah had looked at it, and Rebecca had touched it, and 
appe-ared delighted with tho sounds she produced; but even 
her mother knew Unit such souuds were not a tunc. A***"''’- 

•' live lo tl>o yoiillis iimL mimtais ol tlio TiUi „ ■ 
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was engiiged to teach dancing and the my.sterics of tho 
larpsichord at the same time to the daughters of Mi¬ 
ch? veni ‘'^nd a rich man in a 

I r satisfied. His 

neighbours did not lift their hats to him, as he Iiad ov- 

pectecl, but they pa.ssed him, saying, “Here’s a fine d\r 

or, -Weel, Andrew, loo% a' w" /e tl e .^r! 

nnswe? taHtth' ‘’■'..''"‘I,'"™’ "-«■ re,„.-ne,l an 

Stalked ’proudly on. ' ButThh ^S^ora?-'f 
passing through the villa.-e he would li ' fi 
■nark, “There’s that sill/bodv C!ld 
“There struts the Lottery Thket Tl” 

wormwood to his snil it ond L These things were 

I... Wae in a 

equal with the squire, however an.l to .”r 
hours the more, he bought a nah- „n 

He was long pnss.ed for a ct^tLnd roriuh^TT''" 

thonld paint on it a lottery tiekeStreXmha Tl 
Paul had alsvays been^ 

to be sent to the universkv. Hi> requested 

and he took his departure for EdinbTiro-h"'? 
evinced a talent tor drawing and paiutin.y w7 f 

which his mother declared to be as ^ 

now took instructions from a d.-i • ^ and ho 

ever ofan idle turn; andhe.atfi-sCrefiTf 

to purchase him a riding-horse 

Inm with the means of seeing- tho ^ ^®^'"’arcls to furnish 
gentleman in earnest, and went ob^°^? 

in it, notwithstanding her lmsLndV^^\ 

uisband s lectures to remember 

226 
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tliat slie was the wife of Mister Donaldson, she was gene¬ 
rally found. 

At the period when her father obtained the prize, Sarah 
was on the eve of being united to a respectable young man, 
a mechanic in the village, but now she was forbidden to 
speakorto look on him. The cotton gown lay lighter on her 
bosom than did its silken successor. Rebecca mocked her, 
and her hither persecuted her; but poor Sarah could not cast 
off the affections of her heart like a worn garment. From 
childhood she had been blithe as the lark, but now dull 
melancholy claimed her as its own. The smile and the rose 
exjhredupon her cheeks together, and her health and happi¬ 
ness were crushed beneath her father’s wealth. Rebecca, 
too, in their poverty had been ^‘respected like the lave,” 
but she now turned disdainfully from her admirer, and when 
he dared to accost her, she inquired with a frown, “Who 

are you, sir?” In her efforts also to speak properly, she 
committed foul murder on his Majesty’s English ; but she 
became the pride of her father’s heart, his favourite 
daughter whom he delighted to honour. 

Still feeling bitterly the want of reverence that was 
shown him by the villagers, and resolved at the same time 
to act as other gentlemen of fortune did, as winter drew on, 
Mr. Donaldson removed, with his wife, and daughters, and 
liis son Peter, to London. They took up their abode at a 
hotel in Albemarle Street; and having brought the barouche 
with them, every afternoon Mr. Donaldson and his daughter 
Rebecca drove round the Park. His dress was rich and 
his carriage proud, and he lounged about the most fashion¬ 
able places of resort; but he was not yet initiated into the 
mysteries of fashion and greatness; he was ignorant of the 
key by which their chambers were to be unlocked; and it 
mortified and surprised him that Andrew Donaldson, Esq., 
of Luck’s Lodge—a gentleman who paid ready money for 
everything—received no invitations to the routes, the as- 
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sem ,]ies, or tables of the liaut (on; but he panacled Bond 
Street,or .sauntered on the Mall, with as little respect shown 
o him as by his neighbours in the country. When he had 
een a month in the metropolis, he discovered that he had 

ment two guineas for the announce, 

ment of his arrival in a morning newspaper. » This will 

-^Arrived ““o-nceraeot 

771 o T Hotel, Albemarle Street, A. Donaldson 

hi!' I “ '«> ‘wo guiosM 

Of the great world, he became a frequenter of tLo . ^ 
coffee-rooms. At one of these he shortl v ho iQcipal 

with a Captain Edwards, who al Mi noTn ® acquainted 

was intimate with all the woVld, and bowed'to 
of those creatures who live—heaven too 0*1® 

without estates and without fortune hut 

was one of the hangers-on of tL r, v ^ ^ ^ 

one of them blacklegs and purveyors. Voo^Mr 

spiled “Ha! Tom] what’slenel?■ fit ^dt"""'"' 

W- to play at whist; sUirr‘n 

never conceived that such a eresf’m ^ I^onaldson 

able man could be without m^oney tZ ^ fashion- 

at the trouble to carry it. Ed ward! Z betw! 

foity years of age, but looked younZ his i "" ^^irty and 

y iunj,er, fijs hair was black, 
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and tortured into ringlets j his upper lip was ornamented 
with thin, curved moustachesj and in his dress he was an 
exquisite, or a buck, as they were then called, of the first 
water. Mr, Donaldson invited him to his hotel, whei’e he 
became a daily visitor. He spoke of his uncle the bishop of 
such a place, and of his godfather the earl of another—of' 
his estates in Wales, and the rich advowsons in his irift 

o * 

Andrew gloried in his fortune ; he was now reaching the 
acme of his ambition ; he believed there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in getting his friend to bestow one or more of the be¬ 
nefices, when vacant, upon his son Paul; and he thought of 
sending for Paul to leave Edinburgh, and enter himself of 
Cambridge. Rebecca displayed all her charms before the 
captain; and the captain all his attractions before her. She 
triumphed in a conquest; so did he. Mr. Donaldson now 
also began to give dinners—and to them Captain Edwards 
invited the Honourable This, and Sir That; but in the midst 
of his own feast he found himself a cipher, where he was 
neither looked upon nor regarded, but had to think himself 
honoured in honourables eating of the banquet for wliich 
he had to pay. This galled him nearly as much as the per¬ 
verseness of his neighbours in the country in not lifting 
their hats to him; but he feared to notice it, lest by so 
doing he should lose the distinction of their society. From 
the manner in which his guests treated him, they gave 
him few opportunities of betraying his origin; but, indeed, 
though a vain, ho was not an ignorant man. 

Wliilo those doings were carryingon in Albemarle-street, 
Mrs. Donaldson was, as she herself expressed it, “uneasy as 
a fish taken from the water.’’ She said “such ongoings 
would be her death;’’ and she almost wished that the lottery 
ticket had turned xipablank, Peter wasstudying the paint¬ 
ings in Somerset House, and taking lessons in oil-colours ; 
Rebecca mingled with company, or flaunted with Captain 
Eclw.u-d.s; but pool- Siu-iih drooped like a lily that ap- 
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])ears before its tiroe, and is bitten by the returning frost, 
Slie wasted away—she died of a withered heart 
For a few weeks her death stemmed the tide of fashion¬ 
able folly and extravagance; for, although vanity was the 
ruling passion of Andrew Donaldson, it could not alto¬ 
gether extinguish the parent in his heart. But his wife 
was inconsolable; for Sarah had been her favourite dau<rh- 
er, as Rebecca was his. It is a weak and a wicked thino- 
sn, for parente to make favouriies of one child more than 
another--good never comes of. it. Peter painted a nor- 
lai o IS deceased sister from memory, and sent it to 
le young man to whom she was betrothed—I say be- 

Sen’ they I,ad 

Snl *’*'*“■ ‘“O'' “ “f of it; 

-he condol^r 7i r. u visits 

bef^an to 'i- ^ I^ebecca-and, in a short time, she be- 

u to say It was a silly thing for her sister to die • but 

she waa a gaovelling-minded girl, she had no sphH 
Soon after this. Captain Edwards, in order t^cheer Mr 

intodShtm ra"* “> “ o'ok. "'tofe he 

nrietoi ofn ^ of h^lf-pro- 

ship’s borongh. One of its seats was thTn vatnt ttd’"''' 

111 the market; and his lordship wa» in want f ’ ^^^ was 

tain Edwards whispered the matter to ^ r 
naldson. Now, the latter, though a vain min lid a^"^ 
to be thought a fashionable man, was alsir^fo 
calculating man. His ideas expanded-his amSo a 

DONALDSON ESQ M P ANDREW 

oenrebered that, when a wor^o 1"“ f Polit.cs_he re- 
too much in an argument for the W* SXllrht 
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of tlie flaming speeches he would make in ixarliament—he 
had a liabit of staminng his foot (for he thought it di<nii- 
ned), and he did so, and lialf exclaimed, “Mr, S])eaker ! ” 
But he thought also of his family—he sank the idea of ad- 
vowsons, and he had no doubt but he might push his son 
aul forward till he saw him prime minister or lord cluin- 
ce or; Peter’s genius, ho thought, was such as to secure his 
ajipointment to the Board of Works whenevei he might ap- 
jily for it; Jacob would make a secretary to a foreign am¬ 
bassador; and for Bebecca he provided as a maid of honour. 

But, beyond all this, he iierceived also that, by writing the 
letters M.P. after his name, he wouhl be a greater man than 
the squire of his native village, and its inhabitants would 
then lift their hats to him when he went down to his scat; 
or, if they did not, he would know how to punish them. 

1 lo would bringinseverer billson thegamelawsundagainst 
smuggling he would chastise them with anew turnjtiUcact. 

feuch wcio the ideas that passed rapidly through his 
mind, when his friend Edwards suggested the ])ossibililv 
of his becoming a Member of rarliamcnt. 

“And how much do ye think it would cost to obtain 
the seatP’ inquired he, anxiously. 

“Oh, only a few thousands,” replied the caiitain. 

“How many, think ye?” inquired Mr. Donaldson. 

“ (Jan’t say exactly,” replied the other; “but my friend 
JMr IJorrowbiidge, the solicitor, in Clement’s Inn, has the 
management ol the aflair—we .shall imiiiire at him.” 

S I 1 # ** 

() wont to tho solicitor^ tlio pi'ioo 
lor tlio rc|ir(!Hoiitiition of tho borough was five ihousiUKl 
pouiitls: and tho inonoy was paid, 

INIr lloiiiddson rid.urnod t.o his liotol, Ids lu'art swelling 
within Idin, and cutting tho liguros I\l.l\ in tho air witli 
Ids cano as ho wont jdong. A letter was des|)atchod to 
l*atd at l^dinburgh, to write a sjieech foi* his father, which 
ho ndght deliver on tlie day of his noudnjitituv. 
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“0 father!” exclaimed Paul, as he read the letter 
much money hath made thee mad.” ^ 

The speech was written, and forwarded, thougli reluct. 

of post. It was short, sententious, i^atriotic. 
With the speech in his pocket, Mr. Donaldson, accoin- 
pamed by his friend Edwards, posted down to the borough 

J3ut,totheirhorror,onarriving,theyfound that a candidate 

h the noblemans nominee, and had commenced his 
canvass the day before. But what was worse than all, tliey 

trSutin-u^^® bleed freely, and his friends were dis- 
tiibuting gooseberries right and left. ■ 

“ h3^!it tbe meaning of all this ? >' said Mr. Donaldson, 

And. WnaUin, awa/^o^ CinTdZK^, 
fnends, he hurried out in oiiest of tla<a 7 

advice from him. Nor had he crone fin- ftll 11 
p was employed in thatching a house- 

I shall fi inform me where 

I shdl hud the right worshipful the mayor ? » 

oy, zur replied the thatcher, “I be’s the mayor'”* 
‘'you""tre'^n help us! ” thoj/ht he, 

Member of MlmeMT’’XttwmuT~^^^ “ 

wa«yp, ie hastened back toSrends“TrSi':;“* 

ation for the boron‘h to t as° o^, ‘ V ^ f ™ “ “"“<>«*■■ 
the power of the pata was not oZ‘iPeu^^*T'‘'^‘^ 

■■ But, oh! how nrnoh will it “T 

the candidate, in a tone of anxiety^ iJiquired 

* This picture also is drawn from life. 
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“Oh, merely a thousand or two!” again cooly rejoined 
Captain Edwards. 

“A thousand or two!'’ ejeculated Mr. Donaldson, for 
his thousands were becoming few. But, like King Richard, 
he had “set his fate upon a cast,” and he “ would stand 
the hazard of the die.” As to his landed qualification, if 
elected, the patron was to provide for that; and, after a 
few words from his friend Edwards, “ Richard was him¬ 
self again ”—his fears vanished—the ocean of his ambition 
opened before him—he saw golden prospects for himself 
and for his family—he could .soon, when elected, redeem 
a few thousands; land he bled, he opened houses, he gave 
gooseberries as his opponent did. 

But the great, the eventful, the nomination day arrived 
hir. Donaldson—Andrew Donaldson, the labourer that was 
—stood forward to make hu s[)ecch—the speech that his 
son I’aul, student in the University of Edinburgli, had 
written. He got througli tlic first sentence, in the tone and 
after the manner of the village clergyman, whom he had at¬ 
tended for forty years; but tliore he stuck fast; and of all 
Ids son Raul liad written—short, sententious, patriotic as it 
was—lie rememl^erod not a single word. But, though gra¬ 
velled from forgetfulness of his son’s matter, and though 
he stammered, hesitated, and tried to recollect himselt for 
a few moments, ho had too high an idea of his own con¬ 
sequence to stand completely still. No man who has aeon- 
sequential idea of his own abilities will over positively stick 
in a speech. I remember an old schoolmaster of mine used 
to say, that a public speaker should regard his audience as 
so many caldjagcvstocks.^ Jhit he had never been a public 
Hp(Niker, or he would have said no such thing, Such an ad¬ 
vice iuay do very well I’or a prt^ciuitor to a. congrt^gation : 
but, as regards an orator addressing a multitude, it is adit- 

^ TIiiH, I boliovo, wn8 tlio advloo to liin Hludoiits of ft late profeeaor in 
tiio Univornity of 
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ferenfc matter. No, sir; the man who speaksia public must 

neither forget his audience nor overlook them; he must re¬ 
gard them as his equals, but none of them his superiors 
in intellect; he should regard every man of them as capable 
o understanding and appreciating what he may say; and 
in order to make himself understood, he should endeavour 
0 ring his language and his imagery down to every cajia- 

wto:,« «SO on stilts or to take 
eS- Some silly people imagine that what they call fine 

Janpiage, flowery sentences, and splendid metaphors are 

oratory. Stuff .'-stuff! Where do you And tliL in the 

oiations of the immortal orators of Greece or Rome 1 Thev 

used the proper language—they used effective lau-ua-e— 

O O 

Thoughts that breathed and words that burn’d;” 

not to tCw but to *TuT“rTd- ** 

Iiabit of illustatog to my boy3.and dissertotiou is my fault 
m latbei-1 should say my habit.) Well, sir, as I have said’ 

he stuck fastm the speech whiehhis son had vriltonTLu t 
I have also ss^,d, he had too high an opinion of htaself’to 

in T"® When left to himself 

of hear him! hear him' But the iioll 

oandidato brought votem SirdtoSs-tZ: 

zrrdte'StSi: “Z;td-/r r 

proclamaUens, when Mr. BonaCn had nZltS: f 

that the election had fallen on f ^ declared 

people also said that he had spent candidate. The 

-as right the election should fall on IL ZTLT' '' 


ID 
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tiutli, liad spent more in tlie contest tlian Andrew Donald¬ 
son Lad won by Lis lottery ticket. TLe feelings of Mr- 
Xlonaldson on tLe loss of Lis election were tLc agonies of 
extieino dispair. In tLe Leiglit of Lis misery lie men- 
t^nncd to Lis XTittToduc&i*^ Captain Edwards—-or ratlier I 
sLould call Lim Lis tvo/ducGT —tliat lie was a ruined man i 
tliat lie Lad lost Lis all. The captain laughed and left 

the room. He seemed to Lave left the town also; for Lis 
victim did not meet with Lim again. 

In a state bordering on frenzy, lie returned to London. 
He icaclicd the hotel—Le rushed into the room where Lis 
wife, Lis son, and Lis daughter sat. With a confused and 
Luiiied step Le jiaced to and fro across the floor, wringing 
Lis Lands, and ever and anon exclaiming, bitterly_ 

“ Lost Andrew Donaldson !—Euined Andrew Donald- 
fion !” 


His son Peter, who took the matter calmly, and who be¬ 
lieved tliat the extent of the loss was the loss of the election, 
Ciu-efully surveyed Li.s father’s attitudes and the expression 
ol Li.s countenance, and thought the scene befoz*e Lim would 
make an ailinirab.le subject for a 2>icture—the iiiece to bo 
entitled, "‘The Unsuccessful Candidate^ “ It will Lelj) to 
make good Lis loss,” tlicuglit Peter, “ in-ovided he will sit.” 

“ Oil dcarsako, Andrew ! Andrew !—what is’t V’ cried 
Mrs. Jfonaldson. 

“ Jmst ! lost I ruined Andrew Donaldson 1” replied Lor 
husband. 

“ OL, where is the Captain ?—whore is Edwards 1 Why 
is he not here V’ asked llebecca. 


“ Tlio loul fiend V” exclaiined Lor father. 

** O Andrew, man—sjieakl Andrew, jewel—what is’t 
added his wife; “ if it be only the loss o’ siller. Heaven bo 
jiraised 1 for I’ve noitlior Lad poaoo nor comfort since vo 
got it.” 

” Otift/ the loss I” cried In*, turning ujion Lor like a fury 
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and |)assioii sto]) 2 )ed his 


—“only the loss!” 
uttemuce. 

Ibolliidwl I M T i° f™* “ man. Of the fifteen 
Ifift w; ^ f ^ twenty acres around it were 

On'the fodo""" ^ fashionable r 

Wifi • f ay, his son Jacob returned from abroad 

^Vlthm twelve months he had cost his father aTl.n, ; 

!'ome with hif^ralU^^^" 

fio .be Keen fet^rfif::" .t 

satbeted „,“aUtte Tubat urlnd retoT"' 

ba^^e^^tbe rruitHo m' 

Mien; he b^ ea.oe« i;!' '.tr.r 


sook him_in his debt 1, / , , " f®^- 

day after day, she inquired after the cantain f I ^ 

If St, degmded, wretched Rebecca! BuU will' 

0 ler. She became as dead while she yet Uved ^tb° 
fiding \'ictim of a villain ' ^ ^ved—the con- 

OeXrwbbManSfb “ea. 

were sold, and Andrew Donaldson I^ebecca, 

don, and proceeded to Lottery Hair 

with ^Uver cane, alad though he still walked 

“I* *<' i‘ known) that be bad w ' ‘°* 

.« M *-bnt aif:e:“srst?ailr 
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down the (I think that was the slang or provin¬ 
cial phrase they used) to his old level. They perceived that 
he kept no horses now, save one to work the twenty acres 
around the lodge \ for he had ploughed up, and sown with 
barely, and let out as potato ground, what he at first had 
laid out as a park. This spoke volumes. They also sav/ 
that he had parted with his coach, that he kept but one 
servant, and that servant told tales in the viJlaffe. He was 

O 

laughed at by his neighbours and those who liad been his 
fellow-labourers \ and with a sardonic chuckle they were 
wont to speak of his house as "'Hlie Member o' Parliament's,^ 
I have said that I would say no more of poor Rebecca ; but 
the tongues of the women in the village dwelt also on her. 
She died, and in the same hour died also a new-born 
child of the villain Edwards. 

Peter had left his father’s house, and commenced the pro 
fession of an artist, in a town about twenty miles from this. 
Mr. Donaldson was now humbled. It was his intention 

m 

with the sorry remnant of his fortune, to take a farm for 
Jacob; but, oh! Jacob had bathed in a sea of vice, and the 
bitter waters of adversity could not wash out the pollution 
it had left behind it. Into his native village he carried the 
habits he had acquired or witnessed beneath the cerulean 
skies of Italy, or amidst the dark-eyed daughters of France. 
Shame followed his footsteps. Yea, although the squire 
despised Mr. Donaldson, his son, a youth of nineteen, be¬ 
came the boon companion of Jacob. They held midnight 
orgies together. Jacob initiated the squireling into the 
mysteriesof ParisandRome, of Naplesand Munich, whither 
he was about to proceed. But I will not dwell upon their 
short career. Extravagance attended it, shame and tears 
followed it. 

Andrew Donaldson no longer possessed the means of up¬ 
holding his son in folly and wickedness. He urged him to 
settle in the world—to take a farm while he had the power 
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left of placing him in it; but Jacob’s sins pursueil him. 

He fled from his father’s house, and enlisted in a marching 

legiment about to embark for the East Indies. No more 

was heard of him for many years, until a letter arrived 

from one of his comrades, announcing that he had fallen 
at Corunna. 


To defray the expenses which his son Jacob had brought 
upon him, Mr. Donaldson had not only to part with the 
small remnant that was left him of his fifteen thousand, but 
take a heavy mortgage upon Lottery Hall. Again he was 
compelled to put his hand to the spade and to the plono-lr 
and his wife, deprived of her daughters, again became her 
own servant. Sorrow, shame, and disappointment gnawed 

wjr garments of pride, now worn threadbare 

weie cut oflf for ever. The persecution, the mockery of his 

eighbours increased. They asked each other “if they had 

^ ^spade in hisl “ 

Imared to‘h‘ ™ ‘b® ‘IV'vheS Andrew 

and,on thefaceofthisglobe which we inhabit, there Listetl 

not a more miserable being than Andrew Donaldson 

Peter Avas generally admitted to be a youno- man nf 
talents, and Me fair to rise to eminenrinCpreS 
as an artist. There was to be an exhibition of the work^i of 
iving artists m Edinburgh; and Peter went throucrh to it 

“ lan^" 

paintings, portraits, fish, game, an^d crmpotitionril 

Paul, Avho was still at the colletre and wlm !!' ^ 
himself by private teaching wa“s surnrised 

„ etei amvcd at hm lodgings, with three cadies at his 
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back, bearing bis load of pictures. Paul welcomed him 
with open arms, for he was proud of his brother; he had 
admired his early talents, and had heard of the progress 
he had made in his art. With a proud heart and a de¬ 
lighted eye, Peter unpacked his paintings, and placed 
them round the room for the inspection of his brother ; 

and great was his brother’s admiration. 

“ What may be their value, Peter ?” inquired Paul. 
“Between ourselves, Paul,” replied Petei', “I would 
not part with the lot under a thousand guineas.” 

“ A thousand guineas !” ejeculated the student, in sur¬ 
prise ; “ do you say so ?” 

“ Yes, I say it,” answered the painter, with importance. 
“ Look ye, Paul—observe this bridal party at the alter— 
see the blush on the bride’s cheek, the joy in the bride- 
groom’s eye—“IS it not natural 1 And look at the grouping! 
observe the warmth of the colouring, the breadth of effect, 
the depth of shade, the freedom of touch ! Now, tell me 

candidly, as a brother, is it not a gem ? 

“ It is certainly beautiful,” answered Paul. 

“ I tell you what,” continued the artist—“ though I 
say it who should not say it—I have seen woise things 

sold for a thousand guineas.” 

“You don’t say so!” responded the astonished student, and 

he wished that he had been an artist instead of a scholar. 

“ Ido,” added Peter; “and now, Paul, what do you think 
I intend to do with the money which this will bring 1” 
“Plow should I know, brother!” returned the other. 
“Why, then,” said he, “Pm resolved to payoff the 
j^Q^'tgage on our father s property, that the old man may 

s])end the remainder of his days in comfort. 

Paul wept, and taking his brother’s hand, said, “ And 
if you do, the property shall be yours, Peter.” 

“ Never, brother!” replied the other—“ rather than rob 
you of your birth-right I would cut my hand off. 
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Tlie pictures were again packed np, and tke brotriors 
went „„t in c|nest of the secretary to the exhibition 1 

ision. The secretary received them with politeness ■ ha 
said he was afreid that they conid not find relml;. so 

I • mentioned, for they wished 

1317-V"‘knthedeliredhimtotr 
for tliem -“'I «o what could be done 

more of then^ f"» 

pernelnal tiche/” “ “ 1’""“ naWogue and 

pl-en^ Petefs eyes ran over'th: 

and again, “A'o.230. Bead Game—P bL 

name did not again occur in +h i. bntlus 

was a disappointment* but it ® catalogue. This 

lia favonrS piece hai been IZ”"' 

visited *t%'ether'‘Th?^rS Pa 

the room in which it wai “.dt 1» f7^,^ 

deed it was, thrush into ! ^ I there in¬ 
frame touching the floor litt*^ ^ of the room, the 

dewed beneath a glaring ’battle pLTsIxfe^f 

sible to examine it without ffoincrnnnn^ ■ I* ^as impos- 

indignation knew no bound? Kuld 
picture from its hiding-place but f, ^ 

They next looked for Ho. 230: and to ^‘™* 

dignation of the artist, it, with twenty fi bi- 

■“*0 ““ ;hy«. aa Milton sTiih, 

or, as Spensc^toh It!* 

” A little gloomy light, mnoh like a sliade.” 
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For fourteen clays did Peter visit the exhibition, and re- 
enrn to the lodgings of his brother, sorrowful and disap¬ 
pointed. Tlie magical word SOLD was not yet attached to 
tlie painting which was to redeem his fathers piopeity. 

One evening, Paicl being engaged with Ins pupils, the 
artist had gone into a tavern, to drown the bitterness of his 
disappointment for a few moments witliabottlo of ale. The 
keenness of his feelings had rendered him oblivious; and in 
liis abstraction and misery he had spoken aloud of his favou¬ 
rite painting, the Bridal Party. Two young gentlemen sat 
in the next box; they either were not in the room when ho 
entered, or he did not observe them. Tliey overhear<l tho 
monologue to which the artist had unconsciously given ut¬ 
terance, and it struck them as a jirime jest to lark with Ida 
misery. 'Pho words “Sidendidpiece, yon/Mc/a? Party 
I’ojiutiful!”—“Production of a niasterl”—“Wonderful 
that it .wld in such a bad light and shameful situation!’' 
fell njion Peter’s cars. 1 lo started up—ho hurried round 

the box where they sat— 

“ (lentlcmen,” ho exclaimed, eagerly, “do you speak ot 
(he painting No. 210 in tho exhihition]” 

“Of ihe sanu', sir,” w.as the reply. 

“ I am the artist—1 painted it,’ crie 



“ Yon, sir—you 1” cried both tho gentlemen at once 




“Oive us your hand, sir; wo are proud of having tho 

honour of seeing you.” i; 

“Yes sir,” returned one ol them; “we lelt the exhi¬ 
bition to-day just before it closed, an.l luid tlie pleasure 
of porU'r iiltaoli iickrii io it. 

..,JhndoUMl-joy! joy!" cried Peter, running m ecstasy 
Jo th(‘ bell, anil ringing it violently; and, as t umcai .ei in 
(ored he added, “A bottle of claret! claret, boyl-claret. 

And he sat down to treat thegenthuuen vvd.o had. un.ouum 

ti, him the glad tidings. They drank long and d.. l , 
Voler’H head came in contactwith the table,and sleep se.v . i 
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sci ted his bill, Ills companions were gone; and, stupid as 
etei was, he recollected for the fii-st time that his pocket 
jliJ not contain funds to discharge the reckoning, ami ho 
e t his watch with the tavern-keeper, promising to redeem 

to hnn, wdien, wdth his head aching witi the ^umes of 2 
'' me, he found that he had been duped—that bis r>- 
was not sold. The exliibition closed foTL ZT 
spent his last shillin<r—and Paul woo reason; he had 

tlic former borrow'ed°o m • ^ 

ti.o o,.,.uc o" 

the laugh of the world, were too muA ^ and 

after Peter’s visit to Edinburerb b r T 
liad ever pursued the pLtom EasI ’ ^^at he 

rottenness of w'ealtli. * sought after the 

Iier MS PauSSr “ a»a 

in irp'Sct;ira"7':2“ ”"r’’ 

nail, be gave U XS' ? 

It as an establishment for vn.n,„ fi ^ °P®ncd 

resides with him; and, sir Paul liairl^T""’ 

liath given yen 
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THE DOMINIE AND THE SOUTER. 

THE DOMINIE S COURTSHIP. 

Weel, I dinna ken how it is, Richard,” said a Selkirk 
dominie to his friend Richard Blackwell, a souter of tho 
same royal borough—“ I dinna ken how it is, but there’s nac- 
thing pleases me mair than some o’ them Border Tales— 
they’re so uncommonly natural. I’ve often thought, indeed, 
in my ain mind, that the writers must get silly, stupid folk 
to sit doun and repeat their little histories to them in their 
ain language; for I can hardly believe that such true deli¬ 
neations o’ character, and such remarkable instances o’ the 
ups and downs o’ human affairs, are mere inventions. Fre¬ 
quently, when I finish a tale, I exclaim, ‘ I ken the man 
that’s meant for;’ and for a that, though the picture may 
be as like him as your ain face to its reflection in a looking- 
glass, it’s ten to ane if the author is aware o’ such a cha¬ 
racter being in existence. This is what puzzles me, Richard. 
The ‘ Henpecked Man,’ for instance, was a dead hit; but 
unfortunately every village on the Borders claimed the 
bickermaker as well as Birgham; while ilk guidwife 
might hae been heard bawling to her next-door neighbour, 
as she shook the tale in her clenched hand, ‘Filthy fallow! 
that’s our John or your Ned he’s been taking afi*.’ ” 

“ It wadna be worth their while putting ony o’ us twa 

into prent,” rejoined the souter. 

“ I differ with you there, neighbour,” replied the dominie; 
“ for there is no calculating the value that clever and skilly 
hands can give to rude materials. Would ye believe, now, 
to use a funny illustration, that a farthing’s worth o’ pig- 
ii-on, made into steel chair.s, rises to mair than twa hun- 
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'Irccl times its valim? Vo , 

but it’s the trnfli T’ + ii- ^^credulously, Richard; 

the raw o' our lives, value o' auilher uTnZ Z 

if ^ ^ Preper adaptation o' incidents and the like: and 

wuId”inX‘’nrt“a't ‘irsf 

bellished. Ye shall hear it, howe^r^aUl *r1‘ ™' 
yoursel: ”— ’ judge for 

Love, ye must be informed RinTiaT/i -r’l j. 
cate itself to my heart till T ^ communi- 

at first but a sma’ sma’tV ® ^ for it seemed 

out o’ its ain accord, like coalsl'inteT" 

Margery Johns;n-thatt my 

would have come across my path acrain 111.71 f"' 

o’ sunshine, and Dresentlv tn i ^ ® ^ ^^link 

het once more at the heart and 1 would grow 

like a hlown-up fire, m 2 7 the world 

a-courting her, didna possess oly JreafpfrsJ’ 7fT ^ 
to make a sang about-Iike th^ f 1 attractions 

Wdies-yet she W that hf! f a 

»d hlowsy hsalthiuL o'Utn“n^ I>er. 

deeper impression on the heart JT’ 7*^^ 

W«ng, than a’the fine complexions h^’ to my 

forins in the world. Margery was a litth> ^l”’ 

beight-a plump, robust ffmVLi. i , ^ “Mdlo 

faither’s eye, and the pride o’ her moth 

spoke weU o’. And it was not2T*^f everybody 

flection that my passion for Margei2joh^^*^^’^ 

Her faither, who is as gvrid a maf 7 

bread, attended the Rev M k 7 ^orid’s 

“ the ^t which I :tT 

from me-I had to Se 

Pleasure o seeing Margerv, with iho 
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lave, every returning Sabbath. I dinna hen rightly how it 
was, but when she slipped along the aisle, I felt like a 
.shortness o’ breath, and a queer tingling sensation steal 
owre my whole body. In the time o’ the singing, too, I 
could not help from keeking off the psalm-book, had it been 
to save me, to see if she were looking at me; and when our 
glances happened to encounter, I would have instantly red¬ 
dened to the bottom o’ the haffets, and impudently pre¬ 
tended, by casting my eyes carelessly up to the big front 
window, that it was merely a casual contact. I cannot take 
upon me to say how far this was sinful; but I ken that at 
such times I sat in a sort o’ religious fervour, on terms o’ 
kindness with my bitterest enemy—for weel can love teach 
a moral to the mind—while my heart seemed rinning owre 
with gi’atitudo to the Deity for this new proof o’ his bene¬ 
volence and goodness, in the provision .made fOr puir erring 
mankind. 

I’m no sure whether I have mentioned that Margery was 
in the service o’ the minister—if no, ye must understand 
that she was his housemaid; and the manse, ye may weel 
conceive, Richard, was not the best place in the world for 
carrying on a courtship. I happened to bo mucklo thought 
on, however, by the minister and his wife—for my learning, 
ye sec, brought me within a very little o’ the minister him- 
sel—indeed, wo were nearly a buckle; and I, accordingly, 
had frequent invitations from him on a week-day night, to 
drink tea and spend the evening. On those occasions, un¬ 
fortunately, I only saw Margery when she brought in and 
carried out the tea things; but one night, when the minis¬ 
ter and I were indulging ourselves after the four-hours was 
owre (I may mention, for your edification, Richard, that 
four-hours signifies the time o’ drinking ica—fow’, accord¬ 
ing to AVatson, being the ancient hour for the afternoon 
beverage)—it was after our tea was done, as I was saying, 
thivt the minister and I sat down to a glass o’ whisky-toddy; 
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joculaily, ibr he a-as a pleasant, agreeable man, Mr Heslon- 
WoiT™ da not'*’ °' 'loosing your life!” 

» I bluntly replied™ “vi “r’l^aiT™!'"''' 

tathen philosopher’has be’artfully 

«•»< m m oniaM-rrhich s,Vo,-o„ 1 °!f 

heaven.’’ * - - Soocl life is the way to 

Ob, is'2 “’beTdlS:: 

gi’ea^bieetiontCrhn? 1°^’ ' “ 

Hcslop, MebljinihS"^’ '““"*maidr says Mm 

Had I Uel conyS:nrtr?^°“,“^“"“' ” 
could not have felt more confused than T r ^ 

-one who L 'T ! 

Brown, to a hluestoching ? ” ' say you, Mr 

“White lamb’s-wool sir m-w • ■■ ■ 

r" uT 1' n’t bi drotoy““fi.““'i'" ‘o 

to a shade.” ■ ■ ^ ho pai’ticular 

Another loud laueh from +ta„ ' • • ' ’ ' 

Wed up this saUyf andTl b M- 

door opened, and m capered iw' Parlour- 

« o’ ooals, to mendXirf E’m‘ f “ 

tune, went out, and left tlip m* * 4 . the same 

tumbler. I thought I never 
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tercsting as she did that night; and I was so passionately 
struck with her appearanee, that, without minding the pre¬ 
sence o’ the minister, I leaned hack on my chair, and, taking 

the glass o’ spirits into my hand, and looking owre my left 

# 

shouther— 

“ My service to you, Margery,” says I, and drank it off. 

“I daresay the man’s gyte!” says Llargerj^, staring me 
in the face like an idiot, as she gaed tittering out o’ the 
room. 

I was not to he heaten in any such way, however; and 
on the afternoon o’ the following Sahhath, I contrived, when 
the kirk scaled, to get into the loaning before Margerj^ and 
saimtcring till her and her neighhour overtook me, I turned 
round just as they were passing my side, and, says I, keeping 
up with them at the same time— 

“ Here’s a hraw afternoon, lassies.” 

“ It’s a’ that,” says her neighhour. 

Now, had it heen to crown me King o’ England, I did not 
ken what next to say, for I felt as if I had heen suddenly 
tongue-tacked; and, without the word o a lee, Richaid, I m 
certain wo walked as guid as two hundred yards without 

uttering another syllahle. ' 

“ IIow terrible warm it is!” says I, at last, removing my 

hat, and wiping the perspiration from my brow with mj 
India silk napkin. 

“So I think,” says Margery, jceringly. And the nc.xt 
minute she and her neighhour doubled the corner o’ the 
loaning, and struck into the path which led down to the 
minister’s, without so muckle as saying, “ Guid e’en to yc, 

sir!” , ■ ■■ 

I made the best o’ my way hack through droves o’ the 

kirk folk, who kept Bi)ccring at one another as I passed, 

«luito loud enough for me to hear them— 

“ ’J’herc now, what a world this is!—isna that the light¬ 
headed dominie? 'Whar can he hae heen stravagin on 
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He can hac been after uae 


tie Lord’s-day afternoon? 
gnid.” 

KirbSl wafdeteSdTo? n 

My next step was to mnni • ■!! ^ persevere. 

“ 1 W liL to be a omV™ ff 

got it filled, thoucrfi I did Mt ^ ^ 

>«y«i, „h41 «^aiLoZl°r^ 

Ifor dW I forget her mother-for °f T ‘”® 

courting, Eichaivl +« n- • important tbinff in 

day I 

‘‘southernwood” that I was in tlie h r!^ 

like to overcome hef Ti °° tTlf' *'*' '"aa 

tmce or thrice, on a Sunday afterlo^'ST’"*“• 

«w If 7 r■ 

cast 0 Ills faither’s house wlipn i a stone’s- 

sake but ask me in. On such op “‘'“®e’s 

used to yoke about relio-ion 
versation and argument did not ftiHo ' 

igb sense o’ my abilities Mn • » 

taken with my particular modeTexurT*^"'’ 
maisters, Richard, have to woIpI ®^P/«™-for schule- 

and frequently when I have 

uebbed words, she would have sl^'^l ^o“g- 

and cried out— ' ®Hpped me on the shoulder, 

Maister Brown; for to hm ye IpISTl'^l^ f ^ 
scholar reading aloud frae a prenfod h i ^^tin 

^y, are no found in every head- / ^^raw words, 

manner.” ^ acquit themselves in such a 

Hiis DlAnjcm-n-^- i-^j. _ 
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everyday night, being doM^n at tea with Margery’s brother, 

liei niotlier says meaning, no doubt, for me to take the 
liint— 


Ye iniistna sit there, Kobert ”—that was to her son— 

for ye ken your sister is do^vn at Greystone Mill, and has 

to come hame licrsol tlie night, which is far frac being chancy, 

seeing that there are sac mony o’ tliac Irish fallows upon 
tlic road.” 

I will take a stci3 doun,” saj^s I; “ it will bo a pleasant 
walk.” 

lhat wad be such a thing!” says the auld woman, 
“ iiiul him sitting tlicrc! Now, I’m vexed at mysci for liav- 
ing mooted it before ye.” 

“I feel a pleasure,” says I, “in going; and it’s o’ no use 

Kobert tiring liimscl, as lie was thrashing aneugh through 
the day.” 


“ But ye’re sac kind and considerate, Maistcr Brown,” 
says slic—“ it’s just imposing on your guid nature athegither. 
Hurry her hame, sir, if j^e please, afore the darkening; but, 

to bo sure, wo nccdua fret, kenning she’s in such excellent 
company.”. 

I accordingly set off for the Greystone Mill; and Mdien I 
came in front o’ the iiromiscs, I began to see that it was 
ratlicr an awkward business I was out on; for I didiia ken 
but Margery miglit hao somebody o’ her aiu to sec her hame; 
and to go straight uj) to an unco house, and speer for a 
hnnalc tliat I liad only spoken twice till, and that in a dry 
“ liow-do-yc-do ” kind o’ manner, was rather a trying afliiir, 
llichard, for one that was naturally bashful, as ye may weel 
conceive. Into the liouse I went, however, and meeting 
aiild vwotcr-the-mcJdcr in llio entry— 

“ flow’s a’ wi’ yo, freond?” Bay.s I, in guid brnid Scotch, 
sliooting out iny Invnd, at tlio suinc time, to give him a hearty 
shul(o. 

“ Yo Ltto the advaulago o’ mo,” says Iio, dr'awiug back 
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and puckering up his mealy mouth. “ I diima kcii 
ye.” 

“ I’m the schulemaister o’ Selkirk,” says I. 

“And what may the schulemaister o’ Selkirk bo wanting 

wi me?” says he, gruffly, still keeping me standing like a 
borrowed body in the passage, 

I m seeking a young woman,” says I, 

Oh, ’ says he, “ye’ll be Margery Johnson’s sweetheart, 
Ise warrant—come awa ben.” 

‘ He s no my sweetheart,” says Margery, as I was stalk¬ 
ing into the bit parlour, “ I wonder what’s brought tlie 
randering ybo^ here.” 

This, I confess, was rather a damper; and had I not boon 
V ee versed in a woman’s pawky ways, and kent that she 
^vas aye readiest to misca’ them for whom she liad To 
greatest regard, before folk. I’m not so sure, Richard, what 
1 © a^ve een the ujishot. I sat doun, however, as if I had 
not overheard her, and chatted awa to the miUer’s twagaucy 
daughters, keeping a watchful eye on Margery a’ the time, 

10 id not seem to relish owre weel the attention I wa.s 

fT' 1 ^ was a 

^ oitified, for she gaunted twice or thrice in the midst 

to put her hand before her 
outh and cast her eyes up to the watch that stood on the 

pintr to say—“ It’s time we were step- 

1 m^, lad. I kept teasing her, nevertheless, for a cm id bit • 

and when at last we left the mill, and got on to the road 

tak ^ Linthaughs, I says to her, “ Will yc 

tak my arm, Margery dear ? ” > » m j c 

till.”^^^^ arms,” says she, “ for them ye mak love 
‘‘ That’s to you, then,” says I. 

Then I must not ken how to mak it,” says I- “but 
aibhns yc’ll teach me.” ^ 
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‘•Scliulemaisters dinnaneed to be taught/' says she; ‘‘ ye 
ken nicelies how to mak love to Betty Aitcliison—at least 
to her siller.” 

This was the miller s youngest daughter.—“ What feck o’ 
siller has Betty?” says I. 

Ye can gang and ask her,” says she. 

Hoot, what serves a’ this cangling?” says I, taking hold 
o’ her arm, and slipping it into mine—“ you are as het in the 
temper as a jenny-nettle, woman.” 

‘‘ Ye’re the first that said it,” says she. 

‘‘And I hope I’ll be the last,” says I. And on we joggit, 
as loving-like as if we had been retiuning from the kiikon our 
bridal. 

It might be four weeks after this meeting, that Margery 
and I were out, on an autumn evening, in the lang green 
loaning that leads down to the Linthaughs. It was as bonny 
a night as man could be abroad in: the moon, nearly fidl, 
was just rising owre the Black Cairn, and the deep stillness 
that prevailed was only broken by the low monotonous mur¬ 
mur o’ the trees, or interrupted by our own footsteps. I 
dinna ken how long we might have sauntered in the loaning 
—aiblins, two hours — and though inclined a’ the time to 
confess to Margery that I loved her, I could not bring my- 
sel to out with it, for aye as I was about to attempt it, I 
felt as if something were threatening to choke me. At last 
I thought on an expedient. And what was it, think ye ? No 
— you’ll not guess, Richard; but you’ll laugh when you 
hear. I had recently got by heart the aft’ecting ballad 
that had been w’ritten by a freend o’ my ain, on "W illie 
Grahame and Jeanie Sanderson o’ Cavers, a little before 
Jeanie’s death; and, thinks I—as I was a capital hand at 
the Scotch—Ise try what eflect the reciting o’ it will have 
upon Margery; for wha kens but it may move her heart 
to love and pity? This scheme being formed, I says to 
her— 
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wacsomc ballad about 

Jcame Sanderson and her sweetheart 
^ Where was I to hear it?” says she. 

to hear it?” saj's I. 

• 1 in no caring,” says she. 

. that I began the ditty: but as it lii« , i 

m prent, I had better rin owre it that Z ^ \ 

judge o’ Its fitness for accomplishing my 

to WiUie Grahame, and he to her-z-^Ve m 

SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

‘ ‘ Six years have come and gane, -Willie, 

Since first I met M'itb you; 

And through each chequer’d'scene I’ve Icon 

Affectionate and true. 

But now my yearning heart must a’ 

-Its cherished Lopes rosiffn- 
i-o..™. 0. ti,. .ij. 
v^an nay true love be mine.” 

‘ Oh do not speak o’ death, Jcanic 
Unless that ye would break 

It, r‘7* M'ould shed 

Its life s-blood for your sake;— 

or what a dreary blank tliis world 

Would prove to me, I trow, 

If ye were sleeping your long sleep 

Upon yon cauld green knowe! 

When I have pass’d from earth, -Willie 
^ sorrow as you will, ’ 

^In oth?^?- «eek 

^ in other objects still. 

ior though^ when my worn framo • i j 

I our grief may be profound, 

My very name will soon become 

me a forgotten sound 1 ” 

That shamed the elder wiae. 
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Now stripp’d o’ a’ the bloom that told 
Your heart’s fond love langsyno. 

33ut do not^ Jeanie Sanderson, 

Come owre your death to me: 

It’s pain enow to see you look 
So sad on a’ you see.” 

I’m dying on my feet, Willie, 

Whate’er you’d have me say; 

And my last hour on earth, I feel. 

Draws nearer every day. 

Nor can ye with false hopes deceive; 

For ne’er can summer’s heat 
Restore the early blighted flower 
That’s crush’d aneath your feet.” 

Oh, bring once more to mind, Jeanie, 

The happiness we’ve seen. 

When at the gloaming’s tranquil hr’ 

We sought the loaning green. 

Ye ken liow oft I came when ye 
Sat eerie, love, at hame, 

And tapp’d at that bit lattice, whiles — 
Your ain true Willie Grahame ! ” 

It’s like a vanish’d dream, Willie, 

The memory o’ the past. 

And oft I’ve thought our happiness 
Owre great at times to last. 

Alas ! your coming now I watch 
In sickness and in pain; 

But will ye seek my mother’s door 
When once that I am gane? ’’ 

You’re harbouring thoughts o’ me, Jeanie, 
It’s wrong for you to breathe; 

For oh, is wretchedness the gift 
To me ye would bequeath ? 

I’ve ne’er through lifh loved ane but you; 

And must the Lopes o’ years 
Be rooted from my heart at once, 

And quench’d in bitter tears'! 
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“ Ye stand ’tween me and heaven, Willie, 
Yet, oh, I do not blame, 

Nor seek to wound the feeling heart, 
Whose love was aye the same, 

Jliit love is selfish to the last, 

^^d I should like to wear 
The locket round my neck, when gano, 
riiat holds my Willie's hair! 

It cuts me to the heart, Jeanio, 

To see you thus give way 
To trouble ye are forciug on, 

Por a' your freends can say. 

And do ye think that I could e'er 
To others passion vow 

Were death to break the link that binds 
Our hearts so closely now 1 ” 

“ It may be that long time, Willie, 

Will teach you to forget, 

Nw leave within your breast—for me 
One feeling o’ regret. 

But, should you fold another’s heart 

To yours with fond regard. 

Oh, think on her who then shall lie 
Happ’d up in yon kirkyard! ” 



Would ye 


You’re vei 



says she. 


There are few loy 


few lovers to be met wi’ ” 
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illic Gialiame and Jcanie Sanderson—their devotedness is 

rare.” 

Ye 11 be judging frao yersel, Ise •vrarrant,” says Mar¬ 
gery, 

“ Oil,” says I, “ I do not doubt but I could mak as «nnd 
a sweetheart as WiUie Grahame, would onybody try^ino. 

But I ve a secret to tell ye, woman,” continued I, summon- 
iiig Tip courage to male a confession. 

“ AVomcn canna keep secrets,” says she; “so ye had better 
no trust me wi’ it.” 

A long silence was the upshot o’ this, and wo sauntered 
on, as if wo had been two walking statues, till wo came 
within siglit o’ tlie manse. Margery could not but notice 
my perplexity; for I looked round and round about mo a 
tliousand times, for fear o’ listeners, and licmmcd again and 

again, as tlie words mounted to my lijis, and swooned away 
in a burning blush on my face. 

“What was it ye were gaun to tell me?” at last says 

she. It maun bo some great secret, surel}'’, that ye’re in 
such terror to disclose it.” 

Weel, Margery,” says I, in the greatest fervour, locking 
her liand passionately in baith o’ mine—“if yo will have it 

“I LOVE YOU !” 

“ Is that a’ ? ” says she, coolly slipping awa her hand. “I 
really thought, from seeing sao mucklo dumb-show, that yo 
liad someihing o’ importance to toll mo.” 

Might I ask, if yo liko says I to her, earnestly. 

Wore it oven possible that I did,” says she, “do yo 

tliink that I wad bo sic a born fool as to tell yo?— Atwcel 
do T 110 

T liad oflen heard, Richard, o’ folk being dumbfouiidorod; 
but, till that moment, I never knew what it was to bo so 
TiiyHoI; and sucli was tho keen sense o’ my silliness, that I 
m (iu "NviHlied t might sink down througli Iho earth, clean 
out o siglit and hearing. As matters stood, however, I saw 
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there was naething for it but urging Margery to discretion; 
so I says till her, seriously- 

“I hope in heaven, Margery, that neither your partner 
nor anybody else will be the better o’ what has passed be¬ 
tween you and me this night! ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” says she. 

‘‘Why,” says I, “I mean, that ye’ll no acquaint them wi’ 
my liking for you.” 

“ Guid truly,” says she, wi’ a toss o’ her head, “I wad hao 
muckle to speak aboot! To tell ye the truth, lad, I never 
was thinking ony mair aboot it, nor wad it hae entered into 
)ny head again, had ye no mentioned it.” 

“ I do not care,” says I, rather wittily, “ how seldom it 
enter your liead^ Margery, so long as it engage your 
lieartr 

“Ye’re a queer man,” says she, “to be a schuleraaister; ” 

and skipped aff to the manse, without expressing the least 
desire to see me again. 

Wlien I went home and lay down in bed that night, I 
could do nothing but toss and tumble; and aye as my silli¬ 
ness recurred to me, I would have uttered a loud hem^ as a 
person will do when he is clearing his throat, to keep tho 
racking thought down; but, in spite o’ a’ I could do, it con¬ 
tinued uppermost, and kept torturing me till better than 
lialf**past four in the morning. Weel, thinks I, this is really 
a fine pass I ve brought mysel to! Til not only become tho 
laughingstock o’ the minister and his wife, but the whole 
town will join in with ready chorus. Time slij^pcd on, how- 
c^ er, and things remained much the same, save that Mar- 
geiy took upon hersel a great many airs, and behaved on 
a occasions as if I were her humble servant. At last, 
Richard, I took heart o grace, plucked up a spirit, and 
seemed careless about her. That Margery was secretly 
piqued at this, I had ample proof; for, meeting William 
Aitchison one night at her father’s—for she had then left 
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the minister s service—to mortify me, the puir creature paid 
the inost marked attention to the young man, scarcely goaui- 
ing me; but, for a’ that, I could see plainly aneugh that she 
preferred me in her heart, though her pride would not let 
lier show it. Nor did she stop here; for, when Aitchison 
rose to go awaj^, she hurried to the press, and taking out a 
l)ottlo o’ spirits, she i:)oured him out a dram, which he no 
sooner had swallowed, than she put away the bottle and the 
glass, witliout so muckle as saying, “ Coll^^ will ye taste?” 
But I saw through a’ this, Kichard; and, though she went 
to the door and laughed and chatted with him, I knew 
l)rawlies, from her very manner, that she was acting, and 
Avould have gien the best tiling in a’ the house, to have 
been freends witli me again. At last, into the room she 
comes, and sets hersel doun by the fire, with her hands OAvre 
ilk other. Now, thinks I, I’ll pay ye back in your ain coin, 
lass; so I rattled away Avith her brother, for as guid as half- 
aii-hour, about the qualities o’ bone-dust and marl, never 
letting on that I saAV her a’ tlio time, until happening to pat 
tlio auld colly that lay sound asleep on thehearthstane, the 
])uir creature, vexed at tlio tliought o’ tlic dumb beast get¬ 
ting that attention jmid him Avhicli Avas denied to hersel, 
kicked him ill-naturedly Avith her foot, and ordered him out 


o’ the room. 

“ I thought lassies Avere aye best-natured Avhen they had 
seen their jo and dearie,” says I, giving her brother a sly 
dunch Avith my arm, and looking slily up in Margery’s face. 

“She’s ill the sulks, the jade,” says her mother; “and if 
she doesna keep a better temper, the Avorst Avill be her ain 
—that’s a’ that I’ll sa3^” 

Margery made no reply to this; but taking the candlestick 
into her hand that stood on the table, left the parlour Avith- 
ont uttering a Avord. 

“What’s the matter Avi’ ye and her iioav, James?” saj's 
the auld Avife —for she did not mind styling me iVcnVcr, as 
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we were so very familiar, though I must say that hlargery’s 
faitlier continued to the last to Maister me—he had such a 
regard for mysel, and veneration for the profession. 

There is naething the matter with ns,” says I—‘‘ that I 
]:cn o’, at least.” 

Come, come, lad; ye maunna tell me that,” says she; 
‘‘ it’s no little that will ding my lass; and if ye hae slighted 
lier for ony o’ the Aitchisons, it says unco little for yon, wi’ 
a’ your learning. Oh, shame fa’ that weary, weary siller!” 
added she, shaking her head, and leaving the room; “it’s 
been the bane o’ true love sin the world had a beginninfir. 

o o" 


and will, I think, till it have an end.” 

On my road home that night I resolved in my mind to 
trifle no longer with Margery; for I became convinced it was 
l)ut heartless conduct, to say the very least o’t. To get her 
to confess, however, that she loved me, I was resolutely de¬ 
termined on; and, after devising a thousand schemes, I at 
last thought o’ trying what effect my way-going would havo 
upon her. Accordingly, as ye may weel remember, Eichard, 
I got a report circulated that I had an intention o’ going out 
to America, to try my luck in the other worldj so, meeting 
witli Margery one night between the Eankleburn and her 
.ain house, I asked her if she had any objections to take a 
walk with me as far as the Linthaughs. 

“ What are ye gaun to do at the Linthaughs V' 

“ Do ye not know,” says I, “ that I’m about to leave this 
quarter, for guid and a’, for America?” Her heart lap 
into her mouth at hearing this, and she quickly cast her 
eyes round on me, which were brimful o’ tears, as if to see 
whether or no I spoke in earnest, and hurriedly withdrew 
them the same moment without uttering a word. “ It’s a 
trying thing,” says I, “ to leave the place o’ ane’s nativity. 
It may appear childish, but there is a charm attaches even 
to the schulehouse, with its clay floor, and dirty hacked tables, 
that my heart cannot resistj and, as sure as death, Margery, 
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the very Trooden chair, whose hind legs I rock haclrwards 
and forwards on when the class is ranged before me, dimmed 
my eyes with tears this morning, when I reflected that, in 
a few weeks, some stranger lad should sit upon it. It was 
but the other night, too, that I chanced to light upon a few 
simple verses in Mrs Heslop’s album that quite unmanned 
me.” 

“^^liat were they about?” says Margery. 

Just about a person’s way-going and fareweel-taking,” 
says I; “and the writer, in speaking o’ the sorrow it occa¬ 
sioned him, to take a last look o’ ony familiar object, says, 
truly and feelingly— 

^ I never look’d a last adieu 

To things familiar, but my heart 

Shrank with a feeling, almost pain, 

Even from their lifelessness to part. 

I never spoke the word Farewell! 

But with an utterance faint and broken; 

A heart-sick yearning for the time 

When it should never more be spoken.' 

“ God only knows,” continued I, in the same deep earnest¬ 
ness, “ whether the time will ever come round to me when 
the bitter word shall never be spoken again. Our evening 
walks, Margery, will soon be at an end; but go where I 
will, never can I forget the green banks o’ the Yarrow, and 
the beetling brow o’ those hills, with their red heather and 
bleached bent, where I used to rin when a callant; and no 
scene, however grand or lovely, can ever have nearer and 
warmer claims upon my affection, than this loaning, ]\Iar- 
gery, where you and I have watched the lang streaks o’ the 
j’cUow sunlight fading in the grey clouds o’ evening, as the 
twilight thickened round us, rendering us as liaj^py as if 
wo were under the delusion o’ glamoury. In the sad clear¬ 
ness o’ regret, the whole o’ the simple images o’ the past 
are crowding owre my fancy; and now that I am tlunkiug 
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o’ leaving Selkirk, I cannot describe to you the melancholy 
sensation o’ loneliness that possesses me. I depart from it 
a green bough, and can only return—if ever I be permitted 
to come back—a withered, sapless stem; and, though the 
sun may shine, the bii'ds sing, and that bonny green haugh 
present the same garniture o’ sweets and beauties as ever, 
what will it a’ avail, Margery, if you^ and a’ them that I 
care for, have gone down into the grave, and left me with¬ 
out a tie to bind me to the world!” 

Here the tears actually trielded down my cheeks, Richard, 
having wrought my feelings into such a fermentation; and 
Margery, the same moment, threw her arms around me, and 
breathed on ray neck, in a tremulous and broken voice, the 
love o’ her warm and feeling heart. 

“Will ye cross the Atlantic with me, Margery?” saj^s T, 
while the dear creature still trembled palpably by my side. 

“Yes, yes,” says she, tenderly; “but ye’re no gaun to 
leave Selkirk, James; and ye ken ye’re only saying sae to 
try me.” 

“You and my happiness are so utterly entwined, Mar¬ 
gery,” says I, “that I could not for a moment harbour the 
thought, were it to make you uneasy. Til no stir a footr 

About two months after this took place, Margery and I 
were married by Mr Heslop, our ain minister; and a braw 
wedding we had, there being no less than eight couple, 
besides my guidfather, at it. And, certies, she could not 
complain o’ her down-sitting; for, though I say it who 
should not, I do not believe there’s a brawer house than 
ours—among those o’ our ain graith, I mean—in a’ Selkirk, 
or one where you’ll find half o’ the comfort; for Margery 
and I aie as happy as the day is long, and our twa bonny 
bairns, John and Mary—the laddie’s christened after my 
faithei, and the lassie after the wife’s mother'—mingle 
with us nightly aroimd our cheerful fireside in the smm 
little parlour, flelighting us with their endearing prattle, 
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find beguiling our cares witli the innocent joyousness o’ their 
happy hearts. You may tliink me a weak man, Richard; 
but r doubt not the most feck o’ parents are like m5''sel—■ 
fond o’ speaking about their offspring—no minding that it 
may be tiresome aneugh to those that never had ony them¬ 
selves; yet could we but feel how the sunshine o’ their 
young and glad hearts reflects itself back upon a doting 
faither’s, I am certain ye would think that I was more to 
be envied in my domestic happiness than the monarch o’ 

England; and wcel can I exclaim, in the words o’ the Scot- 
tisli sang— 

I view, with mair than kingly pride, 
hly hearth—a heaven o* rapture; 

While Mary’s hand in mine will slide. 

As Jjckio reads his chapter.” 


THE SOUTEU’S WEDDING. 

“Not to flatter you, Maistcr Brown,” said the soutcr, 
when tlic dominie liad finished the account of his courtship, 
“ your wooing is a Ccapital talc in itself; and could it only 
1)C put into prent, in the simple and lioncst manner—for 3^0 
hide nothing—that youVe gone owre it, Pll venture to say 
that a more laughable story is no in the book. Deil o’ the 
like o’ it I ever heard; so muckle duplicity on the one 
hand, and sheepishness on the other; and, after a’, to think 
that ye should have won your wife’s heart by such a wily 
stratagem. Ye talked, if I remember rightl}'', o’ being wcel 
up in years ere ye fell in love; but atweel I cannot say the 
same, for I was owre head and cars in it before I was 
rigidly into my teens. Having my faithcr’s business in 
Selkirk to fall back upon, and being rather liandsome, and 
no that ill-farand, and naturally gifted, like the rest o’ our 
family—for our cleverness a’ came by the Maxwells—that’s 
our mother’s side 0’ the house—it is not to bo wondered at 
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that the 3"Oung lassies o’ the place should have liohl a groat 
racket about me. I was even styled the leddies’ man; and, 
liight after night, I might have been seen strolling away 
down by the Pleasance, in company with the Jacksons—high 
as they hold their heads above you and me now, Maistcr 
Brown; and, at other times, with the braw niece o’ tlic 
dean o’ guild. At our annual fairs, too, I have seen the 
genteeler lasses—farmers’ daughters and the like—flocking 
about me for theii* fairing in perfect droves; and I’m cer¬ 
tain there was not one o! them, either from Selkirkshire or 
Eoxbiu'ghshirc, but who would have Avaded the Tweed for 
me, had I but held up my thumb. , I was very ill to i»lcaso, 
however; for, uidess I could get one possessed o’ youth, 
beauty, and siller, I had resolved never to marry. Tlicsc 
three requisites I considered indispensable in a wife; and 
though, at times, I felt my prudent resolution nearly sapped 
by the Avinning gentleness o’ Susan Baillic, I still prevented 
the sacred citadel o’ my heart from being openl}^ taken, and 
kept cautiously speculating upon the untoAvard consequences 
o’ a rash and imprudent marriage. My faither dropping off 
just as I was entering upon my three-and-twenticth year, 
his business was consigned OAvre to me, Avith the Avholc o’ 
his effects; and, although the heavy bereavement did not 
fail to make a suitable impression upon my heart, I felt mv 
personal consequence greatly increased, from the emeum- 
stance o standing in his shoon. The Johnsons AA^cnt actually' 
mad about me, besides scores o’ others, as AA^eel to do in tlie 
world as any Johnson among them; and many a trap was 
set for me, by auld crones who had daughters at a marriage¬ 
able age hanging on their hands. I continued, howcver,°ta 
gallant away among them, as a kind o’ general loA^er; and 
at a’ their select parties, there was I to be found figuring. 

Thus weeks, and months, and years passed on, and I still 
remained in single blessedness, Avhile the young Icddies o’ my 
acquaintance kept stepping off one by one—some mari'i ing 
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tradesmen’s sons, and others the young gentlemen helorig- 
ing to the neighbouring counties, till not one o’ a’ the num¬ 
ber that I used to caper about with was left for my taking. 
The very bairns o’ some o’ them, breeched and unbreeched, 
were big ancugh to come to my shop and get the measure o’ 
their slioon; and on one occasion, wlien Susan Baillic’s auld 
Irish nurse—Susan was then Mrs Captain Fraser—brought 
down the auldest lassie in her hand, to get a pair o’ red 
boots fitted on, I declare the very tears came into my eyes 
when I saw the little creature—she looked so like her mo- 
thcr! 

‘‘ Losh, me!” says I to Peggy Byrne, “ that lassie makes 
me an auld man.” 

Och, and it’s your own fault. Master Blackwell,” says 
the nurse, “ that your ould at all at all; for you, who are a 
gintlcnian born, should be glad to have the mistress and 
lairty childcr at home, even to spake to.” 

“ A wife is an expensive piece n’ furniture to keep about 

a house,” says I. 

‘‘I’m sorry to the heart for you, sir,” says she; “and if 
you care for yoursilf, you’ll not let a thrillc of money pre- 
\ iiit you from trating yoursilf to some genteel cratur of a 
wife. Will you just give a look to this swate girlccn, God 
bless itl” added she, kissing the wee lassie, “ and say if ye 
could grudge her bit of bradc, poor sowl, or tlio bradc of 
the luodcr that boro her?” 

“ But I cannot got anybody to please me, woman,” says 
I, jocularly. 

“ Take my word and honour, as an Irishwoman,” says 
Peggy, in Hibernian warmth, “you’ll bring the shame of 
the world on yoursilf, and yo will, yo will. I thought once 
you could not live after my mistress Susan; but she’s lost 
to you, anyhow, the jewel, and I only know you will 
never have it in your power to get a glance of love lioiu 
such two Bwatc eyes again.’’ 
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There arc better fish iu the sea,” says I, “ than ever 
came out o’ it.” 

“ Don’t attimpt to say so,” says she; “ for, though many 
a nate, dacent girl is to the fore, ’tis a silfisli cratiir they 
Avish bad luck to; and maybe your honour Avill let me tell 
you the iligant ould story of the ‘ Crooked Stick ’ for your 
idification. Well, then,” she Avent on, “you must know 
there A\"as a Avhimsical young Avoman sent into a green lane, 
liaA'ing on either side tall and beautiful trees; and she A\'as 
tould to inck out and bring aAvay the straightest and i»ur- 
ticst branch she could find. She Avas left at liberty to go 
to the end, if she plascd; but she Avas not, by any means, 
to be allowed to retrace her steps, to make choice of a stick 
she had already slighted. Beautiful and tall Avere the 
boughs of the trees, and SAvate to look upon; and each in 
its turn Avas decaived in not being preferred; for the silly 
maiden Avent on and on, without any rason, A'ainly exjiect- 
iug to get a more perfect stick than those that coimtcd her 
two eyes. At long and last, the trees became smaller, M’hilc 
blurs and warts disfigured their crooked boughs. She could 
not, she thought within hersilf, choose such rubbitch. But 
Avhat was she to do?—for lo! she had arrived at the ind of 
her journey, and, instead of a nate yoimg branch from a 
stately tree, an ould deformed bough was all that remained 
Avithin her reach. So the silly maiden had to take the 
crooked stick at last, md return Avith it in her hand, amidst 
the jeering of the beautiful trees Avhich she had formerly 
despised. And now,” said Peggy Byrne, iu conclusion, 

lemember the crooked sticky yoim honour, and giA’^e OA’'er 
your dilly-dallying, or sme enough you’ll get it—you wiU.” 

I laughed heartily at the Irish nmse’s foolery; and that 
very night, I mind, I had as (^ueer a dream as mortal CA’cr 
dreamed. I thought I was out on a fine summer’s day iu 
the month o’ June, fishing in the stream a little below 
Selkirk, where the Tweed is augmented by the Ettrick. I 
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was angling, I thought, Avith the artificial lly in the man- 
ucr o’ Avorm; and, though the Avatcr Avas very tiu'hid, 
trouts, like silly Avomen, are so apt to he taken Avitli appear¬ 
ances^ that that day multitudes o’ them eagerly seized 
the deadly barb, and only found out tlic deceit at tlic 
ju'ccious cost o’ their liA^es! I imagined I Avas particularly 
nice, hoAvever, in choosing the fish I raised; for, as I drew 
them ashore upon the nearest channel, instead o’ rinning for- 
Avard Avith alacrity and seizing them, I thought I stood like 


an innocent, turning owre in my mind Avhether the trouts 
Avcrc o’ such a quality as to repay me for the trouble o’ 
stooping to take them up. Presently the fish, not being 
I)roperly banked, Avould have broken the gut and torn them¬ 
selves from the hook, leaving me in bewilderment and 
shame, to execrate my ain stupid indecision. But this Avas 
not the Avorst o’ it; for in some cases I actually fancied I 
saAv tlic same bonny detached trouts taken further down 
the stream by other anglers, Avhilc a number, after a fierce 
struggle to get free, Avould liavo been seen pining, Avitli 
Avounded hearts, at the bottom o’ the Avater, unable aiqia- 
rcntly cither to feed or spaAvn. To add to my A’'exation, 
Maistcr Brown, the stream began suddenly to clear, Avliilo 
tlic fish, from the quantity o’ food that covered the Avatcr, 
grow lazy, and Avould not so mucklc as move. At last I 
thought I threw in, for the last time, in a fit o’ dcspcratioiu 
and Avhat should I do but hook a huge salmon by the side 
lin ! lie iinincdiatoly started in beautiful stylo for his far 
liame, the sea; and ns a fish so fastened Avas no better se¬ 
cured than a young bluid-horso bridled by the middle in¬ 
stead o’ the mouth, I saAv there wins nothing for it but fol¬ 
lowing him, and using my legs as Aveel as my line. Away 
Avo accordingly Avent, at a dead heat, down the Tweed— 
Hl,urting from about Ettrick foot, Avhile the fish every now 
and tlum Avould Iiavo siirung furiously out o’ tho Avater in 
his attempts to sliivcr tho line with his tail It Avould nut 
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a do, liowcvcr; auJ, after a great many hours’ plaj^ I 
thought we landed at “ Coldstream Brig-eud,” where, find^ 
iiig him greatly exhausted, I diew him closer and closer to 
the edge, whiles giving him a brattle out into the deep 
water, till seeing him unable to give any further resistance, 

I gaffed and secured him. But, judge o’ my mortification, 
when, instead o’ a bonny plump salmon, a lean, deformed 
skate lay in the dcad-tliraws upon the white gravel, to mock 
me for my pauis! The bairns, at this moment, whom I 
thought I saw distinctly on the bridge, setting up a wicked 
shout o’ derision, I awoke with the noise. Nor will I ever 
forget the agony that I was in—the sweat ran from my body 
like a planet shower; and do what I liked, I could not get 
the disagreeable image o’ the ill-coloured toom skate from 
my mind; for aye, as I dovered owre again, I was as sud¬ 
denly started by the presence o’ the hateful fish laying itsel 

check by jowl alongside o’ me. 

You may laugh as ye like, Maister Brown, at this strange 
dream; but, when you hear how significantly the crowning 
event in the after-historj’ o’ my life vras prefigured by it, 
you’ll see less cause for laughter, I’m tliinking. It might 
be half-a-year subsequent to the dream, or thereabouts, 
that I happened to be in Wooler on a jaunt; and as the 
place and the folk about it were mucklc to my mind, I was 
induced to protract my stay for several weeks. I soon made 
the acquaintance o’ several o’ the young Icddies o’ the same 
cast^ as mysel; and, among others, I got uncommonly inti¬ 
mate with a Miss Cochrane, and her sister Arabella, The 
former, I was told, had a hantle o’ siller, besides rich ex¬ 
pectations from some auld aunt in Newcastle; w^hilc stories 
were whispered o’ the prodigious number o’ ofiers she had 
I’cfused, and that he would be considered a lucky man who 
should make off with such a capital prize 1 Here, thinks I, 
Tve fallen on my feet at last; and, if I do not impove the 
golden opi>ortunity to my advantage, blame me. Miss Coch- 
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rauc coBtuiuccl shy, however; and I was hcgiuniug to do- 
spau- 0 malang any impression, when, one uiglit, being at a 
party witli her and her sister, at the liouse o’ a Mrs Caven¬ 
dish, we a three grew so delighted with eacli other, that it 
was agi-ced, before parting, that, as neither Arabella nor hcr- 
scl had ever seen Coldstream, and as they had a genteel 
cousin there, we should take a trip to it the next day in a ])Ost- 
cliaise. Off we accordingly went on the ensuing morniix^- 
and, as soon as we reached the town, a messenger was de¬ 
spatched for the genteel cousin, when presently a little dis¬ 
sipated-looking creature made his appearance, who, at the 
sight o’ his dear Sophia and Arabella, Avas like to go into 
ccstatics. He did not need to be asked twice to join us at 
dinner; for ho moved about as if the inn had been his aiii, 
and he fell to the dainties Ave had ordered as greedily as a 
h.dl-lamishcd cur. The Aviiio and brand.v, too, Avere sent 
down his throat as if his stomach had been a sand-bed, and 
ho kept drinking glasses Avith us every Avhip-touch, first 
asking mo to join him, and then his “ dear cousins,” till, long 
before the dinner was owre, I had got so comiilctcly roL'iied, 
that I could not wcol make out Avlicro I Avas, or satisfactorily 
account lor the appearance o’ the two strange Avoiueii that 
sat on each side o’ me. The haze, hoAvever, that hung 
owro mo began to go off in the course o’ the evening; aiuh 
wlien 1 cleared up sullicieiitly, the Coldstream birldc pro- 
jiosed that avc should sally out and got a sight o’ the famed 

“ Mrig-cnd,” where the well-known Teter Moodio celebrated 
(•L'liidcstino inarrijigcs. 

“ I’m yor man for a spree,” says I—for the brandy, by 
this time, had llown to my head. And, starting to iny’leet. 
and seizing Miss Cochrane by t he arm—” Como, my dawty,” 

ones /, “Ictus away down to the brig and see Jlvmcn’s 
AlturT* 

(Hj, Maflicr J>ljirk\vclll ’ fiays nuulani, in girlisli basli- 
fulness, allowing horsel at iho same l.ime to bo led off. 
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only think whcit our friends will say, should they hear of 
*us heing there! I would not for ten thousand worlds they 

should know/’ 

‘‘Fiddledee, fiddledum!” shouted I; and off we strutted, 
uttering a’ the balderdash and foolery in the world on our 
way down; and, when we came to the Brig-end, I began to 
sing, at the very top o’ my lungs, 

There’s naebody coming to marry me.” 

But I had scarcely finished the first line o’ the sang, when 
forward stepped an auld man, with a snuffy white napkin 
round his neck, and wij^i a head as white as the driven 
snaw; and says he, touching his hat with his hand— 

“Would ye be wanting my services, sii’?” 

“ What services in a’ the world can ye render, auld carle?” 
says I. 

“I’m the man that marries the folk,” says he; “my 
name’s Peter Moodie.” 

“And what do you seek for your marriage-service?” 
says I. 

“ Thi*ee half-crowns frae working-folk, and a guinea frae 
the like o’ you, sir,” says he. 

“There’s a crown-piece, my guid fellow,” says I, “and 

let me see you go owre the foolery—for the very fun o’ the 
thing.” 

“Do, do, Peter!” cried the youngest Cochrane and her 
cousin, eagerly. 

“ Wha shall I buckle, then ? ” says the mimicking 
priest. 

“ Our two selves,” says I, pressing Miss Cochrane’s hand, 
in maudlin fondness. 

“What’s your name, sir?” says the white-headed im¬ 
postor, looking me gravely in the face. 

“ Richard Blackwell,” says I, proudly. 

“ Speak after me, then,” says he—“ I, Richard Blackwell, 
do take thee, Sophia Cochrane, to be my married wife, and 
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do promise to be a lo^dllg Imsbaud uuto tboc until death 
Bliall separate us.*’ 

I did as I was ordered by tlic body, and lie next caused 
Miss Coclirane to take mo by the right baud, and repeat a 
few words after liim, muckle to the same effect. Tiiis being 
done—“ llichard Blackwell and Sophia Cochrane.” added 

the carle, with an air o mock solemnity, I jireclaim 3'ou 
husband and wife.” 

“Get on with the ceremony, ye drunken neer-do-wcel,” 
ba^^ led I, the five shillings will surely go a deal farther 
iliaii that. We’re not half married!” 

“ Iry to get ofl, if you can, and sec how jn’ll thrive,” 
says I'eter, and staggered ofl*, leaving us to enjoy what I 

considered at the time a mere farce or bit o harmless diver¬ 
sion. 

Having returned to the inn, wo had another bottle o’ 
bi andy, to drink to the health and Inippincss o’ Mr and Sirs 
Blackwell; and, as I was willing to carry on tlie joke, 1 
good-naturedly humoured the fools—for what will a man 
not do in drink—and thanked them Avith sliam politeness 
for their kind wishes. Tho bill at length was sent up to 
owr lordships; but, as tho cousin had no small cliange on 
him, and as tho loddies had left their purses behind tlicni 
in tho bustlo o’ sotting oil*, I had to pay dearly for my 
“ wliistle,” but I cared not. Having got a’ settled, we 
l)acked into tho chaiso, and drove off for Wooler; but 1 was 
so far gone, that I lay as sound us a tup on tho auldest 
Coclirano’fl shoulder, until wo camo Avithin a milo o’ tho 
village; and Avhon I awoko tho mercuri/ had fallen so low, 
that I felt aa stui)id and (iicad as a door nail. JNo sooner, 
liowevor, did wo reach their door in tho main street, than I 
banged uj> in tho cliaiso, and attem])tcd to juni]) out; but, 
ulack-a day! juy logs foil from beneath mo as if they did 
not belong to my body, Avhilo my puir head swam round 
and round, like a light bung in a gutter,—“ Afill ony o’ you 
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cTiiels,” hiccuped I to the crowd that stood in front o’ the 
chaise window, ‘‘carry me to Lucky Hunter’s?” 

“Ye maun pack in wi’ your wife, Billy,” cried they. 

“I’ve no stammered I; “I’m Ma-ma-ister Black- 

well, the braw sou-sou-ter o’ Selkirk” 

At hearing this, some witty rascal roared out— 

Doun “wi* the souters o' Selkirk, 

And up wi' the Tearl o' Hume.” 

And, suiting the action to the words, doun from the chaise 
they accordingly dragged me; but, as I would not on any 
account enter Miss Cochrane’s house, the youngsters lifted 
me into a butcher’s slaughtering barrow, and whirled me 
along the pavement like daft devils; and in the lapse o’ a 
few minutes, I was thudded against my landlady’s door, 
and tumbled out on the dirty street, as unceremoniously as 
if I had been the “ lord o’ misrule” at a village feast. Being 

w o 

carried up-stairs and laid upon a sofa, I was owre asleep 

before ye could say “ Jock Robinson,” and as unconscious 

o’ the late LuUybilloo as the bairn unborn. The burning 

fever, however, that the drink had flung me into would 

not let me sleep for any length o’ time; and about two in 

the morning I awoke, with my tongue sticking to my mouth, 

as if it had been tacked; nor could I open my lips wide 

aneugh to let in a teaspoon shank, though my very throat 

was cracking with the heat, like a piece o’ parched muir- 

land. In raising mysel on the sofa, I fortunately got hold 

o’ the bell-rope, and, resting mysel on my elbow, I rang it 

as furiously as if the house had been in flames about my 
ears. 

“ What, what, what is the matter with you ? ” sputtered 

the terrified landlady, scrambling up the stairs. “ People 
will think it is the fire-bell.” 

“It is a great enough fire-bell,” says I; “and if ye do 

not keep back your abominable candle, you’ll set my breath 
a-low.” 
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The good folk will then take yon for one of the new 
lights,” says she. 

“For mercy’s sake,” cries I, “bring up your water-pipe, 
and let it run doun my throat, to slocken me ! ” 

“ Tlicrc’s not such a thing as a water-pipe in Wooler,” 
says the aggravating creature. “The good people in this 
rpiartcr haven’t tlie spirit in them that you’ve got.” 

“Oh, do not torture me, wife,” said I, “with your off- 

taking way, for I could drink the Till dry, could I get at 
it.” 


“You shall have a pro2icr sluicing in it in the morning, 
then,” says the unfeeling wretch; “so just lay j^our head 
liigh till daylight comes in.” 

Seeing T could not better myself, I flung my head down 
with a terrible clash on the side o’ the sofa; while my thirst 
grew so intolerable, that the very breath which issued from 
my oraini)ed lips was like to stillc mo. In this indescribably 
miserable state I lay till about seven o’clock, when, b}'- a 
sickly edort o’ strength, I got up, and tried to walk across 
tlie lloor; but my l)rain reeled at every step, and my limbs 
sliook beneath mo like willow wands. With my e^^cs swim¬ 
ming in dizziness, I next sought the washhand-basin, and 
plunging my head into the cauld water, I kept it there for 
nearly three minutes, drinking coi>iously at the same time; 
M.nd tlmugli the terrible stimulus brouglit on a severe shiver¬ 
ing r|ualm, tliat lasted for nearly a quartcr-of-an-hour, it 
cleared my facidties sudiciently to lay mo open to a' the 
violence o’ self-reproach. Having swallowed a beefsteak, 
with ]denty o’ mustanl and i)e])2icr, I felt comparatively 
reendted, at least in body; and when the day laid worn on 
to about four iu the afternoon, I thought, as tlio reading- 
room was <ndy at the next door, T might contrive to slip iu 
uiiol)S(M'ved, a,nd get a sight o’ the ])apers. I accordingly 
Hbde out, and got into the room without meeting any (»ne, 
Avhero I found uu auldish man iu a brown tufted wig, who 
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used glasses, sitting brooding owre the had tiincs foment 
the window. He did not take any notice o’ me, nor I o’ 
him; but I had not got weel seated, Avhen in steps a spruce¬ 
looking body, in a Petersham frock, who immediately 
marched up to the spectacled dumby, and inqumed if there 
was any news going. 

“ None,” replied the latter, in a sepulchral tone o’ voice, 
“neither foreign nor domestic.” 

“You haven’t heard, then,” says the other, “of Miss 
Cochrane’s affair ? ” 

“Has she been seizedV’* says the elderly gentleman, 
taking off his spectacles, and turning up the whites of his 
eyes. 

“ Ay, ay, heart and body,” says the younger, in a fit of 
laughter; “she has been seized by her husband, a half¬ 
witted idiot of a fellow, a native of the town of Sel¬ 
kirk.” 

4 

“Ye dinna mean to say sac?” rejoins his friend. 

“The simpleton -vras hooked at Coldstream Brig-end,” 
cries the young man in the surtout, as I stole out, in an 
agony o’ remoree, and directed my steps to my lodgings, on 
the most freendly terms with desperation. IMy worst fears 
were instantly confirmed; for I no sooner had entered the 
house, than Mrs Hunter placed a letter in iny hand from 
the youngest Cochrane. I have carried the thing about 
Avith rue for these ten years now; and, as I regard it as a 
kind o’ curiosity, ye would aihlins like to hear it. It’s just 
word for Avoid to this day as I received it:— 

. “ My dear Brother, — Mrs Blackwell, your much- 
attached Avife, has passed a miserable night—going out of 
one hysteric into another; and bitterly lamenting that she 
should have giA’^cn her hand to one Avho seems determined 
to repay the affection she has heaped upon him Avitii a 
neglect which, if persisted in, Avill not fail to break her 
loAung heart. She has tasted nothing since she left Cold¬ 
stream, save a mouthful of cold Avater, and a little thin 
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gruel; and our fear is, that the poor sout will starve lienself 
to dcatli! Do come down immediately, and try to comfort 
hci, and you may rely upon my kind oiliccs in doing away 
with the unpleasant feelings to -which your unaccount¬ 
able conduct last night has given rise.—Your affectionato 
Bister, 

“Arabella Cochrane.'’ 


T turned in actual loathing from the perusal o’ this artful 
scrawl; Avhilc my heart was like to burst -with the wild tumult 
o’ feeling that distracted me. “Is it possible,” asked I, again 
.and ag.ain, o inysel, “that I am m.arried? No, no, it cannot 
be; and rather than live witli a woman I do not like. I'll 
leave the country, and transport myself for life to the far¬ 
thest isle o’ Sydney Cove.” How I was kept in my right 
judgment throughout that slcc]ilcss .and miserable night, is 
a wonder to me till this day. Twenty times did I fondly 
convince niysel that it was a’ but a crazed dream; and as 
oflcn did the truth flash upon my mind, curdling my very 

bhiid with shaino and remorse. Tho morning at length 

1 ^ ^ 

nroukiny, 1 Iiastiily arose, tlircw on clothes, jind hurried 
down to llic “Cottage” lor a post-chaise; and in less tlian 
ail Iioiir I was oil, hag and haggage, on my way to Sellcirlc. 
l>ut ])a(l news travel unco last; and, long hoforo I reacliod 
the town, t lie story o’ my clandestine marriage was in the 
mouMis o auld and young; and, on driving up to my ain 
house, Ihe first siglit I saw was tlio big radical Hag wapped 

to ih(^ cliimnoy, and flapping out owrc tho premises, in token 
o’ rejoicing. 

“ Dll, Tam ilson,” cried T to the foreman, stamjiing my 
foot in madness, “what, in tho name o’ a’ that’s guid, has 
teinpt('d ye to lioist that infernal rag above my house? 
H’(»ar it doun Ihis moment, sirrah, if yo value either your 
nniister’s (’haracter or your ain emph^y,” 

“ Ft was put uj), sir, in honour o' 3'our marriage,” says 
lie. 
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“ Breathe that worc'l again in my hearing,” says I, “ and 

* 

I’ll eleave you to the teeth, ye scoundrel!” 

In the midst o’ our cangling, a chaise rolled up to the 
door, when out jumped my two she-tormentom, and their 
little blackavised cousin, and marched direct into the shop. 
A scene immediately ensued that baffles a’ description. Tho 
auldest Cochrane first tried on the fainting and gi-ecting; 
but finding, after a great deal o’ attitudinising, that she 
was as far from her purpose as ever, she next began to 
storm like a fury, and even had the audacity and ill-breed¬ 
ing to smack me in the face—not with her lips truly, but 
with her open hand—using towards me, at tho same time, 
language that would disgrace an outcast in a Bridewell. 
After expending the whole o’ her wrath on my head, tho 
party left the shop, threatening that they would make my 
purse smart for it in the way o’ a settlement. And they 
were as guid as their word; for I had forty pounds a-year 
to settle on a person the law acknowledged as my lawfully- 

wedded wife, besides incurring legal expenses to the amount 
o’ three hundred pounds. 

Years have come and passed sin a’ this happened; but 
never has my unlucky marriage gone down in Selkirk; and 
I not only iiave lost my “status” in society, but my pre- 

seuce, at a public meeting or the like—even at this day_is 

the ready signal for the evil-disposed to kick up a riot. 
This I might even get owre; but when I think o’ the chccr- 
lessness o’ my ain house, and 'the sad dcsolatcncss o’ my 
heart—that my only sister, whose advice I have often treated 
with owre little deference, has sunk into the grave xvdUi a 
broken heart-that I have none to take an interest or enter 
into the cause o’ the inquietude and suffering that has 
Silently worn down the strength o’ my constitution-and 
that, were I dying the morn, tho fremmit must close my 
eyes, and my effects go to enrich an ingrateI say, Maistcr 
Brown, when I think on tho misery that my foolishness has 

229 
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bionglit upon me, aud reflect howIiaj^py I might liavc been 

liail I not become tlie dupe o’ my aiii eiroiicoiis opinions mul 

self-conceit—my very heart sickens vithin me; and, in tlio 

bitterness o’ my feelings, I earnestly Avish that I aa'cic laid 

by the side o’ my puir sister, n.nd my head at rest for ever 
below the sod. 


BOSEALLAN'8 DJiUOnTER, 
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ROSEALLAN’S DAUGHTER. 

The old strength of Eoseallan cannot now boast even a site 
on the face of the earth; for (so at least says tradition) the 
waters of the Whitadder run over the place where it reared 
its proud turrets. It is sad enough to look upon the grccu 
grass, and contemplate, with a heart beating with the feel¬ 
ings that respond to antiquarian reminiscences, the velvet 
covering of nature spread over the place where chivaliy, 
love, and hospitality claimed the base-coiut, the bower, and 
the banqueting hall; but green grass, though long, and 
whistling in the winds of winter, carries not to the sensitive 
mind the feehng of mournful change and desolation su^- 
gested by the murmuring stream, as, rolling over the site of 
an old castle, it speaks its eloquent anger and triumph over 
the proud structures of man. So long as there is apparent 
to the eye a place where the cherished object of memory 
might, Avithout violence to the ordinary conditions of na¬ 
ture, have stood, the plastic fancy asserts instantly her con¬ 
structive power, and sets before the eye of the mind a stme- 
turc that satisfies all our historical associations; but the 
moment we see the favoured place occupied by a running 
water, vindicating, apparently, a right to an eternal and 
unchangeable course, the many-coloured goddess takes 
fright, and refuses to obey the behest of the will that 
wishes her to compete with nature in the work of creation, 
vye have stated a tradition, and we do not answer for it. 
There may be doubts now about the precise locality of the 
old strength of Eoseallan, but there are none in regard to 
t le fact of its last proprietor having been Sir Gilbert Rollo, 
a favourite of King James V., who saw no better mode of 
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rewarding liis loyal subject for important services, tlian by 
giving him a grant of the castle and domains, upon the old 
feudal tenure of ward-holding. This the king was enabled 
to do, from the property having fallen to the crown by the 
constructive rebellion of its former proprietor, whose name 
Ave have not been able to discover. Sir Gilbert Kollo had 
a wife and one daughter, the latter of whom was called 
Matilda. According to the account contained in some 
letters still extant in the possession of a branch of the 
family, this young lady was possessed of charms of so ex¬ 
traordinary a nature as to make her famous throughout 
broad Scotland.” Having little faith in verbal descrip¬ 
tions, as a mean of conveying to the mind of one who has 
not seen the original, any adequate idea of those peculiar 
qualities of form, colour, proportion, and expression that go 
to form what is called female beauty, we will not transcribe 
tlie elaborate account of lier perfections Avhich we have 
had tlie privilege of perusing. We content ourselves with 
stating, Avhat Avill give a far better notion of her excellence, 
that there can be no doubt of the fact of her having been 
famous throughout Scotland at that period as the hxircst 
woman in the kingdom. It has been stated that Queen 
Mary showed her picture to some of lier French followers, 
with a view to impress upon their minds that, beautiful as 
she was, her country had produced one even transcending 
her; though some have asserted tliat the iiicture which 
liUMg in Mary’s bedroom was that of a daiiglitcr of Crighton 


of Brunston. AVc cannot reconcile the dillcrcnt statements; 
but it is enough for our purpose tliat IMatiUla Kollo was 
supposed to bo entitled to compete for this distinction. 

Sir Gilbert and Lady Kollo were stauncli Catholics of the 
primary cliurch. They gratified King James, by extending 
their liatred to all tliose who showed any disi)9sition to 
favour the iiartial reformation cllcctcd by Henry VIII. of 
England; whoso law of tho six articles was then a subject 
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of bitter contention among all parties, both in England and 
Scotland, This religious prejudice was of greater import¬ 
ance in the family of Roseallan Castle than as a mere ques¬ 
tion of faith. It interfered with the success of a suitor for 
the hand of Matilda—an English knight of the name of Sir 
Thomas Courtney. This individual, who was much famed 
on the English side of the Borders fOr his knightly bearing, 
manly proportions, and beauty of person, was ambitious of 
carrying off the fairest woman of Scotland; as well from an 
ardent passion with which he was inflamed, as from the 
pride of having to boast among his English compeers of 
being the possessor of so inestimable a jewel as the “ Rose 
of Roseallan.’* His suit had been favoured for a time by 
Matilda’s father, but had been discharged as soon as it u’as 
Icnown that the lover of Matilda was an admirer of Henry’s 
new system of religious reformation. This determination on 
the part of her parents was not disagreeable to the daughter, 
who had never been able to see, in the proud stateliness of 
the handsome Englishman, those softer qualities whicli could 
enable him to respond to the high aspirations and impas¬ 
sioned feelings of what she conceived to be genuine roman¬ 
tic love. 

# 

For a considerable period, Sir Thomas had not been a vi¬ 
siter at Roseallan. He had, however, left a deputy in the 
person of Bertha Maitland, who had been Matilda s luu-se, 
and was still retained in the family as a favomed domestic. 
A favourer of the religious tenets of the new English refor¬ 
mers, she had looked favourably on the suit of the lover; 
and there was reason to suppose that English gold, as well 
as English principles of religion, had been employed to gain 
over her interest in behalf of the Englishman. Her efforts 
had been sedulously devoted to the excitement of some feel¬ 
ing of attachment on the part of Matilda; but as women 
can only excite love in then’ female companions by rivalship, 
her praises went for nothing more than an old woman’s gar- 
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rulity. Iklatilda felt it impossible to give her affections to 
her English suitor, and was glad to take refuge behind the 
coinmauds of her father, never to see him, and never to lis- 

ten to his high-flown i)rofessions of i:>assion. 

Many other suitors sought the favoiir of the far-famed 
Hose of Roscallan. They Avere of the highest of the land 
many of them the courtiers of Iving Jamesj and the lules 
and canons of love-making, taken from tlie old lomances 
“ Amadis de Gaul ” and others—were learned by heart,^ and 
acted on by tongue and eyes. But all was in vain. Ihcic 
was not a single individual among all those Avho resorted to 
lloscallan, not even Sir Gco)-go Douglas (who had been fa- 
voiircd by her father), that had been able to excite the least 
spark of alfcction in the bosom of the fair object of their 
suit. The circumstanco was remarkable, but not the less 
true; and the difficulty could not be solved by the ordinary 
expedients. Though the most beautiful woman in Scotland 
at tliat time, she was the humblest; and no rejected lovci 
could lay his bad fortune to the account of pride, or solace 
his self-love by an imputed arrogance of beauty. The per¬ 
fect disengagement (so far as could bo observed) of her af¬ 
fections, kept up the hopes of her English adiniror, a\ lo 
learned cvervthing that took place at the castle through t lo 

of l.i. Wroa ngont. Tl.c ...clWlona of liovllov 
were kept u]); but her praises had, by repetition, bcconie 
tiresome, and fell upon the car of her fair mistress like the 
tuneless notes of the birds that, unlittcd to be ot the choir 
of Ihe forest, chirped on the old walls ol Koseallan. 

'J'lio eustlo was so situated that one end ol it was a nios 
wasliod by (he waters of the Whitadder. A small bridge was 
tlirown over the river, and eommunieated with a deep n oo' 
<ui tlio other side, tlien called the Satyrs Hall. n ^ 
wood, and towards the end of the bridge, avus a snia^ h)a\ c , 
Avhich had been built for the sake id* JMatilda, and in a\ 
rho often Wit during the heat of the mid-day sun, lis eui g 
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to the songs of the birds, or reading some of the old romances 
and ballads of Scotland, which she loved with the devotion 
of the heart. It seemed to be in the imaginary world of 
these narratives that she had found the lover who defied the 
eflbrts of so many suitors to obtain a place in her affections. 
Her rapt fancy, occupied in tfie contemplation of some form 
which it had painted with all the fond colours of exagge¬ 
rated beauty, carried her away from the ordinary thoughts 
and feelings of life. Yet it was not all imagination; she did 
not carry her romance so far as to uphold that no man of 
mere flesh and blood, however well put together, and how¬ 
ever well decorated by the smiles of nature (the artificial 
ornaments of fashion she valued not), could satisfy the heart 
that had enshrined within it those hallowed images of a 
beautiful creative imagination. One who knew human na¬ 
ture, and the habits of thinking and acting of imaginative 
females, would have discovered, in this love of the fair in¬ 
habitants of her own Elysium, the true reason of her appa¬ 
rent coldness towards the most beautiful and accomplished 
men of her time; but they would have suspected that the 
form of beauty she thus cherished had some foundation in 
nature; and that—though an excited fancy engages in its 
service the young female heart, and, having limned for it an 
ideal object to contemplate, ceases not till it engages for the 
image the most pure, and sometimes the strongest aflections 
of the heart—there is still a substratum in reality to which 
all may be referred. So was it with Matilda Kollo. One 
day, when sitting in her bower, she had fallen asleep with 
a volume of Italian poems in her hand. She had been busy 
culling roses—the bower was strewed with them; and the 
sun sent his rays past the window and entrance of the re¬ 
treat, as if to avoid an interruption of her repose. She was, 
however, inteiTupted by another cause; and, looking up, she 
saw the face of a man gazing steadfastly upon her through 
the window. Alarmed, she started up—the individual dis- 
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appeared; but the beauty of his countenance, which tran¬ 
scended anything she had ever seen on earth, or dreamed of 
in the grandest of her rapt imaginations, left an impression 
on her which she never forgot. She was supplied with a 
form of beauty on which her fancy might luxuriate, and to 
which she would refer all the descri23tions in her favourite 
worlcs; nor did she fail in this—for, though she could not 
discover who the individual was, and did not see him again, 
she cherished the beloved image as a treasure, .and, day 
and night, in her fanciful musings and in her dreams, she 
delighted to contemplate the beauty of her imaginary lover. 

One morning Bertha accosted her young mistress in such 
a manner as to excite her curiosity. 


(( rn 


<( rn 


Tlic cushat doesna use to coo when the owl flies,” said 
she. “ Heard ye, my young leddy, the sounds last night in 
the beecliwood 

The owl is generally busy there at night,” replied Ma¬ 
tilda. “ I went to sleep early, and never waked till morn¬ 
ing, wlicii I heard the wind booming like a moon-baying 
spaniel through the forest. It had begun before you slept; 
but you know, Bertha, you find often a magic virtue in niglit 
sounds that no one else has the wits to discover.” 

“A lover’s flute has mair virtue in it for young inaidcna 
ihjin for auld witches,” replied the other, looking knowingly. 
“Sir George Douglas has tried his looks and his speech 
ni)on you; his success may, poradventurc, be greater tlirough 
the means o’ music, the lover’s charm.” 

“ I understand you not, good Bertha,” replied Matilda; 
“ you do not moan to say tliat Sir George Douglas was bold 
enough to Borenado mo in that house into which he might 
liave entered, and, by a father’s authority, claimed my at¬ 


tention.” 


“ If it wasna Sir George, yo can maybe tell mo wha it 
was,” replied the old nurse, looking cunningly into the face 
of Matikhu 
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“ I tell yc nothing, Bertha, for I heard nothing, said 
the other. 

This conversation, which was interrupted by the entrance 
of Lady Rollo, roused the curiosity of Matilida, who, igno¬ 
rant of the interest felt by Bertha in the suit of the English 
lover, did not observe in her words or manner any wish to 
acc^uirc information, but only a simple badinage on a sub- 
jeet of love. She trusted her nurse implicitly as her best 
friend, and sought her counsel often in those moments of 
unhappiness when lier mother interrupted the imaginative 
course of her life by some effort to get her affections fixed 
on a proud baron or a courtly knight. The consolations of 
Bertha were ever ready; and her innocent and unsuspicious 
friend did not obsen'c, in the nurse’s zealous eflbrts to con¬ 
firm her against the marriage-plans of her mother, the an¬ 
xious workings of the concealed and paid deputy of a lover 
also rejected. She intended to have questioned her father 
about the sounds in the wood; but that day did not afford 
an opportunity for the gratification of her w'ish. Left to 
her own imagination, she concluded that some of her lovers 
had presumed to address her after the Spanish form of the 
evening serenade; and, while she resolved upon listening on 
the following evening, she w as determined to take no notice 
of the importunities of her impassioned lover. 

The evening set in writh great beauty. The full moon rose 
high in the heavens, in w^hicli there w as not discernible the 
thinnest wreath of vapour to form a resting-place for the 
eye, as it wandered among the endless regions of pure illu¬ 
minated ether. The bright queen, paramount over all, en¬ 
grossed the whole hemisphere, reducing the twinkling stars 
to the dimensions of small satraps of distant provinces, 
whose smallness increased the splendour of her august ma¬ 
jesty. The stillness of nature suggested the idea of a gene¬ 
ral worship of the presiding genius of the night. Every 
wind was stilled, and even the Whitadder seemed to glide 
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along with a greater smoothness than usual; while its sing¬ 
ing, mellow voice seemed as if it rejoiced in the bright re¬ 
flection of tlic gay queen of the heavens it held in its bosom. 
It was now about nine o’clock. Matilda was sitting at the 
casement of her apartment, overlooldng the stream—her 
eyes were fixed on the beautiful scene; the towers of Eose- 
allan threw over a part of the river a shadow, at the farther 
extremity of which, and, as it wei'e, at the point of the 
eastern timret, tlie round form of the moon, like a bright 
silver salver, lay still in the bosom of the water. A little 
beyond this strildng object stood her bower in the wood; 
and so bright was the flood of light that penetrated every 
part of the forest, that she saw the door and window of the 
romantic retreat so perfectly, that she could have detected 
the entrance of the august Oberon, or even Piggwiggan 
himself, if cither of them could have left their revels on the 
greensward, in that auspicious night, to favour her bower 
with a visit. The scene was so inviting, that she would 
have been tempted to wander over the bridge into the wood, 
if the iuforniation of Bertha had not pointed out to her the 
danger. 

As she continucil her gaze on the beautiful scene, her at- 
Icntion Avas claimed by the form of a man gliding between 
the trees in tlio wood. lie came forward to the edge of the 
river, and stood in a contemplative attitude, with his arm 
resting on the branch of an old beech, and his head directed 
in such a way as to suggest the idea that he was looking to- 
Avards tlui casement of Matilda’s apartment. On seeing him 
lake this attitude, she retired back, to prcA^eiit her white 
dross from attracting his attention. A slight examination 
Hatislied lier that he Avas an individual below the rank of 
life in Avliich sho moved, lie Avas of groat height and com¬ 
mand ie.g aspect; but his dross Avas that of the son of a ireo 
farmer of that time, being oomposoil of the rough doublet, 
bound witli a broad leather bolt, and the slouched Iiat, made 
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of tlxick plaits of coarse straw, and ornamented with a black 
riband tied round the jimction of the rim and the crown. 
Tliough worn by the inferior orders, the dress was a noble 
one, impai'ting to the wearer an air of robust strength, with 
tliat easy carelessness and mde grace which forms the dig- 
nite of the freeborn son of the mountain. It was only the 
general outline of his appearance and dress which Matilda 
could thus discover through the light of the moon; but she 
saw enough to excite her attention, and she continued to 
notice his motions. 

The stranger stood in the same attitude of mute contein- 
idation for a considerable time, his face still directed toward 
the same part of the building, in spite of the powerful claims 
on his eye and attention that were put forth by tlie splendid 
scene around him, with the round figure of the moon shin¬ 
ing in the waters at his feet. At length he took his arm 
from the branch.of the old beech, and, turning round, slowly 
directed his steps towards Matilda’s wood-bower, into whicli 
he entered, bending his tall person to enable him to get in 
at the door—a circumstance that satisfied Matilda of his 
great height, as her father—a very tall man—could enter 
without that preliminarJ^ All was for a time still and si¬ 
lent; the gentle rippling of the Whitadder deriving from 
the absence of any other soimd a distinctness which, in its 
turn, added to the depth of the quiet of sleeping nature. A 
soft sound began to rise in low strains of sweet music, com¬ 
ing apparently from the bower. It was the voice of a man, 
modulated into the tones of the pathetic expression of heart- 
felt sentiment; the air was slow, and filled with cadences 
winch brought down the voice to the lowest note; the words 
—pronounced in the low tone of the music, and run to¬ 
gether by the fluent character of the melody which accom¬ 
panied them—could not bo distinguished; but the effect of 
the plaintive soimds, co-operating with the silence of night, 
and the extraordinary scene of lunar splendour exhibited 
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by earth and heaven, was felt by ]\Iatilda as the nearest ap¬ 
proximation she had yet experienced to the lealisation of 
her imaginative creations. The music continued foi some 
time, and then ceased at the termination of one of the deep 
cadences, prolonged apparently for the purpose of express¬ 
ing a finale. The individual came out of the bower, and 
stood again on the side of the river—the shadow of his tall 
figure fell on the ground like the reflection of the beech on 
whch he leaned; he continued his gaze for some time in dead 
silence, and then, turning, disappeared in the wood. 

Matilda was unable, after all the considei ation she could 
bestow on the subject, to como to any conclusion satisfac¬ 
tory to herself, as to either the identity of the individual, 
or the object he had in view, louring the night, the scene, 
which had been deeply impressed on her mind, was venfleil 
by the power of fancy; and there was a certain romance 
about it which recommended it to her heart. In the morn¬ 
ing she (luestioncd liertha, to whom she confided her every 

Bccrct 

“ I am perplexed, Bertha,” she began. “ You asked mo 
yesterday if I had heard any sounds in the Satyr’s Hall, 
and I have Oiat (lucstion now to put.to you. The man that 
sings in niy bower must liavc some other object in vic.v 
tlian gratifying his own cars or those of the night birds 
with Ids iflaiutivc melody. What means it, Bcrtlial Oouio, 
my good friend, unravel the mystery, and the grateful thanks 

of your IMatilda w'ill reward you. 

“ If tlio throstle hen kens nac the mottled lover tliat 
sings to her, what other bird o’ the wood can come to the 
knowlcdgeT’ answered Bertha. " I’m owro auld a bird to 
ken 1100 the notes o’ a lover, or to tell a moulted teatlier 

fiae the now plume; but, as far as my auld ' 

carry, your night froend looked mair curiously at tho east 

lower o’ Boscallau than men generally do at grey was m 

tho light o’ tho moon. He’s as tall, at on> la c, as 
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Thomas, and I thocht there was only ae man o’ liis height 
in the land where he sojourns. But I think I could unmask 
his secresy.” 

Bertha looked, to see the effect of her allusion to her 
principal; but she got no encouragement. 

“ Whoever he may be,” answered Matilda, “ he is a very 
different kind of individual from Sir George Dougins; nor 
is it Sir Thomas Courtney. The melody is too sweet for 
the execution of an English throat. Ho is a Scotchman; 
probably some of my Edinburgh courtly lovers, in the dis¬ 
guise of a free son of the mountains. I cannot listen to his 
strains; but you can safely approach the bower, and may, 
as you .yourself have jiroffercd, ascertain for me who and 
what he is.” 

“ My young leddy’s wish is Bertha’s command,” answered 
the old woman; “ watch me with 3’our hazel eyes, over the 
white bridge, this night at nine. If he comes again, ho 
shall not go away unknown.” 

Wlien the evening came, Matilda was again at her case¬ 
ment. The night was as beautiful as the preceding one; 
but there was a thin halo round the moon that gave her a 
softer aspect; and the diminished sound of the mellow ripple 
of the Whitadder seemed to indicate that there was a zephjT 
abroad whose presence could be detected only by that deli¬ 
cate test. About the hour of nine, she saw the thin figure 
of old Bertha, rolled up in a cloak, steal silently from a 
postern of the east wall, and creep slowly down to the end 
of the light, airy bridge, that spanned, with its pure white 
arms, the bosom of the river. Stretching forth her bony 
hand, she seized the rail, and, having got a fii'm footing, 
walked with slow steps along the planks. Her progress 
was slow, nervous, and unsteady. Matilda was solicitous 
for her safety; for she had never seen Bertha venture along 
the bridge at night, and she herself seldom crossed it after 
nightfall, even with the aid of a resplendent moon. Her 
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attention was fixed upon her to the exclusion of all notice 
of any proceedings on the other side of the stream. The 
old woman had got to the middle of the bridge, and Ma¬ 
tilda saw with horror her supposed faithful friend fall. 
Starting from her seat, she rushed down, and in an instant 
was at the end of the bridge. Seizing the rail, she hurried 
along, and found the body of the nurse lying extended on 
tlic planlcs, apparently senseless, though she had merely 
experienced an ordinary fall, the result of a stumble. 
Bonding down, the anxious girl was proceeding to lift her 
U2>, when she was, in an instant, seized by the anus of a 
strong man, and hurried away to tho further end of tho 
bridge. Stunned by this sudden seizure, succeeding as it 
(lid tlic anxiety under which she laboured for her nurse. 


she was unable even to scream, and lay in tho arms of tho 
jicrsou that boro her away, helidcss, and nearly senseless. 
When she recovered herself so fiir as to bo conscious of her 
situation, sho found she was in tho wood, and heard tho 
sound of tlio voices of several men, among whom sho thought 
she observed tho di-sguised figure of a gentleman. Ihey had 
wrapi)cd a largo cloalc round her, and were in the act of 
jmttiiig her on tho baek ot a jennet that stood ready sad¬ 
dled and bridled, when tlio man that held her was struck 
to the ground by some one that came behind him. lie lay 
Bcnsoless at her feet; a second ouo shared his fate in an 
iiiHl.'intj and a tliird, after dealing a trcachcious blow on 
tho head of her delivoror, fiuug himself on a horse that 
stood .alongside of the jennet, and galloped olf at tho top of 
his speed. Meanwhile, she was again seized by another 
Ilian, and soon found hersoU rcoliniug in her own bowci. 

“Tho feet o’ tho roiuaiiiing horses,” said a voice at her 
feet, “ai'o raisin tho echoes o’ tho Satyrs wood. Iho 
HDoilers have rocovored, and havo Hod after their master, 
l,y li.no, t.v 11.0 «.l. „• 11.0 Twocl. Iloo feroo 

Matilda Kollo? Oun it bo excused by high birth and beauty 
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that the salvation o’ their possessor frae the arms o’ an 
English reformer cam frae the courage or the good fortune 
o’ ane that claurna lift his face to ask forgiveness for doin 
the duty o’ a fellow-creature?” 

“ Whoever you are,” cried Matilda, as she recovered, 
“ you have done little in saving me, if Bertha Maitland lies 
drowned in the ^Vliitadder; and that blood that flows down 
5mur face may be the dear price of my safety.” And she 
started to her feet, as if she were to fly to save her friend. 

“ Content yersel, fair ledd}’',” said the individual who 
still knelt at her feet; “ my wound is sma’, and as to your 
aiild nurse, I saw her rise without a lielpin liand, and, like 
the stunned bird, shake her feathers, and return to Rose- 
allan wi’ a steadier step than when she wiled ye owre the 
bridge.” 

The last words were pronounced with that irresolution 
which resulted from a fear of a false impeachment, and were 
not heard or imderstood by Matilda, who, made easy on the 
subject of her solicitude, now contemplated the individual 
who had saved her. The blood flowed profusely over his 
face, yet she could perceive that he was the same person 
whom she had seen on the previous night; and the estimate 
she had then made of his character was realised. But a 
new source of curiosity and interest was now opened to her. 
She recognised in his countenance, which was formed after 
the finest model that ever came from the pencil of Ajicllcs 
or the chisel of Praxiteles, the original of the image which 
she had so often, in that bower, called to the contem¬ 
plation of a fancy excited by the reading of “ Amadis” or 
‘‘ Cavalcante.” She was surprised and confused; her mind 
recurred back to former times; a floating vision crossed her 
fancy; she fixed her eyes on the beautiful, though blood¬ 
stained countenance of her pi’otector, and, blushing to the 
ears, threw them again on the ground. Her confusion pre¬ 
vented her from speaking, as well as from rishig to retmn 
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to the castle; and the doubt which clung to her mind, 
whether all the extraordinary proceedings of the last ten 
minutes were not a dream, added to her ii-resolution, and in¬ 
creased her embarrassment. A thought roused her suddenly 
to a sense of her position. Bertha would report her danger 
at the castle, and her father, with attendants, would in¬ 
stantly be in search of her, and in pursuit of the fugitives. 
Starting up, she made confusedly for the entrance of the 
bower; but the hem of her garment was held by her deli¬ 
verer, who implored for a moment’s delay. 

“ A second time have I been blessed,” he ejaculated, as 
he willed the blood from his face. “Three j-ears have 
passed sin chance led me to look in at the window o’ this 
wood-bower, where, gracious heaven! I saw the fair maiden 
o’ Roscallau in the beauty o’ a calm sleep. On this heather- 
bench, which was strewn wi’ roses, her head rested; a book 
had fa’en frac her left hand, and her right Avas spread amaug 
the flowing curls o’ auburn hair that spread oaato lier neck 
and l)osom. She dreamed, dootlcss, o’ some happy lover; 
for, ever and anon, tho smile played on her lips, and a tear 
struggled frao beneath tho closed lids, and trickled down 
her checks. Tho vi.sion enchanted me—I gazed, and could 
havo gazed for cA’cr. Matilda Eollo, you awoke, and saAv 
my face as it disappeared from tlio Avindow; but, Tlcaven 
liavc mercy on mo I I havo ncA'cr aAvokc frao that hour! 
Wi’ tlio o’ iliat ciicliaotnicnt, I wrestled as bccanio 

a ]niinl)lo udiiiiror o’wliat fate liad put l)cj''ond iny reach 
— hut it was ill vain, and I songlit relief frao the now scenes 
o’ Northuinberland, wliilo my brother tended a widowed 
inollior. Fato has brought nio again to tho neighbourhood 
o’ Jloseallan; but duty must—ay, shall drive mo again far 


away, 


II 


A sudden recollection glanced on tho mind of Blatilda; 
she i lirew her eyoH upon his eountenance, tho origin of all 
her day-dreams, and quickly, and as if in terror, witlidrow 
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them. A slight struggle released her from his gentle hold; 
she sprang out of the bower, and, with trembling steps, 
sought quickly the bridge, along which she hurried to tho 
castle, where she sought instantly the chamber of Bcrtlia. 
She found the old woman on her knees, at her evening’s de¬ 
votion. 

“Ah! my Icddy!” ejaculated the nurse, “why did ye 
leave me to seek ray way back owre the brig, without tho 
heli3in hand o’ your love and assistance? I was stunned 
sair by the fa’, but I heard a soimd o’ voices as I recovered. 
I looked for you, and thought ye had retmned to your apart¬ 
ment, whar I intended to have sought ye, after offering up 
ray prayers to our Lcddy for my deliverance.” 

“Sore stunned you must have been, good Bertha,” said 
Alatilda, “when you did not see my peril Surely it is im¬ 
possible. Did you not see your own Matilda carried off by 
men? Yet, why do I put that question? Surely it is suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy me that my dear friend was insensible and 
ignorant of my fate, when I see her occupied in prayer, in 
place of rousing my father to my rescue.” 

“ Carried awa by men, child 1” ejaculated the nurse, “ and 

me ignorant o’ the base treachery! By’r Leddy, Bin petrified! 

Whar were you carried, and wha were tlie ruffians ? Kenned 

ye ony o them? Doubtless, some o’ our Ilolyrude knights 

in disguise. Speak, lov'e, and relieve the beating heart o’ 
yoiH auld freend.” 

hlatilda took Bertha up to her chamber, and recounted 

to her, in the confidence of love and friendship, all that had 

occm'red to her not even excepting the interview she had 

had in the wood-bower with her unloiown but intercstiiK'^ 
deliverer. 

“ It was indeed he,” she continued, “ whose angelic coun¬ 
tenance has so long hovered over mo in my hours of retire¬ 
ment and in my dreams. He said he fust saw me sleeping 

in my bower, and he spoke truthj for you must recollect 

23*0 
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Bei tlia, of iiiy having informed j^ou, at the time, years ago, 
of my terror on awakening and finding a human counte¬ 
nance staring in upon me tlirough tlie window. My confu¬ 
sion prevented me from recognising him; hut his counte¬ 
nance had got into my mind by the power of its beauty, 
while my memory sometimes let go the connection between 
the image which subsequently waxed so vivid, and the oc¬ 
casion by which it became a part of my thoughts. Oh, long 
have I cherished it, long assumed it as the face of the bea¬ 
tified hero of my histories, often limned it in air by the 
pregnant pencil of my fancy, dreamed of it, and wept as the 
light of day chased away the beloved fbrm, and left mo only 
iirits place tho things of ordinary life, the countenances of 

the knightly wooers of ITolyrood!” 

“ And wha is ho,” inquired Bertha, “ wha thus shoves his 

head into Icddics’ bowers, and sao timously saves them frao 
the hands o’ kidnappers?” 

“ I know not, good Bertha,” answered Matilda. “ lie is 
humble, and Icnows as well as I know that ho and I ne\ ci 
can bo united. Already has duty taken him hcncc, and 


again is ho to force himself far from mo. I may never see 
1dm more. Would that I had never seen him, or were fated 

to SCO him ever!” 

“Deliverer and spoiler aro alike unkennod, then,” said 
Bertha. “ llac yo nao suspicion o’ the treacherous caitits ? 
she added, looking soarchingly into Matildas face. 

“None,” replied tho other. “I hoard them not; but, 
Bertha, iny best and truest friend, you must endeavour to 
learn for mo some intelligence of my deliverer; for, though 
ho cannot over stand in any other relation to me, I could 
wish to know something of one whoso imago I have trea- 
mired up in my heart, oven as a miser does tho number that 
forms tho index of his wealth. Tho widow loves tho gra\o 
of her (hiparted husband, and bedews it with tears, and 
carries away with her again tho image of him sho loav os o 
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the worms: lie is to me as the entombed lover: life and 
death are not more distant, than the pride of the Kollos and 
the humility of the poor; but his name may become as the 
graven letters of the monumental stone—I may weep over 
it.” 

‘‘ Auld age is a puir scout, my Matilda,” replied Bertha. 
‘‘Ance I have failed in my commission, and a watery grave 
in the MTiitadder had nearly been my reward. Tak the 
advice o’ eild, and seek neither his name nor nativity. The 
duty ye owe to the pride and power o’ the braw house o’ 
Roseallan must ever prevent ye frae being his wedded wife; 
and, if it is ordained that ye must forget him, ye will banish 
him from your mind the mair easily that ye ken nae mair 
o’ him than ye do o’ the bii*d that birrs past ye in the wood 
—that it has a bonny feather in its tail.” 

“ Ah, Bertha, that ignorance will not be to me bliss,” said 
Matilda, sighing; “ but, in the meantime, I must hasten to 
my mother, and tell her of the danger I have escaped.” 

“And o’ the lover that saved ye, guileless simpleton!” 
said Bertha, seizing her by the arm. “The Whitadder 
leads nae mair certainly to the Tweed, than will the story 
o’ yer danger lead to the discovery o’ him ye are ashamed 
to acknowledge as a lover. Darkness waukens the owl, 
and yer mystery will open the eyes o’ Lady Rollo. Let the 
bird sleep, or its scream will mak the wood ring.” 

Matilda saw, so far as she herself was concerned, the 
prudence of secresy, and was about to take leave of Bertha 
for the night, when Lady Rollo entered, and informed her 
daughter that Sir George Douglas of Haughhead had 
arrived to pay his addresses to her, and that she behoved 
to be in a proper state for meeting him in the morning at 
the fii'st meal. Having delivered her command, the proud 
dame retired, leaving her daughter to the many distracting 
reflections suggested by all the conflicting and painful 
events of the evening. She retired to her couch, where 
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she was to resign herself to the domination of that rapt 
fancy that had so long led the train of her thoughts, and 
regulated the affections of her heart. Sleep forsook her 
inllow, or came only for short intervals, with the Genius of 
Dreams in his train. Waking or slumbering, the image of 
the unknown youth, who had made such an impression 
upon her lieart, by the extraordinary deputed power of an 
imagination ever active in painting in bright colours all liis 
])crfecticns, was before her eyes. The higher these per¬ 
fections and tlie brighter the beauties, the greater was the 
pain and the deeper the sobs of anguish that were wiung 
from her licart, by the conviction that her love was destined 
only to similato the cankerworm, that eats into the heart of 


the Hower, and makes it perish. 

Next day, she was compelled, with her hazel eyes still 

dimmed with tears, to meet Sir George Douglas, a man she 
Iiad every reason to liatc, as well from his proud assump¬ 
tion of a right to licr affections, as from the mean and 
inconsistent mode of mediation ho resorted to, and which 
she had learned from licr mother that morning—by brib¬ 
ing licr parents witli largo promises of a tempting dowery. 
With licr feelings never kindly affected towards him, her 
heart burning with the thoughts of another, and her pre¬ 
judices excited by the information she received from her 
inothor, she conducted herself towards the knight with a 
hmitmr that called forth his hurt pride and the indignation 


of her i>arcnts. After breakfast, she retired to her apart¬ 
ment, to feast her eyes with the vision of her bower—to her 
now enchanted—while lier angry parents closeted themselves 
for a conforonco on the subjoct of Sir Georges splendid 
offer, and the conduct of their daughter. Wrought ui> to 
a pil(h of excitement by the united feelings of anger and 
ambition, they came to Iho critical determination ot snlv 
mittiiig her entirely to the power and discretion of Douglas, 
who, if ho clioso to wed her upon the sanction of thoix 
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consent, might, if he chose, dispense with that of the prin¬ 
cipal party interested. The project was instantly submitted 
to Douglas, a hard and unfeeling man, who, determined to 
possess Matilda upon any terms, closed readily with the - 
offer, and a day was fixed at the end of a month for the 
marriage. 

These preliminaries settled, Lady Rollo repaired to 
Matilda’s apartment, where she found her with her head 
resting on her hand, and her eyes fixed on the wood-bower, 
where she had conjui*ed up the image of her unknown 
lover. 

Thy conduct this day, Matilda,” she began, towards 
one of the gayest and richest knights of our land, the con¬ 
fidant of King James, and our especial friend and favourite, 
reqiiireth the chastisement of the reproof of parental au¬ 
thority; but we have witnessed too long this pride of beauty 
in thee (which disdaineth the loves of mortals, and seducetli 
thee and thy heart into the airy regions of profitless ro¬ 
mance), to remain contented now with mere words of argu¬ 
ment, persuasion, or reproach. The day of these is by, 
with the hopes of the many lovers thou hast turned away 
from the gates of Roseallan; and the time for action— 
maugre thy wishes or thy prejudices—hath approached. 
Sir George Douglas is destined to be thy husband, and the 
day after the next feast of our Church is thy appointed 
bridal-day, whereunto thou hadst best prepare thyself with 

as much grace and favour as thou mayest be able to call up 
into thy fair face.” 

Saying these words. Lady Rollo retired hmTiedly, as if 
with the view of avoiding a reply, or witnessing the sudden 
effects of her announcement. The words had fallen upon 
her daughter’s heart like the announcement of a doom, and 
closed up the fountains of her tears. She sat riveted to the 
chair, incapable of speech, or even of thought. On partially 
recovering her senses, she found Bertha standing before her. 
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Rising into a paroxysm of straggling emotion, slic flung lier 
arms round tlic neck of tlic old nurse, and kurst into a fit of 
hysterical weeping. The choking sobs seemed to come 
from the inmost recesses of her heart, and the burning 
tears, forcing the closed issues of their fountains, flow cd 
down her cheeks, and dropped on the nock of her confidant. 


Rcrtha heard the intelligence, as it was communicated in 
detached syllables, in silence; and, having placed the un¬ 
happy maiden on her chair, sank into a train of thinking, 
which her young friend attributed to a sympathetic sorrow 
for her sufl’erings. The voice of Lady Rollo prevented the 
expected consolation, and obeying the command of her mis¬ 
tress, Bertha left the apartment, promising to return soon 
again. The day passed, and Matilda, unable to join the 
company in the western wing of the castle, remained in her 
apartment, sunk in despondency, and at times \ciging on 

the bleak province of despair. 

Heedless of the gloom that overhung the minds of mor¬ 
tals, the bright moon rose again in the evening wdth undi- 
minished splendour, throwing her silver beams over Uic 
tear-bedewed face of the sorrowful maiden, whose weeping 
was increased by the contrast of nature’s loveliness. She 
sat again at the casement; her eyes Avandered heavily over 
the scone that lay like a fair painting spread before her; the 
long, dark shadows of the wood, lying by the side of bright, 
moonlit plots of greensward, witli their spangles of dew 
glittering like diamonds, reminded her of the chequered 
scenes of life, into the depth of ono of tho gloomiest of 
Avliicli she was now sunk; and her pain Avas increased as 
slio felt herself, by ibo jioAvcr of fate, contcmplatnig again 
her wood-bower, Avhich stood fair in tho broail light ol tho 
l:ir A soniid Btnick her ears and called forth her at- 
loiitiou. It was that of a lute, and caino m dying notes 
from a distance in the Avood. (Sradiially increasing m ( is- 
linctncBS, it seemed to come nearer and nearer; and now 
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she recognised the air that was sung by her preserver on 
that night when she discovered him. The sound ceased 
suddenly, and she saw the figure of her preserver emerge 
from a thick part of the wood and pass into her bower. The 
same plaintive air was again raised, and spread around in 
soft mellifluous strains, suggesting the union, by some pro¬ 
cess imknown to metaphysical analysis, of light and sound— 
so connected and blended were the feelings produced by the 
soft beams of the moon and the sounds of the lute. The 
blessed sensation passed over her racked nerves like the 
odorous incense of the altar on the excited sensibility of the 
bleeding victim; her eyes and ears were versant with heaven, 
while her thoughts were claimed by the evil workings of 
bad angels; her heart swelled with the conflicting emotions, 
and a fresh burst of tears afforded her a temporary relief. 
Her paroxysm ovei', the soft soimds fell again upon her ear. 
Retaining her breath to drink deeper of the draught, she 
heard the notes gradually diminishing, as if the performer 
wore retu'ing in the wood. He had left the bower unob¬ 
served; and the silence that now reigned around announced 
that he was gone. 

For seven successive nights the music in the wood-bower 
had assuaged the sufferings of the respective days; but for 
three nights there had been nothing heard but the cry of 
the screech-owl, and the moon had been illuminating other 
lands. The period of her sacrifice was drawing nearer and 
nearer, and the cloud of her soitow was gradually becoming 
deeper and darker. 

“ ’Tis now three nights since he was in the wood,” she 

said to Bertha. “ My silence and inattention have but ill 

« 

repaid his services and his passion. The sound of his lute 
has been to me the voice of hope breaking thi-ough the clouds 
of despair. O Bertha! my sense of duty to my parents and 
the honour of the old house of Roseallan has so nearly 
perished amidst this persecution, that I could now feel it 
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beautiful tbrougli lus life’s stream flowing for me, will 
haunt me through the short span that misery may allow 
mo. Would to God that I had returned one token as a 
mark of my gratitude, if not of my love ! Bertha, I must 
see this man, who holds in his hands the issues of my 
destiny.” 

“And ye will, guid child,” answered the nurse; “but, 
should death deprive ye o’ this refuge, we may think o’ 
some ither means o’ savin ye frae this forced match wi’ tins 
high Catholic loiight o’ Haughhead, wha persecuted tlie 
reformers as muckle as ho does his lovers. Sir Thomas 
Courtney—whom j'our father lias banned frae Eoseallaii— 
shows as muckle mercy to the Catholics as he does fair- 
seeming love to his lass-lemans. But are you able to wan¬ 
der to Mosscairn, child ? ” 

“A bleeding head did not keep him from my wood- 
bower,” replied Matilda—“ a bleeding heart shall not pre¬ 
vent me from seeing him before he dies.” 

This resolution on the part of Matilda, though it did not 
meet with the entire approbation of Bertha, was adhered 
to; but no opportunity occiuTed for putting it into execu¬ 
tion. Every hour, in the meantime, added to her luihappi- 
ness. Sir George Douglas had returned to Edinburgh, to 
make preparations for the marriage; her mother watched 
her, to detect what she termed the trick of simulated illness; 
and her father, who was led by her mother, seemed deter¬ 
mined to carry their cruel scheme into execution. Tortured 
throughout the day, the moon, now late in rising, aftbrded 
her no solace at night; the scene from the castle was changed 
from lightness to darkness; the screechiug of night birds 
came, in the fitful blasts, in place of the melody of her 
lover’s lute; and the di’eary .view called up by the power 
of association the picture of her lover lying on a dcath-bcd, 
paying, by the tortme of death, the dreatlful penalty of 
having dared to love one above his degree. 
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After a suitaUe iuspectiou, her mother had, as she thought, 
discovered that there existed no illness about her to prevent 
her from taking her usual ailing, and Bertha, who had ap¬ 
parently some puriDOse in view, came and urged her to 
walk as far as the Monks’ Mound, a green hillock that stood 
on the borders of the property of Eoseallan. They accord¬ 
ingly set out. The day was not propitious; lazy clouds lay 
sleeping on the sides of the hills, and wreaths of mist 
floated along like shadows, assuming grotesque forms, and 
suggesting resemblances to aerial beings in the act of supci- 
intendiug the operations of mortals; the wind was hushed 
to the gentlest zephyr; and the sun, obscured by the masses 
of sleeping clouds, was not able even to indicate the part 
of the heavens where he was. Nature, “dowic and v ae, 
seemed to have shrouded herself in the pall of mouining, 
and the feathered tribes, overcome by the instinctive sym¬ 
pathy, were mute, and cowered among the branches of the 
trees, as if they had borrowed the habits of the wingless, 
tuneless reptiles that crawled among the rank grass that 
covered the ground of the wood. The couple wandered 
along slowly, Matilda resting on the arm of the nurse. 
They came to the Monks’ Mound, and sat down. The 
burying-grouud of the monastery of Dominicans lay on 
their right hand, and they could see the tombstones reaving 
their groy, moss-covered heads over the turi-dyko that sui- 

rouiidcd the consecrated ground. , . , 

“ See yo the little thatched house at the foot o’ Lincleugh 

Hill yonder 1 ” said Bertha, after some moments of solemn 
silence, and liolding out her shrivelled hand. “ The smoko 
iVao its auld lum is curling among the mist-clouds; but 
tlioro’s a darker mist within, and iiao sun to scud a llaug it 

tliroiigli it.’* 

“ I see it well,” replied Matilda, in a melancholy voice; 
“ and, humble as it is, and gloomy as it may be in its inte¬ 
rior, I could oven seek there the peace I cannot find m the 
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proud towers of Roseallan. There are no forced marriages 
under roofs of thatch.” 

“ Ay, but there is death in the cottage as well as in the 
bonniest ha’,” muttered Bertha, ominously. 

Matilda looked into the face of her nurse, who con¬ 
tinued to gaze in the direction of the cottage of Lin- 
cleugh. 

“ The mist blinds my auld een,” she continued, as she 
passed her hand over her eyes. ‘‘The hour is come, and 
there should be tokens o’ gathering there—yet I see nae- 
thing,” 

Matilda looked again inquiringly into her face. 

“ Young een are sharp,” said she again, “ and now the 
mist is rowing awa frae the side o’ Lincleugh, and breaking 
into wreaths in the valley. Look again, Matilda, and tell 
me what ye see.” 

“The removal of the mist,” replied Matilda, directing 
her eyes to the cottage, “has revealed a cluster of people 
dressed in black standing round the door of the cot¬ 
tage.” 

“Ay, I’m right,” replied Bertha, straining her eyes to 
see the mourners; “ the hour is near; and see the sextons 
stand there in Death’s Croft, like twa ghouls, looking into 
the grave they have this moment finished.” 

Matilda intuitively turned her eyes to the burying- 
ground that went under the name of Death’s Croft. 

“ You seem to know something more of this funeral than 
we of the castle generally learn of the fate of the distant 
cottagers,” said she. 

“They’re lifting,” said the nurse, overlooking Matilda’s 
remark, “and the train moves to Death’s Croft. 

^ Round and round 
The unseen hand 
Turns the fiito 
O' mortal man: 
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A scrcicli at birth, 

A grane at even— 
The flesh to earUi, 
The soul to heav’u.'*' 


** Who is dend?” iiskcd Matilda, as she lixed her eyes on 
tlic procession. 

l>crtha was silent. The procession roached Death’s Croft, 
and, in a short time, the rattling of the stones and earth on 
llic conin-lid was distinctly heard. ]\Iatihla shuddered as 
the hollow sounds met her car, and Bertha crooned the lines 
of ])Octry slio had already repeated. The rattling sound 
ceased, and tlio loud clap of the spado indicated tlic ap- 
])roaching termination of the work. The inourncrs gradu¬ 
ally departed, and the sextons, having linished their work, 


returned to the monasterv. 

“Come, conic, now,” said Bertha, “we’ve seen aneugh— 
the llcsh to earth, the soul to heaven. A’s dune—let us 
return to Koscallan.” 

“ The inbahitant of that narrow coll has the advantage of 
me,” muttered Matilda, sadly, as she rose to return lionie. 
The marriage with the liiHleonior is not forced, and the 


it rii 


union enduretli for ever.” 


Bertha, who remained silent, hastened homo, and, ohl as 
hIio was, several limes outwalked lier weak and melancholy 
companion. When they arrived, they went direct to the 
apartment of ]\lal ilda, where they were mot hy Lady Bollo, 
who congratulated her daughter u]»on her increasing ability 
to go through, with the necessary decorum, the ceremony of 
tlie marriage. Ah hooii as she retired, Jdatilda Hung hersell 
on her couch, and burst into (ears. 

“There is only one imlividual who can save mo from this 
(Iriaidful fate,” she cried. “Bertha, it is borne in upon my 
mind, that 1 cannot endure tliis trial. Jk'ath t>r madness 
will bo (Jie alternative doom of the forced briilo of the knight 
of llaiiglihcad. What of Ucorgo Templeton'/ Did 3011 not 
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promise to assist me to inquire for his health? Were we 
not to visit him when my strength permitted? Tell me, 

tell me—have you heard how he is?” 

“He is weel, my bairn,” replied Bertha; “better than 

either you or me.” _ _ . 

“ Bless you! bless you, dear Bertha! eried Matilda, lis- 

ing and flinging her arms round the neelc of the old woman; 

“then there is some chance left for me. I may yet be saved 

from that dreadful doom. I would trust to the honour of 

that man who has already saved it with my life. Ah, if he 

is well, I may expect again to hear these dulcet sounds 

which thrill through my frame, and soften, by their sweet 

tones, the grief that sits like a relentless tyrant on my heart. 

When, Bertha, shall we visit him?” 

“We hae already visited him,” replied the nurse, with a 
strange meaning in her eye. “ Did ye no see him this day, 
bairn, laid by the side o’ his faither amang the saft mould 
o’ Death’s Croft?” 

“ What mean you, Bertha ?” replied Matilda. “ There is 
a strange light in your eye; I never before saw your face 
wear that expression. Ah! another doom impends over me 
—I see the opening cloud from which the thunder is to 
burst on my poor head. Why look thus upon me, nurse ? 
is there a humour on your seriousness?—^for you laugh not. 
Read the doom backwards, and do not incmr from your 
Matilda the imputation of inflicting a cruel torture on her 
who has hung at your breast.” 

“ It was to save pain to my beloved Matilda,” replied the 

/ 

nurse, with a peculiar tone, “ that I had ye hame before I 
told ye that the corpse ye this day saw laid in the grave, in 
Death’s Croft, was that o’ George Templeton.” 

Conscious of the effect that would be produced by this 
announcement, the old woman held out her arms to receive 
the falling maiden. With a loud scream she fainted, and 
forcing her way through the arms of the nurse, fell on the 
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floor witli a loud crash. The sound brought up lier mother. 
As Matilda recovered, she looked about her wildly; her eyes 
recoiling from the face of her mother, on which was depicted 
a smile of incredulity, and seeking Bertha’s, on which she 
found an expression equally painful. There was no refuge 
on either side; and, as the image of her dead lover rose on 
lier fancy, she felt, in the consciousness of the utter ruin of 
all her hopes, the stinging reproof of a tender conscience, 
tliat cliarged her with cruelty to the devoted being who, in 
defending her honour, lost his life. 

‘‘All this will not impose upon me, IMatilda,” said her 
mother. “Thou Avert well to-da}'-, A\dien tliou didst Avalk 
forth; and this well-acted fit is intended to remove the im- 
])ression I entertain of your perfect ability to perform the 
engagement your father and I have made for your benefit. 
Mark me, maiden!—I Avill not heed thee more, if thy simu¬ 
lation were as well acted as that of the Avise King of Utica.” 
And, saying these Avords, sue abruptly departed, leaving 
Matilda still scarcely sensible of Avhat AA^as going on around 
Iicr. Tlie cruel dame called the nurse after her, and the 
miserable girlAvas left to AA^rcstlc Avith her secret and di¬ 
vulged griefs Avith the unaided powers of a mind broken 
down by her accumulated misfortunes. She lay extended 
on her couch; and fancy, deriAung ncAV energies from the 
impulse of feeling, became busy in the portrayinont of the 
form of her lover, Avhomsho liad, as she Avas satisfied, killed. 
She recurred to the scene in the boAver, Avith his manly 
countenance streaming Avith blood; his visits to her boAA^cr 
aftcrAvards—Avhen ho must IniA'c been suileriiig the first ap- 
])roachcs of that disease that proved fatal to liiin; and, aboA^o 
all, her heartless conduct in hot CAmii condescending to no¬ 
tice this tribute of devotion in ouo Avho had saA^d her life. 

fSlio lay under the agony of these thoughts till it Avas after 
luglitfall, Avhen the gloom of her mind increased as the sliades 
of darkness spread around lier, Bho felt that she could 
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suffer the agonising thoughts no longer, and, starting up, 
and throwing over her shoulders a night-cloak, she hurried 
out of the castle. She found herself intuitively taking the 
way to Death’s Croft. The night was getting dark, and there 
was a hollow, gousty wind blowing among the trees, and 
whistling among the whins and tall grass that lay in 
her path. Heedless of all obstructions, and insensible to 
danger, she wandered along, and soon found herself at the 
side of the turf-dyke that surrounded the place of the dead. 
Surmounting this slight obstacle, she groped her way among 
the tombstones, starting occasionally, as a gust of wind 
made the long grass rustle by her side, or produced a hol¬ 
low sound from the reverberation of some hollow cenotaph. 
After considerable labour, she came to a new-made grave, 
and endeavoiu’ed to satisfy herself that there was not an¬ 
other equally new among the many tumuli that raised their 
green bosoms around her. On a stone at the foot of the grave 
she sat down, and wi’apped the folds of the mantle round 
her, to keep from her tender frame the chill night-winds. 
She rose, and Imelt down upon the new-made grave, the 
green sods of which she bedewed with her tears. The spot 
was doubly hallowed by recollections and self-criminations, 
and she could not, for a longer period than was consistent 
with her safety, di'ag hei’self away from it. Throwing her¬ 
self on the grass in a paroxysm of grief, she Idssed tho 
sods, and, crying bitterly, rose, and mom’nfully sought the 
path that led to that home where a new misery awaited 
her. She wandered slowly along; and, as she approached 
the castle, saw with dismay a light shining in her chamber. 
Her mother, she concluded, was there, and would, by her 
absence, get aU her suspicions fortified, that her illness was 
merely assumed. She stood for a moment, and paused, 
h’resolute how to proceed—terrified to enter the house, yet 
unknowing whither to go. A voice struck her ear—it was 
that of Bertha; and, looking round, she saw her old nurse 
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in close conversation with a man who had on the very 
dress worn by the individual who formerly endeavom^ed to 
carry her off, and who, she suspected, was no other than 
Sir Thomas Courtney. What could this mean ? Was it 
possible that Bertha was in the interest of the man who 
had attempted to force her affections, by retaining posses¬ 
sion of her person? The question was an extraordinaiy 
one, and startled lier. She stood and looked for a moment. 
Tlie man observed her, and retreated, while Bertha stealthily 
sought the castle by a back entry. Her suspicion increased, 
and, hurrying home, she threw herself on a couch. She was 
thus beset on every hand. Her lover was dead, and in liis 
grave, and all left behind seemed to be against her. There 
appeared to be no refuge from the fate that awaited her. The 
marriage-day was on the wing, and would soon cast the cloud 
of its dark pinion on the turrets of Roseallan. Her reliance 
on Bertha was changed to the poignant suspicion of treach¬ 
ery. Her mind recurred to the scene on the bridge, which 
she suspected was a part of her scheme to get her into tiie 
hands of the English reformer, whose tenets, she thought, 
Bertha secretly favoured. Thus had she lost both friend 
and lover—the one by death, the other by infidelitj"; and she 
could scarcely tell which was most painful to her—such is the 
anguish felt on the discovery of the falsehood of friendship. 
Her mother’s cruel and unjust reproof rung in her ears; her 
father was obdurate; her lover proud, determined, and, 
worse than all, filled with what he codied an ardent love, 
and which she looked upon as a loathing, ribald passion, 
the indications of which she would fly as she would the 
embrace of the twisting serpent. Pained to the inmost 
recesses of her spirits, she could get no relief from tears; 
her dry, glowing eyes looked unutterable anguish; and a 
feverish heat pervaded her system, rendering her restless 
and miserable. She flung herself on lier bed, where she lay 
tortured by her conflicting thoughts. Her mother did not 
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again visit lier^ and Bertha remained absent, apparently 
from shame.' A domestic obeyed her call, and administered 
the few necessaries she required. The night was passed in 
great anguish, and the morrow’s light brought no assuage¬ 
ment of her pain. The domestic who waited upon her told 
her that Sii’ George Douglas had ari’ived at the castle with 
a party, and that her mother expected her presence in the 
hall next day. Bertha, she said, was indisposed, and could 
not attend her; but she would, in the meantime, supply her 
place. The day passed with no variation; there was no 
relief from the hope of succour; and her mind, dark and 
foreboding, sunk into a state of gloomy melancholy. The 
night came on, and threw the physical shades of gloom 
into a mind darkened with the misery of despair. As she 
lay in this state, she thought she heard the soimd of a lute; 
and rising, she placed herself at the window. The ni^ht 
was still, and the moon, which had not for some time been 
visible, v^as sending forth faint beams before she set. The 
scene was composed and pleasant, and brought to her mind 
recollections that added to her griefs. She fixed her eye on 
the Avood, and observed a figure passing between the trees. 
It Avas too indistinct to enable her to knoAv avIio it was. 
A dark dress, unrelieved by any mixtirre of colours, sug¬ 
gested the idea of Bertha’s friend. Sir Thomas Courtney. 
A ncAv source of ciuiosity noAv arose in the individual play- 
(i^b hoAvovei, as she thought, a very indifferent manner) 
the tune that used to be played by her lover. The sounds 
Avent to her heart; but suspicion of treachery accompairied 
them, and fired her with as much anger as her gentle na¬ 
ture was capable of, against this ncAv scheme to wile her 

from the castle. At this moment, her mother and father 
entered. 

“ We haA^e got again, in the wood-bower, a lover,” cried 

the father. “ I insist, MatMa, that thou dost tell ine who 
it is,” 
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I do not know, fiitlicr,” replied Matilda. 

‘‘ Is it he with whom you attempted to elope that night 
when Bertha fell on the bridge?” asked the mother. 

‘‘I never attempted to elope,” answered the maiden, 
weeping; “ but I was attempted to be carried off by some 
one in disguise; and the man that is now in my bower may 
be lie, but I know not.” 

“ Sir Thomas Coui tney!” cried the mother. 

The father rushed out of the room. The sounds of voices 
were heard in the base-court, and that of George Douglas 
was ))re-emincnt. A shot was lieard. Matilda looked out 
at tlie window, and saw some servants carrying the body of 
a wounded man across the bridge. Lights wore brought, 
and some one called out the name of Templeton the archer, 
Matilda Hew out of the room, and was in an instant in 
tlie ballium. She looked in the face of the wounded man. 
It was George Templeton. He opened his eyes, and fixed 
them on lier face, took her liand into his, pressed it, sighed, 
and oxi)ircd. 

Some days afterwards, Matilda Rollo was led, dressed by 
the liands of lior mother, into the presence of the priest who 
Avas to unite her and Sir George Douglas. Wlicn asked if 
hIio consented to receive the kuiglit as her husband, she 
burst into a loud laugh. Her reason had iled; she was over 
aftcrwiards a maniac, and Avas tended by Bcrtlia Maitland, 
Avlio, sitting in the Avood-bower, often contemplated, Avitli 
feelings avo Avill not attempt to dcscril)o, the unhajipy vic¬ 
tim of lior treacliory. 
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THE TWO SAILORS, 

One dark and cloudy evening in September, two young 
men were seen walking on the road that winds so beauti¬ 
fully along the shore of the Solway, below the mouth of the 
Nith, between the quay and Caerlaverock. The summit of 
Criffel was hidden in clouds; the sky was dark and threaten¬ 
ing; aiid the shrieking of the sea-fowl, and the whitening 
..crests of the waves, as they broke before the freshening 
breeze, gave warning that a storm was at hand. At some 
distance., a two-masted boat; or wherry, as it is there called, 
lay on the beach, half afloat on the rising tide; and a boy 
sat* on the green bank near, apparently watching her. 

The two men appeared, by their dress, to be sailors. 
They were both in the prime of life, and remarkably hand¬ 
some; but their countenances were of very difierent expres¬ 
sions. The one, whose short, crisp hair curled over a fore¬ 
head embrowned by exposure to the elements, had the 
frank, bold, joyous look which we love to recognise as a 
characteristic of the class of men to which he belonged; the 
other, his superior in face and figm^e, as well as his senior 
in years, had a deep-set dark eye, whose very smile was 
ominous of the storm of evil passions and tempers within. 
Their conversation was loud and earnest, and was carried 
on m tones of considerable occasional excitement; the 
violent motion of their hands, and the increasing loudness 
of their voices, gave token that passion was beginning to 
USIU'P the throne of prudence; till at last the elder of""the 
two, stung to madness by some observation of his com¬ 
panion, suddenly raised his hand, and struck him a blow on 
the head, which made him stagger for some paces. Quick 
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as liglitniiig, however, he recovered himself, and rushed to 
avenge the blow. A short and violent struggle ensued j and 
then the younger, whom we shall call Kichard Goldie, sat 
astride the prostrate body of his antagonist, panting with 
violent exertion, and with his knees pinioning the arms of 
tlie other to the ground; wliile the latter, exhausted with 


his exertions, made feeble and ineflbctual struggles to rise. 

“Let me rise,” said he, at last, in a sullen tone; “you 
need not be afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” replied the other, with a contemptuous laugh; 
“ it wad ill set a born and bred Nithsdalo man to fear a 
mongrel o’ a foreigner. Eiso up, man—rise up; yo brouglit 
it on yoursel. I wadna cared for yer sharp words, or yer ill 
tongue, had yo but kecpit yer bans aif. But dinna look 
sae dour-like man. Yo nccdiia bo cast douu aboot it; it 
was a fair stand-up fccht, and yo did yer best. Come, gie’s 


yer ban, and wo’ll think nao mair o’t?” 

“Iticliio Goldie,” said Cummin, rejecting the proffered 
Jiand, and drawing back, as if he tliought its touch would 
be contamination, while his eye flashed with vindictive fire— 
“Eicliio Goldie, hear mo. When we were boys at school 
together, you were like a serpent in my eyes. Since wo left 
it, you Inivo always crossed my path, like the east wind, to 
l)liglit, juid blast, and witlicr all the flowers that lay in it. 
You liavo stood between mo and my love; and now you 
have sl.ruck mo to the cartli, and wounded mo, when fallen, 
with your taunts and sarcasms. You have roused the 
Hlumbering devil within me, and before ho sleeps again, 
you shall bitterly repent this day’s work: you shall find the 
mongrel foreigner is no mongrel in his revenge!” 

“J)iiina talk tliat fearfu gate,” said Goldie, laughing; 
“ ye’ll male a body thiidc yo’ro clean demented— speakiu o’ 
revenge, and lookin at a man as if yo wished yer ocn Wiir 
daggers, I wish yo a bettor temper and a kinder heart. I 
fear neither you nor yer revenge; and as wo inmin gang this 
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trip thegither, just put j^er revenge in ycr pouch, and let’s 
’gree and be freends.” 

So saying, he sprang into the boat, which was now rock¬ 
ing in the tide, and rewarding the boy for his trouble, and 
followed in sullen silence by Cummin, he hauled aft the 
sheets, and in a few minutes the boat was dancing over the 

waves towards Annan. 

* 

It is now necessary that we should introduce the two 
heroes of our tale more particularly to the reader, which we 
will endeavour to do as concisely as possible. Edward Cum¬ 
min’s mother was an Italian, who had accompanied a family 
of rank to England in the capacity of lady’s-maid. She was 
a beautiful woman, of warm and violent passions, and, for 
her station in life, remarkably well-informed and clever. 
Her mistress had a high opinion of her, and thought she 
was throwing herself away when she asked permission to 
many her master’s gardener; but, finding that her argu¬ 
ments to dissuade her from the connection were ineflectual, 
she gave her consent to it, and did all in her power to ren¬ 
der her favourite’s married state a comfortable^ one. For 
seven years the Cummins lived a happy and industrious life 
together—the only fniit of their union being a boy, the Ed¬ 
ward of our story. He was an uncommonly handsome child, 
and was very much noticed by the family at the hall, fi*om 
whom he received the rudiments of an excellent education, 
and acc[uired manneis and habits superior to his station. 
He was the idol of his parents; but his father—a sensible, 
steady Scotchman—did not allow his partiality to blind him 
to his son’s faults, and was firm and steady in his cor¬ 
rection of them; while the mother, with mistaken fond¬ 
ness, endeavoured to conceal his failings, and soothed 
and caressed, when she ought to have checked and 
punished him. The consequence was, that Edward 
learned to fear his father, and to despise his mother— 
and dissimulation and hypocrisy were the natural con- 
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sequences of such contradictory management. At this time 
cii'cumstances obliged the family to leave the hall, and settle 
on the Continent—the estate was sold, and Cummin, being 
deprived of his situation, returned, with his family, to his 
native place. Here their nearest neighbours were the Gol¬ 
dies; and a considerable degree of intimacy arose between 
the two families. The boys, Eichard Goldie and Edward 
Cummin, were sent, during the winter months, to the same 
school, where a great deal of ai:)parent friendship subsisted 
between them. But, on Edward’s part, it was all seeming 
—for he was a hypocrite by nature, and, to suit his own 
purposes, could fawn, and cringe, and flatter, with an air, at 
the same time, of bold off-hand independence; and it was his 
interest to keep on good terms with Eichard Goldie, who, 
though younger than himself, was more active and hardy, 
and who really ivas^ what /ie pretended to be, courageous and 
independent. But, in his heart, Edward hated his high- 
spirited companion; it was gall and wormwood to his proud 
and vindictive si)irit to notice the evident partiality sliown 
towards Eichard by his comi3anions, and the coolness and 
avoidance evinced towards himself. Several circumstances 


at last transi)ircd, which served to oi)cn Eichard Goldie’s 
eyes to the true character of his pretended friend; and a 
coolness arose between them, which, though it never pro¬ 
ceeded to an open rupture, for some time i)ut a stop to the 
closeness of their intimacy. Years passed, and the young 
men both adopted the sea for a profession, and sailed for 
some time together in the same vessel—an American trader, 
“liailing” from Dumfries. Here, as at school, though 
equally active in tlio performance of their duties, Eichard 
Goldie’s frank and generousdisiiositioii rendered him afixvou- 
rito with the rest of the crew, while Cummin in vain strove 
to make himself popular—ho always was, or foncied himself 


to bo, an object of distrust and aversion. Towards Goldio 
he maintaioed the same apparently friendly and kindly 
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bearing, while he was storing np hitter feelings against him 
in his heart. It was strange that, with growing, though con¬ 
cealed, hatred on the one side, and with want of confidence 
on the other, these two young men should have continued 
to associate, and to keep up a companionship which it only 
depended upon themselves to discontinue; but so it 'was. 
They had learned from the same books; they had sported 
beneath the same roof; they had risen from boyhood to man- 
liood together; and they could not, though so diflerent in 
disposition, entirely sever the links with which early asso¬ 
ciations had bound them together. In the neighbourhood 
of Kelton lived an old fisherman, whose daughter was one 
of the loveliest girls in the district. Our two companions, 
being near neighbours of old Grey, were very constant in 
their attentions to him; they managed his boat for him, 
helped him to mend his nets, and made themselves useful 
in every possible way. Some of the neighbours insinuated, 
that all this kindness proceeded less from a regard for the 
old man, than from a wish to conciliate his pretty daughter. 
That, however, was matter of doubt; and old Grey took the 
“ benefit of the doubt,*^and the compliment to himself. 
While flattering the father, however, they were both very 
assiduous in their attentions to the daughter, and each in 
turn fancied that he was the object of her exclusive regard. 
But EUen Grey was as sensible as she was lovel}’’, and had 
met with so much passing admiiution, and knew so well 
what value to put upon it, that she was but little afiPected 
by this additional proof of her power. She liked both the 
young men as pleasant companions, but had, as yet, shown 
no decided partiality for either. She was perfectly well 
aware that they both admired her, and she was gratified by 
their attentions—as what pretty woman would not have 
been?—but the only use she made of her influence over 
them, was to restrain their angry passions, and to keep up 
friendly feelings between them. Of the two, Cummin was 
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tlie most calculated to please tlie eye and attract tlie fancy 
of a young and inexperienced girl; for, besides being more 
strikingly handsome than Goldie, in his intercoiii'se with 
the softer sex he had successfully studied the art of conceal¬ 
ing and glossing over all the worse qualities of his nature. 
Goldie, on the contrary, was frank and open to all alike; he 
was manly and independent in his address to females, and 
never stooped to flattery or dissimulation. Things went 
on in this uncertain way for some time, till the young men, 
wearied of sailing backwards and forwards to and from 
America, resolved to vary the scene, by making a voyage to 
India. Although they both felt that friendship Avas with 
them but a name, yet they had become so united by habit 
and early association, that they could not make up their 
minds to separate, and accordingly agreed to “ enter ” on 
board the same ship. 

The evening on which our story commences, was the one 
fixed upon for their departure. Goldie had been to Annan 
the day previous, to ascertain the time of the steamboat’s 
sailing from Liverpool, and had borrowed a boat from a 
friend of his father’s there, in which he and Cummin Avere 
to return. They had passed the afternoon together at old 
Grey’s, and Cummin fancied that Ellen smiled more kindly 
upon his rival than upon himself. She immediately, Avith 
the quickness of Avoman’s tact, perceived, and endeavoured 
to remove, the impression—but in vain; and, in so doing, 
excited the jealous feelings of Goldie. They left the house 
in gloomy silence; but had not proceeded far before their 
irritated feelings found A^cnt in Avords—fcAV, and cautious, 
and half-supiu’csscd at first, but gradually increasing in loud¬ 
ness, and energy, and bitterness, till the result Avas the 
struggle Avo have already described. Cummin’s face, as he 
sat beside Goldie in the stern-sheets of the boat, Avas a true 
index to the black and vindictiA^c passions that boiled Avith- 
in his heart His glaring eye, set teeth, clenched hand, and 
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heavy breathing, told too plainly what was passing within. 
A child might have read his secret on his brow and yet 
he was too great a coward to utter it. He sat brooding 
over his wrath, and nourishing dark thoughts of hatred and 
revenge against his unconscious companion, whose momen¬ 
tary anger had passed away, and left no trace behind it. 

‘‘Ye’re as quiet’s a sittin hen, Ned,” said he; “I doot 
ye’re hatchin mischief. Dinna tak on sae, man; let byganes 
be byganes, and think nae mair aboot it.” 

Cummin’s first flush of rage,had by this time passed 
away, and he began to think of the expediency of apj^earing 
to be reconciled to Goldie—for he knew that it was only by 
treachery and cunning he could hope to gratify his longing 
for revenge. He, therefore, in reply to Richard’s speech, 
grasped him warmly by the hand, and said— 

“ Do not think so ill of me, Richard, as to suppose that 
I bear you any ill-will on account of what has passed. The 
words I uttered in my passion I am sorry for and disclaim, 
now that I am cool. I was angry—very angry, certainly; 
but that is past. How can you wonder that I am sad and 
silent, when you remember that we may never return to 
the ‘ bonny banks o’ Nith.’ We are going among strangers, 
and into strange lands: let us not forget omr old friendship 
—let us always be friends as well as countrymen.” 

“ That’s said hke a true Scot, at a’ rates,” replied Gol¬ 
die. “ What wi’ yer English lingo and yer grand words, 
ye talk for a’ thewaiid hkeaprented buik; it does a body’s 
lugs guid to listen t’ye. Ay, ‘ shouther to shouther’ is the 
word in the Highlands, and we’ll tak it for our by-word.” 
And the warm-hearted, generous lad shook him heartily by 
the hand. 

Next day, they took their passage in the steamer for 
Liverpool, and from thence made the best of their way to 
London. There they were soon picked up by one of the 
“ciimps,” on the look-out for men for the outward-bound 
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Indiamen, and, in the course of a few days, were shipped 
on board the Briton—a vessel of twelve hundred tons. 
Here everything was strange to them, and they were sub¬ 
jected to a course of discipline to which they had not before 
been accustomed. They both proved themselves to be 
smart, active young fellows, and good seamen; but at first 
Cummin was a greater favourite than Goldie—for he was 


too cunning and timeserving to commit himself in any way; 
while the latter, always in the habit of speaking out his 
mind boldly and freely, frequently got himself into trouble 
by his forgetfulness of forms, and by the bluntness of his 
remarks. In a short time, however, they eacli appeared in 
their true colours, and the scale was turned in favour of 
Goldie, whose frank and open manners, and straightforward, 
fearless confidence, established him in the general good oj^i- 
nion of his oflScers and messmates; while, on the other hand, 
the mean cunning spirit of Cummin, becoming daily more 
api)arciit, rendered him an object of contempt and avoidance 
to the latter. Tins change in the opinion of his shipmates 
rankled deep in the heart of the vindictive Cummin; and, 
forgetting that he himself was the cause of it, he attributed 
all to the influence of the detested Goldie. A circiunstance 
soon occurred which served to add fuel to the fire of evil 
passions that lay smouldering in his heart. The ship was 
Avithin a few degrees of the equator, when one day a 
strange sail was soon ahead, which proved to be a “honie- 
ward-boundcr.’* The captain immediately determined to 
board her, and gave his orders accordingly to the chief mate. 

“ Midshipman! tell the sailmaker to make a bag for tlie 
letters, and pass the word fore and aft that a bag is going 
to bo made up for England. Eii'st cutters, clean thein- 

sclvos! ” 


Tlio breeze was light, and gradually dying away; and, as 
the strangor was still at a considerable distanco, orders wore 
given to “pipe to dinner,” and for the cutter’s crew to come 
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up as soon as they had dined, to lower the boat down. In 
a short time, the coxswain of the boat—a fine, active, yoimg 
north-country man—came up with three of liis crew, two of 
whom were stationed at the taclde-fall, to lower the boab 
while the coxswain, with the other man, jumped in, to be 
lowered down in her. One of the men at the “falls” was 
Cummin; lowering away, quickly and carelessly, he allowed 
the rope to run too quickly round the “cleat,” and not 
being able to check it again, he was obliged to let go “ by 
the run.” The consequence was, that the stern of the boat 
was plunged into the water, while the bow hung suspended 
in the other tackle—the men were thrown out, and the poor 
coxswain, not being able to swim, made two or three inef¬ 
fectual struggles, and sank to rise no more. The accident 
was so sudden and unexpected, and there was so little ap¬ 
parent danger—for the water was as smooth as a mill-pond, 
and the poor fellow was within arm’s-length almost of the 
boat’s gunwale—that he was gone almost before an alarm was 
given. The men were all below at dinner; but ill news 
flies fast—in a moment there was a rush to the hatchways, 
each hurrjdng to get on deck. Goldie was one of the first 
up, and, rushing aft on the poop, he exclaimed, “ Where is 
he ? ” and, hardly waiting for an answer, sprung over the 
tafirail into the water, a height of twenty feet, and dived 
after the sinking man; but in vain—the poor fellow was 
gone beyond recall. The captain reprimanded Cummin 
severely for his carelessness, degi'aded him from his sta¬ 
tion as topman, made him a “sweeper,” and stopped his 
allowance of grog. Goldie was publicly praised on the 
quarterdeck for his spirited conduct, and received a hand¬ 
some present from the captain, besides being promoted to 
the station of boatswain’s mate at the first opportunity. 
This was a bitter potion for the moody and jealous spirit of 

Cummin; and he brodded day and night over his fancied 
wrongs. 
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The ship was now rapidly approaching tlie “line/' and 
the crew liad been for some time anticipating with great 
glee the day of fun and license whicli was in store for 
them. The old stagers amused themselves with practising 
upon tlio credulity of tlioso comparatively fresh - water 
Bailors wlio had never been to the southward of the equator; 
and strange and mysterious were tlio notions which many 
of tlio latter formed of the dreaded “lino,” from the contra¬ 
dictory accounts they heard. Some imagined that it M’as a 
rope drawn across tlio sea, which could not be cut without 
the jicrmission of the old king of the waves; others were 
gulled into the belief that there was a large tree growing 
out of tlio water, to which the ship was to bo made fast, 
until the necessary ceremonies ■were gone through. Eut 
their doubts on the subject were soon to bo changed into 
certainty. The olliccr of the deck one day made his rei>ort 
to the captain— 

The sun's up, sir.” 

“ What is tlio latitude ? ” 

“Eifty minutes north, sir." 

“Very well—make it twelve o’clock." 

►Strike oight-bclls, quartermaster!" And away went the 
old Ibllow “ forward," to strike tho bell, brimful of the in¬ 
telligence ho had just overheard; and in two minutes it 
was known all over tho ship, that, if tho breeze held, they 
•would cross tho “ lino" before morning. 

“There it is at last," muttered one of the middies, who 
liad been for some minutes apjiarontly straining his eyes 
through a tlireo-foot “ Jdollond," and who, knowing he was 
wilhin ear-shot of a knot of young cadets, 7m(ttard loud 
enough to bo overheard. 

“ What is it?" said a young Irishman, 

“The line, to bo sure—llio eiiuinoxial lino—which wo 
liave been so anxiously looking for.” 

In the meantime, groat was tho bustle among all the old 
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hands on board. Paint and tar were in constant requisition. 
A deputation had waited some days before upon the lady 
passengers, requesting from them some of their cast-off 
wearing apparel, as the crew expected “ Mrs Neptune ” to 
honour them with a visit in a few days, and wished to have 
a change of raiment in readiness for her, as she would most 
likely be wet and cold with her long cruise upon the water. 
A list had been drawn up, ready for presentation to Nep¬ 
tune, on his arrival, of all those who were for the first time 
crossing the line; and those of the passengers who were un¬ 
willing to undergo the ceremonies attendant upon being 
made “ freemen of the line,” had expressed their readiness 
to pay the eustomary exempting tribute, under the salutaiy 
dread of the razors, of three degrees of comparison, which 
were duly brandished before their eyes. 

Towards evening, the breeze gradually decreased; the 
clouds were tinged with all the gorgeous hues of a tropical 
■sunset, assuming every variety of strange and grotesque ap¬ 
pearances; and the water reflected back their image, if pos¬ 
sible, with increased splendour. As far as the eye could 
reach, nothing was visible but the glassy, undulating smface 
of the sea, partially rippled by the “ cat’s paws ” * which 
played over it. The ship was gliding slowly over the smooth 
expanse of water her large sails flapping heavily against 
the masts, as the sea rose and fell, and her smaller canvas 
just swelling in the breeze, and lending its feeble aid to urge 
her onwards; the passengers were taking their evening 
lounge on the poop and quarterdeck; while the ship’s 
“ band ” were “ discoursing eloquent music” for their amuse¬ 
ment; and the erew were scattered in groups about tho 
forecastle and waist. Just as the dusk of evening began to 

render objects obscui-e and indistinct, the ho/c-out on tho 
forecastle called out— 

“A light right ahead, sir!” 

* Light, partial airs. 
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“ Very well, my boy; keep your eye upon it, and let me 
know if we near it.” 

In a short time the man exclaimed, “ The light is close 
aboard of us, sir!” and, at the same moment, a bugle-note 
was heard, and a glimmering light appeared, which gra¬ 
dually enlarged, throwing a broad, blue, unearthly glare 
over the fore part of the ship, till the smallest rope was as 
visible as in broad dayliglit; while a loud, confused, roaring 
noise was heard, and a stentorian voice shouted, ai)parently 
from the sea— 


“Ho! the ship, ahoy!” 

“ Holloa!” replied the officer, 

“ What ship is that ?” 

“The Honourable Company’s ship Eriton.” 

“All! my old friend, Captain Oakum!—welcome back 
again! I am too busy to come on board just now; but 
I will pay you a visit to-morrow forenoon. Be sure to have 
everything ready for me, for I have a great deal of work on 
my liands just now.—Good-night!” 

“ Good-iiight!” 


Again the bugle-note was heard; and then the car of his 
v'atcry majesty—looking to vulgar and unpoctic eyes very 
like a lighted tar-barrel—floated slowly astern, throwing a 
nickering glare over the sails, as it passed; while the “ band ” 
almost knocked down what little of the breeze was left with 
tlieir counter-blast of “ Eiile Britannia,” which they puffed 


away with all their might and main, till the car of Neptune 
sank beneath the sea. 

“ Como forward,” said a middio to the cadets near him, 
just before the car dropped astern—“comc/o;'?carcZ, and see 
Neptune's car; it is worth your while to look at the old boy, 
whisking along at the tail of half-a-score of dolphins, with a 
poop-light as big as a full-moon blazing over his stern; you 
(;an see liim quite plain from the lorccastlc.” And away 
they all ran, helter-skelter, towards the forecastle—the 
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middle knowingly allowing the young aspirants for military 
distinction to get ahead of him, and bolting under the fore¬ 
castle, while they ran thimdering up the ladder. They had 
hardly reached the upper step, before a slight sprinlding 
from aloft made them look upwards; and, while they were 
gaping, open-mouthed, m wonder from whence the rain 
could proceed, as not a cloud was to he seen, they had 
soon reason to think that a waterspout had burst over 
their heads; for—splash, splash, splash—bucketful after 
bucketful of water was poured on their devoted heads 
from the “foretop.” As soon as they recovered from 
the momentary shock and surprise, they made a precipi¬ 
tate retreat, amid roars of laughter from all parts of 
the ship, in which they were fain to join, to conceal their 
mortification. 

All was now quiet for the night; the “band” had played 
“God save the King;” the watch had been called; and 
the captain’s steward had annovmced, “ Spirits on the table, 
sir. 

“ I had no idea, Captain Oakum,” said one of the passen¬ 
gers at the “ cuddy ” table, “ that Neptune was such a dash- 
uig blade, with his flourish of trumpets and car of flame. I 
shall feel a gi’eater respect for him in futm’e. Does he 
always announce his approach in such style!” 

“ No; he sometimes does it by deputy. Last voyage, I 
was walking the quarterdeck with some of my passengers, 
when we were all startled by seeing a figure, in white, come 
flying down out of the maintop. It fluttered its wings for a 
while, and then alighted on the deck, close before us; touched 
its hat, and delivered a letter into my hands; and then— 
whisk! before we had time to look round us, it was flying 
up into the mizzentop. The figure in white was one of the 
topmen—intended, I suppose, to represent Mercury; and 
the letter was from the King of the Sea, announcing his ap¬ 
proach. The men had rove a couple of ‘ whips ’ from tho 
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main and mizzeu mast-heads, and the end of each being made 
fast round ‘ Mr Mercury’s ’ waist, he was lowered from the 
one top, and ‘ run up ’ into the other.” 

“ Capital! It must have been rather startling, in the 
dusk of evening, to see such a strange sea-bird alight at 
your feet.” 

The next morning, as soon as the decks were washetl, 
preparations were made for the approaching ceremony. Tlie 
jolly-boat was got in from the stern, and seemed at the gang¬ 
way, from which a long particoloured pole projected, an¬ 
nouncing that this Avas “ Neptune’s free-and-easy shaving- 
shop.” All the “ scuppers” of the upper deck were stopped, 
and the pumps were kept in constant motion, till the lee-side 
of the deck was afloat, and the jolly-boat full to the “gun¬ 
wale.” An old sail was di’awn across the fore-part of the 
ship’s “ waist,” like the curtain of a theatre, to conceal the 
actors in the approaching ceremony, Avhile maldng their ne¬ 
cessary preparations. There was an air of bustling and 
eager mystery among all the old hands, which, to the uniniti¬ 
ated, gave rise to vague and unpleasant feelings of fear. It 
A\'as iu vain they strained their eyes to penetrate the mys¬ 
teries of the sanctum concealed by the provoldng emtaiu, 
from behind which sundry notes of preparation Avere heard, 
mixed Avith disjointed ejaculations—such as, “A touch more 
black, Jem.” “ IIoav does my scraper sit 1 ” “ Where’s my 
nose?”—and so on. All Avas bustle and animation; the 
carpenter’s gang converting an old gun-carriage into a tri- 
uiniflial car; the gunner preparing flags for its decoration; 
his mates busy, Avith their paint-brushes, bedaubing the tars 
Avho Avero to act as sea-horses; and the charioteer preparing 
and fitting on Neptune’s livery. At length all Avas ready 
for the reception of the King of the Sea. 

t 

“ On deck there ! ” shouted the man at the masthead. 

“ Holloa! ” replied the oflicor of the Avatch. 

“ A strange sail right ahead, su’." 
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“Very well, my boy. Can you make out what she is?” 

“ She looks small, sir—not bigger than a boat.” 

The officer made his report to the captain, who kin dly 
entered into the spirit of the thing, to gratify the men, and 
desired to be informed when the boat was near the ship. 

“ We are nearing the boat fast, sir.” And the captain 

made his appearance on deck, to reconnoitre the approach' 
ing strangei’. 

“ Ship ahoy!” roared a voice ahead; “lay your maintop- 
sail to the mast, and give us a rope for the boat.” 

“ Forecastle there !—a rope for the boat! Let go the 

maintop bowline! Square away the mainyard, after-guard! ” 
bawled the officer of the deck. 

In the meantime, the unfortunates who had never crossed 
the line were driven below; the “gratings” were laid on 

fore and aft, and sentries were stationed at the hatchways 
to prevent escape. 

A bugle-note was now heard murdering the “ Conquer¬ 
ing Hcio, who soon made his appearance in person, over 
the bow(3, and stood for a moment in a graceful attitude on 
the night-head, where he really cut quite an imposing figure, 
with his robe of sheepskins and flowing beard of “oakum,’’ 
and grasping in his extended hand a trident, with a fine fish 
on its prongs. A few minutes after he had descended into 
the “waist,” the screen we before mentioned was withdrawn, 
and the procession moved on. First came the ship’s musi¬ 
cians, fantastically dressed for the occasion, and playin" 
“ Eule Britannia ” with all their might and main; next 
came the triumphal car, surmounted by a canopy decorated 
with flags of all nations, under which were seated Neptime 
Amphitrite, or Mrs Nep, as Jack calls her, and a little tri¬ 
ton; and immediately in the rear followed the suite, consist¬ 
ing of the barber, doctor, clerk, and about a dozen half-naked 
and particoloured demigods, who acted as water - bailifis. 
Each of these gentlemen merits a particular description; 
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for tlicy B^ere all great men, in their way. The doctor woro 
an immense floured wig, and an uncommonly long, unwhole¬ 
some-looking nose, and over all a rusty piece of tarpaulin, 
pinclied into three corners, to represent a hat; under his 
arm he carried his family medicine-chest, the lid of which 
was open, and displayed to view pills and powders of all 
shapes, sizes, and colours, in great profusion; and in his 
hand lie carried a large bottle, labelled, “Neptune’s elixir.’^ 
I’he barber carried, slung over his arm, his shaving-box (a 
large tar bucket), with brushes to correspond; the pouch 
in the front of his apron was filled with little etceteras, 
sucli as boxes of grease for the hair, j^oivder for tlie teeth, 
&c.; and in his hand he brandished three razors', each 
about three feet long—one made of smooth iron hoop, the 
71 ext about as genteel tas a liand-saw, and the third, meant 
for ])articular favourites, with teeth grinning at each other, 
lialf-an inch apart, more or less. The clerk, or scribe, was 
a dandy of the first water: ho had on a small rardc liat, 
which looked as if it had been forced up on one side by an 
immense cro]) of oakum curls, which sprouted most luxuri¬ 
antly from under one of the rims. His whiskers were 
pointed to the wind with the greatest nicety; and from be¬ 
hind Ids car peeped the quill, his badge of office; while a 
little inkstand dangled at his button-hole. The tips of his 
nose and cars were almost hidden by a most magnificently 


stiir collar, and his chin nestled in a bod of frill, made to 
inatcli tlio collar of the best foolscap. All these genileinoi 
wore Io7ig togsj^ 

On came the pageant: Neptune’s sheep-skins and trident 
loolvcd very majestic; Amphitrito, a tall, high-cheok-boned 
Scotch “topman,” with the assistance of a little red paint 
ainl oakum locks, and arrayed cap-h-pic in cabin finery, 
made a very passable representation of a sho-monstor; the 
Imrberbrandished his razors; the scribe paraded his list, 

* ConlH. 
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and, every now and then, made use of an old frying-pan, 
with the bottom knocked out of it, fora quizzing-glass; the 
jack-tors who acted as sea-horses pranced as uncouthly as 
jack-asses; and the coachman, seated on the fore-part of the 
car, and proud of his livery and shoulder-knots, cracked his 

whip, d-d his horses for lubbers, and singing out to 

them, “ Hard a-port!” contrived to weather the after hatch¬ 
way, and then bear up round the “ capstan,” where, with 
a graceful pull-up of the reins, very much like a strong pull 

at the mainbrace, and an “Avast there!” to his obedient 

« 

cattle, he stopped the car; The captain was standing under 
the poop-awning, in readiness to receive his majesty, who 
welcomed him most graciously to his dominions. 

“ Glad to see you once more. Captain Oalcum,” said he; 
“ it warms the cockles of my heart to fall in with an old 
friend; and my wife here and I both wants comfort of some 
kind, after our long morning ride over the water; the cold 
air is apt to give one a cold in the stomach.” The doctor 
immediately stepped forward with his bottle, and presented 
it to his majesty. “ No, no,” said ho; “ none of your doc¬ 
tor’s stuff for me; keep that for my children; Captain 
Oakum knows my complaint of old.” 

The captain laughed, and his steward, taking the hint, 
pi oduced a bottle containing a different kind of elixir, which 
old Neptune seemed to quaff with peculiar relish. A glass 

was then offered to Amphitrite, who pretended to reject it, 
and tried to blush—in vain. 

“ Come, come! none of that ’ere humbug, old gal,” said 

the king; “tip it over; it’ll do you good.” And away it 
Avent, where many of its fellows had gone before. 

All! said she, smacking her lips with unqueenlike 
gusto, “ glorious stuff to drive out a cold!” 

Tlie whole of the suite were immediately seized with tho 

same complaint, and all required the application of tho 
same remedy. 
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‘"I understand, Captain Oakum, you have a good many 

of my children on hoard.” 

“ Yes, a few. I hope you will treat them kindly.” 

“ Oh, leave that to me, sir; I’ll give none of them more 
nor they desarves.” 

He then thrust out his trident to the captain’s steward, 
with a graceful ah', as if he meant' to impale him; hut it 
was only for the purpose of presenting the fish on its prongs, 
as an addition to his honour the captain’s dinner. 

“ I wish it war hetter; hut we’ve had a sad sickly season 
down helow, and all the dolphins and honitos are on the 

doctor’s list with influenzic.” 

During this interview, the men were all standing near 
the gangway, armed with huckets of water, wet swahs, &c., 
impatient for the commencement of the fun. 

“ But I must wish j'ou good-morning. Captain Oakum; I 
have no time to lose. I have two or three other ships to 
hoard this morning.” 

“ Good-morning!” 

The l)aml struck up “ Off she goes.” “ Carry on, you 
luhhers!” said the coachman. Crack went the whip—olf 
l)ranced the horses—and away whirled the car, which no 
sooner approached the gangway, than the procession was 
greeted with torrents of water, and his “godship” was half 
smothered in his own element. After gasping for hreath, 
and shaking off the superfluous moisture, Neptune and the 
fair Amphitrito took their station on “the hooms,” to 
superintend the operations of the day. The clerk handed 
to his majesty a list of his now subjects, who Avero recoin- 

111011 (led to Ilia jicculiar attention. 

“ llioliard Goldie ia tlio first on tlio list,” said Neptnne; 
“ send him up!” And away scampered tlio Tritons (or con- 
stahlos), wiio wore naked to the navist, the upper parts of 
tiieir bodies hoing liidcously iiaintod, fantastic-looking caps 
on their heads, and short painted staves in their hands. 
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The main-hatoli ‘‘grating” was lifted, and up came our 
friend Richard, blindfolded, between two constables, laugh¬ 
ing and joking with his captors as he came along. As soon 
as he made his appearance, Neptune exclaimed— 

“AVho have we got here? I ought to know the cut of 
that younker s jib. Ay, I’m blowed if it isn t the same tliat 
was cruising about the other day after a drowning shipmate. 
One of the right sort that. Just put my mark upon him— 
give him a touch of the tar-brush, and let him go.” 

Almost untouched, Richard was allowed to escape for¬ 
ward, where he immediately eejuipped himself with a v et 
‘‘ swab,” and prepared to follow the example of those around 

him. 

Edward Cummin! Bring Edward Cummin!” 

And Cummin made his appearance, escorted as Goldie 
had been, with a face almost as white as the handkerchief 
that blinded his eyes, and shivering with anticipation. The 
attendant Tritons seated him on the edge of the jolly-boat 
at the gangway; and the barber, turning to Neptune, and 
holding up his three razors, said— 

Please your honour, which?” 

“ Let us hear first what he has to say for himself,” said 
Neptune. 

AATicre do ye come from?” 

“From Scot-oo! oo!” said the poor fellow, as the 

barber thrust a weU-fiUed tar-brush into his mouth. 

“How long is it since you left it?” 

But Cummin had gained experience; he set his teeth 
pressed his lips together, and sat, a ludicrous picture of fear, 
mixed with desperate resolution. 

“A close Scot, I see,” said Neptune; “give him some 
soap to soften his Jizz^ and teach him to open his mouth. 
Shave him clean. 

The barber lathered his victim’s cheeks with tar, wdiich 
he dahbed on without much regard for his feelings; while 
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the Tritons, with their hands in his hail’, tugged his head 
about in the proper direction. The operation ^Yas per¬ 
formed with the “favourite’s” razor, which left the furrows 
of its fine edge upon his cheeks. The doctor was standing 
by with his vial of tar-water, and his box of indescribable 
pills, ready to take advantage of every involuntary gasp of 
the poor patient. At last, after daubing his hair with ran¬ 
cid grease, “ to make it grow,” the bandage was suddenly 
taken from his eyes, and he was thrown backward into the 
boat, and left floundering among the tarry water, till some 
charitable hand dingged him out. Half-drowned and half- 
blinded, Cummin staggered forwards, blessing his stars 
that his torments were over; but, alas! he soon found 
that ho had escaped from the fangs of the torturing few, only 
to encounter the tender mercies of the vindictive many. 
Groans and hisses from all quarters gave token of the dis¬ 
like in which he was held — bucketfuls of water were 
dashed in his face, and a rope drawn suddenly right across, 
triiipcd up his feet, and he floundered on the deck at the 
mercy of his tormentors, who, whenever he attempted to 
rise, dashed torrents of water upon him, and half-buried 
him in wet “swabs.” Mad with rage and mortification, 
wearied and exhausted, Cummin at last reached the fore¬ 
castle, where ho sat down for awhile, to recover breath and 
strcngtli. 

“Como, Cummin, man,” shouted Goldie to him—“como 
and join the sport.” 

There was something in Goldie’s joyous and laughing tone 
Avhich jarred upon Cummin’s excited feelings—it seemed to 
him like an insult, that his companion should bo so merry 
and happy, while ho was sitting, like an ovil spirit, scowl¬ 
ing on the scene of mirth before him. Ho made no reply to 
Goldie, but inuitcrod to hinisolf—“ Laugh on, my 
cock of tho walk; you shall pay dearly for your fun. 
I’ruin that day, Cuininin bocanio an altered man; ho 
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BO loDger attempted to conceal his dislike to Goldie, hut on 
all occasions did his utmost to thwart and annoy him. He 
used to pace up and down tlie deck, in gloomy silence, while 
the rest of the crew were sleeping around him, and dark 
and deadly were the thoughts that crowded through his 
brain. He felt that he was disliked and avoided by all his 
companions, and, attributing their estrangement to the aits 
and influence of Goldie, over and over again did he vow 
bitter revenge against him. But how was his revenge to be 
gratified? There, was the rub. He was too much of a 
coward to attack him openly, and feared to attempt any 
secret mischief, as he knew that he would be immediately 
suspected as the author of itj for his hatred to Goldie had, 
by this time, been remarked throughout the ship, where, it 
was equally obvious, Goldie had no other enemy. But, 
while he is meditating mischief, we must go on with oiu' 
story. 

When the Briton arrived in Madius Roads, several ves¬ 
sels were lying at anchor therej and one of them, a small 
merchantman, had her foretopsail loose, and “blue-peter’* 
flying. This was the Columbine, a Liverpool ship, which 
was expected to sail that night about twelve o’clock. As 
Cummin stood on the forecastle in the evening, after the 
hammocks were piped dow, looking gloomily at that vessel, 
his countenance suddenly brightened up. He rubbed his 
hands together, and laughed aloud; then checking himself, 
and looking cautiously round, to see whether any one was 
near him, he dived below. At midnight, the Columbine 

got under way,” and stood to sea, 

Next morning, while washing decks, the officer of the 
deck called out, “ Midshipman! I don’t see Cummin; send 
him up.” 

“Cummin!—Richard Cummin!” was echoed round the 
decks; but no Richard C ummin appeared. 

The hands were called out'to muster; Cummin did not an- 
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swcr to liis name. Strict searcli was made for liim, but ho 
was nowhere to be found. The first and most natural con¬ 
clusion was, that he had deserted to the Columbine; but it 
was too late now to ascertain. But that belief was a good 
(leal shaken, when one of the men, who happened to have 
boon awake at eleven o’clock the night before, said that he 
had heard a loud splash in the water, and ran immediately 
to the “port” to look out; but all was silent again; and, if 
it was, as he now supposed. Cummin, he must have gone 
down immediately. He did not give the alarm at the time, 
for he was half-asleep when he heard the noise, and thought 
he must have been mistaken. \^Tiile the man was givimr 

o o 

this evidence on the quarterdeck, up came Goldie with a 
piece of paper, which he had foimd on the pillow of his 
hammock, on which were scrawled the following 'words:— 
“Richie, I must put an end to this life of misery and 
mortification; when I am gone, perhaps you will think 
more Idndly of me. I was wicked enough to talk of re¬ 
venge. I leave my chest and all my traps to you. Be 
kind to my poor mother, for the sake of your unhappy 
sliipmatc.” It was now evident to all that the poor fel¬ 
low, whose dejection and reserve had been long noticed, 
liad committed suicide; and, much as he was disliked, his 
disappearance cast a gloom over the ship’s company for 
Boino days. Goldie grieved sincerely for him, now that he 
was gone—«all his violence, all his tempers were forgotten, 
and Richard only tliought of him as tlic friend of his boy¬ 
hood, and the companion of his early days; and ho was much 
afiected by tlie kindly feeling manifested in his note. 

Wo must now transport ourselves, for awhile, on board 
tlie Oolumbine, and follow Edward Ounimin and his for¬ 
tunes. On the night of the Briton’s arrival in Madras 
Roads, Cummin, wlio was a capital swimmer, dropped un- 
perccived under the bows of the Columbine, about an hour 
before she got “ under way,” and olimbed into the “hcail’ 
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by a rope tliat Avas banging overboard. lie passed the look¬ 
out on the forecastle; but the man, being half-asleep, took 
him for one of the ship’s company. He then dived doAvn 

S 

the mam-hatchway, and concealed himself in the “heart’* 
of one of the cable-tiers, where he remained undiscovered 
diming the day. Next night, when all was quiet, he stoic 
up on the gundeck, and was in the act of helping himself 
out of one of the bread-bags there, when a man of the mess, 

who happened to be awake, seized him as a thief, and 

■ ^ 

drugged him.on the upper deck. 

“ Bring a light, quartermaster,” said the mate; “ let us 

i ^ 

see -who this skulking thief is. Holloa!” continued he, 
starting back, Avith surprise, “ v^ho the deuce have Ave got 
here 1 Where did you spring from ? ” 

“ I came up from the cable-tier to get something to eat, 
sir; I was very hungry.” 

“ Out of the cable-tier I But hoAV did you get into the 
cable-tier?” 

“ I sAram- ” 

“ SAvam into the cable-tier I You must be a clever fellow. 

Come, none of your tricks upon travellers—tell the truth at 
once.” 

- > * 

I was going to tell you when you stopped me, sir. I 

am a ‘ Briton.’ ” 

“ Well, what has that to do vdth it?” 

“ Why, sir, I was tired of being one.” 

“ Tired of being a Briton, and SAvam into the cable-tier! 
What do you mean?” 

“ Why, sir, that I was one of the crew of the Briton, tho 
Indiaman that lay next you in the roads, and I cut and run 

from her, and got on boai’d of you, just before you got under 
way.” 

Here’s a pretty business I But we must make the best 

of a bad bargain. I suppose you’re one of the company’s 
hard ones.” 
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The Oolumbiuc was short-handed, having lost several 
men at Madras, and the captain, though he blustered a 
little when he first heard tlie story, was in his heart pleased 
to have got such an unexpected addition to his crew; and, 
after a short time, Cummin, behaving satisfactorily, was 
rated able seaman on the ship’s books. On the Columbine’s 
arrival at Liverpool, Cummin immediately set off home¬ 
wards, and made his appearance at Kelton again, about 
eight mouths after he had left it, much to tlie surprise of 
liis jiarents. lie told a long and affecting story of his suf¬ 
ferings on board tlie Briton, and of tlio illness and death of 
poor Goldie, udio had fallen a victim at sea, he said, to 
cholcia. After the death of his friend, driven to despera¬ 
tion by the ill-usage he was exposed to, he determined to 
run from his ship on the first opportunity, and had accord¬ 
ingly deserted, as before stated. He spoke, on all occa¬ 
sions, iu the warmest terms of Goldie’s great kindness to 
him, and expressed the utmost regret at his loss. The sad 
nows was <1 death-blow to the iioor old Goldies, who never 
recovered from the effects of it, and who, broken-hearted 
and repining, fell easy victims, a few weeks afterwards, to 
an epidemic then raging. Ellen Grey mourned decjily and 
sincerely for Richard Goldie; she had alwa 3 's liked him as 
an ngrcoablo companion, and respected him as an amiable 
and steady character; and though, at first, she had given 
the profercnco to the plausible Cummin, j'ct, before they 
parted, Richie’s good qualities had so much gained upon 
her belter sense, that sho had begun to expcrienco that 
kind of partiality towards him which might in time have 
ripened into a Avarmcv feeling. AVith tho quick cj'o of 
jealous rivalry. Cummin had noticed this change in licr 
I'ecliiigs, almost before sho was conscious of it herself, lie 


had iiovcr really loved her; his object iu aiipcariiig to do so 
liad been to annoy Goldio; but tho wound thus given to 
hi.s vanity had rankloil in his heart, to tho exclusion of 
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every other feeling but that of a wish to punish her for her 
defection. 

He now renewed his intimacy with old Grej", and Avas 
doubly assiduous in his attentions towards him. He had 
become, apparently, quite an altered character—that is, ho 
had become a more finished hypocrite; he had learned to 
calm his temper and to smooth his broiv; and appeared, on 
all occasions, so steady and industrious, that the old man 
began to feel the kindest regard towards him, and pointed 
him out to his daughter’s attention as a pattern for the 
young men aroimd, and one who would make a steady and 
respectable husband. There was at first, however, a change- 
ableness in his manner towards Ellen that puzzled and sur¬ 
prised her. At times, he was almost servilely obsequious 
in his attentions towards her; at others, when he thought 
himself unobserved, she was startled by the malevolent 
expression of his countenance, and by the derisive smile 
that played roimd his lips, as he gazed upon her. Cummin 
noticed the unfavourable impression he was making, and 
became more guarded in his behavom'; he redoubled his 
attentions, and never allowed a shade of unpleasant feeling 
to be visible on his brow. His perseverance had the de¬ 
sired effect of reviving her old partiality, and in an evil 
hour she consented to become his wife. The morning after 
their wedding, he had disappeared, and had never since 
been heard of, A deserted bride, she was left in all the 
misery of uncertainty respecting his fate or his intentions, 
and in utter ignorance to what cause she could impute the 
cool contempt with which it appeared he had treated her 
from the moment of their union. 

But we must return to our friend Eichard Goldie. No¬ 
thing particular occurred during the remainder of the voy¬ 
age of the Briton, until their arrival in China, where, in 
consequence of a dispute with the authorities, the ships were 
detained for several months, and a year elapsed before they 
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relumed to England. As soon as lie had received his pay, 
Richard set off for Liverpool, from Avhence he proceeded by 
steam to Annan. When his foot was fairly planted on the 
soil of Dumfries-shire, and his face was turned homewards, 
Richard could not restrain the exuberance of his spirits. 
He laughed, he sang, he ran, he waved his hat, and was 
guilty of all those extravagances Avhich could only be ex¬ 
cused in a young sailor just let loose; and Avhich, had they 
been witnessed by others of a cooler temperament, would 
liave been looked upon as the freaks of a madman. Then 
he began to think of Kelton, of his parents, and of bonny 
Ellen Grey; and with thoughts of her came a sad recollec¬ 
tion of poor Cummin, and a kind of flattering notion that 
tlic latter had had good cause for his jealousy on the night 
of their quarrel, when Ellen, every feature of whose face and 
every note of whose voice ivcre vividly present to his me¬ 
mory, smiled so sweetly upon liim, and bid him take care 

of liimself “ for a’ our sakes.” 

It was late in the evening Avhcu he approached Kelton, 
on his way homewards; and he resolved to give the Greys a 
eall as ho went i)ast. At lengtli he saAV the Avell-knoAvn cot¬ 
tage, and a flush came over his broAV when he recognised 
Ellen sitting at the door. He hastened forAvard to greet 
licr; but, instead of the friendly reception he had antici¬ 
pated, ho Avas surprised and mortified to sec her start up 
Avith a faint scream, and avert her eyes, Avith looks of horror 


and alann. „ 

“Ellen!” exclaimed he—**Iiac ye lorgotten me? AMiat 

gars yo turn awa ycr head, as thougli yod seen a bogle? 

Am I sac changed, that ye dinna ken yer auld freond, 

Richie Goldie?” And ho advanced to take her hand. 

Tho girl started from his touch, Avith a cold shudder, and 

muttered— 


“ Is it no ganc yet?” 

“ Wlint ifi’t yc’ro spoakiu o’, Ellon? 


'J'hcrc’B nought here 
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but yorscl and me? Can j'c no speak to me? It sets j’O ill 
to turn the cauld shoutlier to an auld freend.” 

The girl now looked at him for a moment fearfully over 
her shoulder, and exclaimed, with a start of joy— 

‘•Oh! I believe it’s himselT’ 

“Why, wha else did ye tak me for, Ellen?” 

“ For ycr wraith, Richie; they tcll’t me ye were dead 

“ And wha tell’t ye sic a lee?” 

“ He teirt me sae himsel.” 

“ And wha was he?” 

“Ned Cummin: he said he saw ye dee.” 

“Ned Cummin! Why the lassie’s head’s in a creek 
Ned drowned himsel, puir chiel! in Madras Roads; and 
mony a sair tliocht has it gien mo that we war imfrecnds 
when we parted.” 

“ Weel, Richie, a’ I ken is, that it’s Gude’s truth that Ned 
Cummin tell’t me ye were dead—and I believed him.” And 
the tears gushed from her eyes as she said so. “ But como 

m 

ben the hoose, and see my faither.” 

Old Grey was at fii'st as much alarmed as his daughter at 
the apparition, as he thought it, of Richard Goldie; for they 
both were infected with the superstition of the country, 
and firmly believed in the doctrine of wraiths, bogles, and 
other supernatural appearances. 

“ And, noo,” said the old man, “ that we ken that ye’re 
ycrsel, and no yer wraith, sit doun and tell us a’ that’s 
happened ye sin ye gaed awa.” 

“I hae nae time ’enow,” said Richard; “I maun awa 
hame; for I hacna seen my ain folk yet—mair’s the shame; 
but ni come back the morn’s morn, and gie ye my cracks.” 

“ But Richie, my man, hae ye no heard—d’ye no ken?” 
said the old man, hesitatingly. 

“ "VATiat’s happened?” cried Goldie, alarmed. “ Are they 
no a’ weel at hame 1 ” 

“ They heard ye were dead, Richie; and ye ken, they 
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nyc said that 3^0 war the life 0’ their hearts—^they were never 

]ike the same folk again; the grass 0’ Caerlav’rock kirk- 
yard is green abune their heads.” 

Goldie was staggered by this unexj^ected and distressing 
intelligence; he had loved his parents with the fondest 
affection, and the hope of cheering and suj^porting them in 
tlieir declining years had been the mainspring of his activity 
and industry. He covered his face with his hands, and 
remained for some moments silent; and at last, witli a 
sudden outburst of grief, exclaimed— 

“ Gane! baith gane! and I am left alane without a leev- 
in frcend, or a roof to shelter me!” 

Ycse no want either, Richie, as lang’s I’m to the fore. 

Come, bide wliar ye are; ye’ll aye be welcome for the sake 

o’ langsync. I liae aften wislicd, and I ance thocht, that 

oor Lllcn and you micht come tlicgither; but it wasna to 
l)a” 

And wliat for can it no be?” said Ricliie, forgetting his 
recent loss for the moment, and looking at Ellen. But she 
ljurst into tears, and left tlio room. 

Goldie, surprised at her emotion, asked the reason of it; 
and tlic old man, in explanation, told him the story we have 
already related, and expressed his surprise at Cummin’s con¬ 
duct., and his wonder as to what could be his motive for 
sink deception. 

What for did ho tell us 3^0 wore dead, Richie?” 

“ I sec it a’ 1100,” said Richard: “when I struck him to 
the ground, ho swore ho would liao revenge—and sair re¬ 
venge has ho tacn. My puir iaithcr and mither! What 
had lliey dune?” And the i)Oor follow hung down his head, 
and sobbed aloud. 

“But what could hao garred 1 dm leave our Ellen?” 

“Oh, ho kont that I liked Ellon, and jalouscd that she 
thocht mair 0’ mo than o’ himsol; and ho just married her 
to Bpito me, and to bo revenged upon her for slighting him 
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nt first. Blit there’s a time for a’ things; if I get a gi'ip on 
liun, he’s repent it.” 

It was long before Goldie was able to bear up against the 
disappointment of all his fondest hopes; and when the first 
violence of his grief was past, the springiness and buoyancy 
of his disposition seemed to have left him entirely. Ho 
became grave and thoughtful, a smile was scarcely ever 
seen to brighten his countenance, and he went about his 
usual occupations with a sort of dogged indiflcrence, as if 
it mattered not to him how they were performed, and as if 
tliey were to him a mere mechanical and tiresome duty. 
Yet he loved Ellen Grey as fondly as ever; but she was now, 
though deserted, the wife of another, and he assumed a- 
coldness of manner, to conceal the warm feelings which still 
reigned but too powerfully in his breast. He was reserved, 
because he felt a kind of painful pleasure in brooding in 
silence over his sorrows. In thinking of his poor parents, 
and of Ellen Grey, who might have been his ivife but for 
another, ho would mutter thr-eats of retaliation upon the 
cold-blooded villain who had caused him so much misery. 
He would fain have left a place which, much as he loved it, 
only kept awake so many painful recollections, had he not 
been withheld from doing so by a strong feeling of gratitude 
to old Grey, who was now unable to work for his own sub¬ 
sistence, and depended almost entii'ely upon him for his 
daily support. Ellen herself, who was much liked in the 
neighbourhood, and whose story had excited much interest 
among the ncighboiu-ing gentry, obtained a good deal of 
employment as a dressmaker, which enabled her not only 
to assist in the support of her father, but likewise to pro¬ 
cure many luxuries for him which he otherwise could not 
have obtained. At length, after lingering for some months 
in a state of gradual decay, the old man died, and Goldie, 
after having seen Ellen comfortably settled in a neighbour- 
ing family, took an affectionate fhrcwell of her, and went to 
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Liverpool in search of employment. No accounts had been 
heard of Cummin, although nearly two years had elapsed 
since his disappearance; and Goldie, who could not forget 

his love for Ellen Grey, was kept in a state of most uu- 
2 )leasant uncertainty. 

Richard had been for a short time in Liverpool, and was 
walking one day on the Clarence Lock, as some carts were 
being unloaded. The horse in one of them took friglit 
at some passing object, and dashed off at full speed. A 
sailor, who was standing on the dock, ran forward and 
attempted to stop it; but was instantly knocked down with 
great violence, and the wheel of the cart passed over his 
licad. Richard, who was close to the spot, hastened to his 
assistance; and was honified at the sight that met his eyes. 
Tlie 1)001* fellow was senseless; his arm appeared to bo 
broken, and his face, dreadfully disfigured, was covered 
with gore and dust. Richard raised his head on a log of 
wood lying near, loosened liis collar, and, a crowd instantly 
collecting, requested some of them to run for the nearest 
doctor. He then, with the assistance of some of the by¬ 
standers, convoyed tlic poor suflerer into one of the houses 
near, where lie lay for some time panting and groaning; 
1)111 apparently quite insensible.. 

After they liad all gone, the wounded man turaed to 
Richard, and, looking in liis face, gave a hea'VT’ sigh. 

“ Are yo in much pain?” said Goldie. 

‘‘ Rain of mind more than pain of body, Richard Goldie/' 
replied tlio man, in feeble and imperfect accents. ‘‘Do you 
not know mo?” 

“Mcrcifu powers!” exclaimed Richie; “sure it canna bo 
Ned Cummin?” 


“It^'i’ Edward Cummin, Richie, 5'our fiilso friend, your 
once bitter enemy, tliat lies bruised, and crushed, and 
broken-spirited before you. Can you forgive me?—can ycu 
forgive a dying and a penitent man?” 
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“ ffed Cummin," said Richard, “yo hae dmo megricv- 
Oils \nang; but I forgie j'e wi’ a’ my heart.” 

ha®?' ^ 

■‘Speak nae mail-, Neil; yc heard what the doctor said ” 

thnt^o f ^ is mine. Oli 

that a few years were aUowed me, to prove my repent ’ 

forTme f ^ ^^^-th is hc- 

now Vn ^ different light 

end opc^lTe 

el ite 2 T 1 "T revengeful hypo- 

earth, tlie feehng of revenge was aroused within me- but it 

riStSc'„r r™ » auL’: 

She had dlZ'le to 

1 , ^ determined to be revenwH 

upon you both, I wooed 'inr] wr»Ti «». i at i ^ 

J!nr fl.« tn... r. *hen deserted her 

Li t the tciTors of an accusing conscience went with me 

occurred' S ’^J^en the accident 

have been, can you still forgive me ? ” ^ 

“ I do, I do, from my heart,” sobbed Richard, 

‘"Slttg SarfS.mm^”“ 

v“ :: ;tt:r “1^, “S— 

having attend d h retTns ‘Til? IT/ 

ward, Havin" aS 1 T *"“'=<> »‘apa lome- 
to her the sad°news His wf“ “““"““W 

and all obstaciXtheil ^ a “ T “ ' 

were soon aflerwaids wedded n™* *hey 

*he tomer manlage into^SeXr 
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THE DREAM. 

The war of reason against the prejudices of superstition has 
been a long one. It followed on the heels of the crusades ol 
superstition against reason. How different the spirit, tactics, 
and results of the two ! Cruelty, injustice, blood, the burn¬ 
ing stake, and an increase of tlie strength of the persecuted, 
on the one side; on the other, argument, i)ersuasion, and, at 
tlie worst, a harmless satire, with the total extinction 

of the cowardly foe, w*lio, having no refuge but in the dark 
recesses of ignorance, required only to be brought to light to 
sutler extermination. Augimes and divinations ruled the 
world for two thousand ^xars, and were put an end to by the 
Christian faith, wliich left untouched the power of witches, 
ghosts, and dreams. The first of these, notwithstanding all 
the probation of King James, have perislied; the second, 
maugro the arguments of Jolinson, liave left tliis earth; but 
the third, which has liad a tliousand supportei's between 
Artcmant Milcsius and Lord Monboddo, still retain some 
autliority in the world. We support them not; but we sub¬ 
scribe to tlie oi)inion of Totcr Baylc, wlio stated, in reference 
to tlio reality of the dream of the Spanish Jesuit, Maldonat, 
there are many thitigs aiqicrtaining to dreams which have 
troubled and perplexed strong spirits more than they have 
been over willing to confess. We are now to add one in¬ 
stance more to those of which the same author has said the 
world is almost already full; but wo again protest against 
tlie inference of our own belief in oneirology. 

About half-way between the towns of Hamilton and 
Glasgow, there stand, at the distance of about a quartcr-of- 
a-mile from the highway, and on tlie left as you approach the 
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latter place, the remains of what was once a small farm¬ 
house. It is now long since the last inliahitaut left this 
little humble domicile, whose handful of ruins would per¬ 
haps excite but little attention from the passer-by, were 
they not so delightfully and conspicuously situated. They 
stand on the very extremity and summit of a beautiful 
green promontory, of considerable height, that projects into 
and overlooks a lovely strath, skhted with wood, and 
through which winds one of the prettiest and best trouting 
streams in Scotland, The situation, therefore, of these 
humble ruins invests them with an interest which would 

by no means attach to them, were they situated in a less 
romantic locality. 

Of the farmhouse of wliich we speak there now remain 
only one of the gables and a portion of the side-walls; but, 
if yom- curiosity tempt you to further investigation, you 
may stiU trace the lunits of the little hail-yard, which lay 
immediately behind it; and, struggling for an obsciue exist¬ 
ence with the rude bramble, which has now usurped the 
place of the homely but civilised vegetation of the little 
garden, may be seen a solitary rose, the last and almost 
only trace of its former cultivation. The little garden in 
short, IS now all but obliterated, and can only be distin- 

fished by the low ii-regular gi-een mound—once its wall— 
that forms the boundary of its limits. 

There is nothing in all this, perhaps, to excite any par- 
1C ar uiterest; for we have rarely any sympathy for the 
humb e and the lowly. In the case of such vestiges of bv- 

f ^’““ed castle, the 

half-filled moat, and the crumbling walls of mighty masoniy 

that excite our curiosity, and set our imagination to work- 

not the handful of loose stones that once formed the cottage 

of the obscure peasant, not the little rudely-cultivated patch 

that formed his Eden. These are by far too commonplace 

and too undigmfied to attract a moment’s notice, or to eLito 
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a moincnt’s intcvcsfc. Yet the cottage lias its talc as well as 

the castle, as we will presently show. 

About the year 17 CO, the farmhouse of which we have 

spoken was inhahitctl hy John Eduionstone a man of 
excellent character, and who, humble as his station was, 
liad contrived, in the course of a long life of industry and 
economy, to scrape together a very considerable sum of 
money, besides a good deal of property invested in stock, 
such as cattle, grain, farming implements, &c. The former 
—namely, the cash—according to tlie good old custom of 
Scotland, amongst John’s class, was stowed into a stocking- 
ibot, which again was stowed into a certain liole in the 
wall, known only to the members of the family. But, ignoble 
and odd as this depository may seem, it yet contained no 
inconsiderable treasure, and that not a whit the worse or 
less valuable for the homeliness of its abode. In one end 


of the stocking aforesaid was a bulbous swelling, as large 
as a well-sized fist. This contained a tempting store of 
bright and shining guineas, to the number of about, perhaps. 
These being at once confined and secured by a string 
tightly tied round the stocking, produced the appcaiance 
above alluded to. Next followed, but in the same general 
depository-namely, the stocking-a huge conglomeration 
of crowns, half-crowns, and shillings, to the amount of about 
£:>{) more, which were also secured by a tight ligature— 
thus giving, if there had been another link or two to the 
stocking, something the aiipcarauce of a string of sausages. 

At tho period of our story, John Edmoustouo was a 
widower, with two ilaiighters—the one, at this time, about 
twenty, tho other some four or live years older. Ihcy wcio 
both unmarried, and lived with their fathei. ilauc Ediuon 
stone, tho younger of tho two, was a very pretty and in¬ 
teresting-looking girl. 1 ler sister Mary did not possess sue i 
striking jtersonal advantages; but this was amply com 
IJcnsuted by a iiloasaut manner and a, kind and gentle dis- 
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position. For many years these relatives lived harpily 
together, in their little, lonely cottage at Braehead- They 
led a sober, industrious, and pious life; for, duly as the 
evening came round, the “ big ha’ Bible ” was placed on the 
kitchen-table, and, by the light of a clean and well-trimmed 
lamp, aided by the blaze of a cheerful fire, John read aloud 
to his daughters from the sacred page. But the best regu¬ 
lated life must have an end, as well as the most reckless 
and abandoned. John was suddenly seized with a mortal 
illness, of which he shortly died, leaving his two daughters 
sole and equal inheritors of his wealth. The death of their 
father was a grievous calamity to the two unprotected gu’ls; 
for they were without relatives—at least, there were none 
near them—though certainly not without those who \\dshed 
them well, as they were imiversally respected in their own 
neighbourhood, both on their father’s account and then- 
own. Yet did they feel, on the death of their only parent, 
a sense of loneliness and of inability to cope with the world, 
which at once alarmed and dispirited them, notwithstand¬ 
ing the considerable resources which their father’s industry 
and economy had secured to them. Nor did their local 
situation tend to lessen the former feeling; for it was a 
solitary one—the house in which they lived being at a con¬ 
siderable distance from any other habitation. The neigh¬ 
bourhood in which they resided, moreover, rvas a loose one. 
It was filled with coal-miners and coal-carters-^the latter, 
in particular, a brutal, i-uflSan race; and to all these the 
poor solitary women believed it to be tvell knoAvn, as it 
certainly was to a gi-eat many of them, that their father had 
left them money, and that it w-as in the house; and thus, to 
their other fears, was added the dicad of their dwelling be¬ 
ing broken into, and themselves robbed and murdered. 

It was while living in this state of feverish alarm and 
utter helplessness-for they found they could not conduct 
tire bysmess of the farm—and about a fortnight after the 

k * 
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death of their father, that Jane, the youngest of the sisters, 
suddenly awoke, early in the morning, from a troubled 
sleep, and sprang from her bed, in an agony of terror and 
affright, exclaiming, as she hurried on her clothes— 

“ 0 Mary, Mary! well stay here no longer. Not another 
day—not another day. Ill go into Glasgow this forenoon, 
and consult with our uncle about seUing off, and removing 
into the city. We will not stay here, Mary, to be robbed 
and murdered.” 

“I am as uneasy remaining here as you can be, Jane,” 
replied her sister, now more than ever alarmed by the latter’s 
wild lool^ and unusual excitement; “but what is the 

meaning of this sudden oiitciy ? ” 

“ It does not matter, it does not matter, hlary,” said Jane, 
in great agitation, and still hurrying on her clothes; “but 
Ill go this day to Glasgow, and consult our uncle.” And, 
without vouchsafing any exidanation of the cause of this 
sudden determination, so peremptorily expressed, she shortly 
afterwards took a hasty breakfast, and, in a few minutes 
more, was on the road to Glasgow, a distance of from four 

to five miles. 

The uncle whom Jane proposed to consult on this occa¬ 
sion was a brother of her mother s, named James Dav idsou. 
He was in poor cii’cumstances, and had been so all his life, 
and, whether from this or some other cause, he had ne\er 
stood high in the favour of his brother-in-law. He was a 
hard-featured old man, stern and morose, and ^yitho■at any 
of that patient forbearance of disposition and manner which 
gives to age so pleasing and amiable a character. Davidson, 
as we have said, was poor. He had never been able to 
improve his circumstances, or to rise above the condition of 
a labourer. There he started, and there he was still Nor 
did his eldest son promise to be more fortunate in the world. 
He inherited his father’s disposition, which was an unhappy 

one; was idly inclined; and,somehow or other, could never 

1 ^ ‘ 
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gain the good-will of any one. Neither Jane nor Mary 
Edmonstone had ever seen much of their uncle; their 
father’s dislike to him prevented this. Neither did they 
know much about his circumstances or character; the same 
cause preventing all intercourse between the families. They, 
in short, only knew of their uncle’s existence by his fre¬ 
quent applications to their father for the loan of money, 
which he invariably refused. Still, he was their imcle, and 
the nearest relative they had, and, in their present circum¬ 
stances, they naturally looked on him as the fittest person 
to consult regarding their affairs, their wishes and inten¬ 
tions. These Jane now laid before the old man, who 
received her kindly, notwithstanding his usual asperity of 
manner; telling him, at the same time, that she and her 
sister were resolved, at all hazards, and at whatever loss, 
to seU oft' at Braehead, and take up their residence in Glas¬ 
gow; “for, ’ said she, “ wc are day and night in danger of 
our lives yonder; and besides, we are wholly unable to con¬ 
duct our father’s business—buying and selling cattle—or to 
carry on the affairs of the farm. These are things that we 
cannot do—and neither need we, as we have enough to live 
upon without it. All that we want is safety.” 

The old man heard her patiently, and it was some time 
before he made any reply. At length he said— 

“ Yes, enough to live upen, I daresay you have. How 
much did your father leave, Jane ?—in money, I mean.” 

Somewhat about three hundred pounds,” replied his 
niece. 

“A good round sum,” said the old man, “to be all in hard 

money. And is it all past you—aU in the house % ” 

“All” 

Da\ddson thought for a moment. Then—“Well, FU tell 
}ou what it is, Jane, he said: “I do not at all approve of 
youi leaving Braehead. If you do so, you throw yourselves 
at once upon your little capital, which will not last you 
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very long in a town like this, where all would he going out, 
and nothing coming in—and where would you be when it 
was exhausted ? Now, your byres and farm in the country 
are a certain source of emolument to you; and, by keeping 
these, you will make a decent maintenance of it, without 
encroaching on the funds left you by your father. My 
advice to you, then, Jane, is, by all means to remain where- 
you are. Hire persons to do your lieavy out-of-door work; 
and, as the distance is not great, I will come out myself 
once or twice a-week, and assist you with both my personal 
services and advice.’" 

‘‘Thank you, uncle,” replied his niece; “but wc really 
cannot remain at Braehead, on any account I would not 
remain in it another week for any consideration.” 

“No! what for, Jane? What are joii afraid of?” said 
her uncle. 


“ Of being murdered,” replied Jane; “and I have but too 
good reason to fear it.” 

“Nonsense, Jane. Who would mui’der you ? What ridi¬ 
culous fears arc tlicse ? ” 

“ But I liave a reason, though, for fearing it, imclc,” rc- 
plied his niece, with emphasis. 

“ Reason !—what reason can you have but your own idle 
and absurd fears ? ” 

“Yet 1 have, tliough, luicle,” said Jane, pertinaciously, 
but appearing somewhat confused and embarrassed. 

“Wliat do you mean, girl?” said her uncle, fixing liis 
keen grey eye ui)on her countenanco scrutinisingly; for lie 
observed lier embarrassment “ What is this reason of 
yours for so unreasonable a fear ? ” 

“Well, uncle, I’ll tell you what it is at once,” replied 
Jane: “I had a most frightful dream last night. I dreamed 
that a soldier—a tall, tierce-looking man—broke into our 
house in the middle of the night, with a drawn bayonet in 
Ids hand; that ho miu’dercd my sister before my eyes—I 
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saw her blood streaming on tho floor; and that, having 
done this, he seized mo by the hair of tho head, and was 
about to plunge his bayonet into my heart, when I awoke 
It was a horrible dream, uncle, and has made such an im¬ 
pression on me-it was so fearfully true-that I cannot 
think ot abiding longer in tho house. It was this frightful 
dream that urged mo in to see you to-day. I have no*t told 
my sister of it; for it would put her distracted.” 

Jane’s uncle listened patiently, but with a smile of con¬ 
temptuous iucredulity, to the strange dream of his niece- 
and when she had done— ^ 


riio, pho! what stiiflf! ” he said—“ what absurd stuff! 
ow can j ou be so silly, girl, as even to siieak seriously, let 
n one putting any faith in such nonsense as this ? ” 

I cannot help it,” interrupted Jane. 

you cannot,” continued Davidson; 
but It is not the less ridiculous for that; and, if it were 

known. It would certainly get you laughed at. Pay no at¬ 
tention to simh trash, Jane. Think no more of it; but re- 
uin to Braehead, and proceed with your usual occupations 

m ^ or to see how you get on.” 

To this ho added the advice which he had already given 

drilrir'''- ^ ^^otl.ing couhi 

n the gu-1 from her purpose-from her determination to 
leave Braehead. Finding this— 

“ Well, then,”said her uncle, “at least remain where vou 
aie or a c.ay or two, when I will come out and assist you in 
your arrangements, and in the disposal of your effecto- you 
cannot manage these matters youi-selves.” ^ ^ 

ne!torn " Jaue yielded a reluctant consent, but re¬ 

peated her determination to leave the place as soon as nos 
Bible, and to come into Glasgow to reside. ^ 

sister that Jane and her 

ter should remain at Braehead untU their uncle came out 

oimei icturucd home, when she told Mary of aU that 
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had passed, excepting what related to her dream, to which, 
for the reason she had herself assigned, she carefully 
avoided all allusion. By a very strange coincidence, how¬ 
ever—hut, though strange, by no means unprecedented—the 
considerate caution of Jane, in the particular just spoken 
of, was soon after rendered unavailing. On the very next 
morning, the elder sister awoke, in an exactly similar state 
of perturbation with that in which Jane had arisen on that 
preceding, exclaimbg— 

“ 0 Jane, Jane! I have had a frightful dream!” 

“ Wlmt was it, Mary?’* inquired her sister, in great alarm, 

recollecting her own frightful vision. 

“0 Jane!” replied the former, still trembling Avith ter¬ 
ror, “ I dreamed that a person in the dross of a soldier broke 
in at our back-window, and murdered us both. O God! it 


was horrible! I tliink I sec you on the floor there, strug¬ 
gling with your murderer, who held a naked dagger in his 

hand, with which ho had already stabbed you in several 

* 

places.” 

“Gracious God protect us!” exclaimed Jane, leaping to 
the lloor, in a state of alarm exceeding even that of her 
sister. “ This is dreadlul! Oh, these arc fearful warnings I 
It can no longer be doubted—it can no longer bo doubted! 
() Mary, Mary! I dreamed precisely the same thing last 
night; and it was that, though I did not tell you, that hur- 
rie,(l mo in to our uncle yesterday. I told him of my dream; 
but ho treated it with contempt, lie will surely now ac¬ 


knowledge that it is a warning not to be slighted.” 

Wo need not interrupt our narrative at this iioint, by 
stopping to desoribo further Jano s looliugs (>n Ivearing of 
this stra?igo and api)alling repetition ol her own Irightlul 
vision. These feedings wore dreadful. She grew pale as 
deatli, and sIujoIc like an asj)eu leaf. On their first teiiois 
sulfiding a litth', the two sisters began ti> consult as to what 
they should do, to avoid the horrible late with nnIucIi tlie\ 
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HOW had no doubt they were threatened: and finally re¬ 
solved that, if their uncle did not appear on that day_ 

or, indeed, whether he appeared or not—they would, on 
the next, remove to Glasgow, taking with them aU their 
leady money, and whatever other things they could con¬ 
veniently remove, and leave the rest, for a time, under the 
charge of a neighbouring farmer, who had been an intimate 
friend of their father’s. They, in short, resolved that, in 

any event, they would remain only one other night at Brae- 
head. 


Befoie proceeding further with our story, we would beg 
the reader to observe, that the circumstances we are now 
relating occurred in the year 1760, in the mouth of January. 
It was a winter of great severity, and remarkable for the 
amazing (luantity of snow that fell; but one of the wildest 
days of that wild season was the 21st day of the month 
above named. It was the same day in which the scene be¬ 
tween the two sisters which we have j ust related occuned. 

The stoira, bear ing huge drifts of snow on its ■wings 
which had been raging all day, increased as night apptoached • 
and, when darkness had fallen upon the earth, it became 
tremendous. The trees around the little cottage of Braehead 
bent before the wind like willow ivands; and loud and 
wild, nay, even appalling, was the rushing soimd of the 
storin amongst the leafless branches. The snow, too, was 
whirling all around, in immense dense masses, and over- 

whe ming every object whose height they suipassed in their 

cumbrous layers of white. It was in truth a fearful nierht 

^ one as no person long exposed to it could pos¬ 
sibly have sm-vived. Dreadful in particular to the lonely 
traveller, who was seeking a distant refuge, and whose 
urgencies required that he should do battle ivith the storm 
and many a han-owing tale was afterwards told of the shep- 

I ^ ‘ 
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While the tempest is thus howling about the little lonely 
cottage of Braehead, and the huge wreaths of snow are 
blocking up door and window, what are its two solitary 
inmates about ? Tliere they are, the two unprotected women 
—all tlieir previous fears increased tenfold by the awful 
sounds witliout, and their sense of loneliness and hclidess- 
ness deepened into unendurable intensity. There tliey are, 
we say, sitting by their fire, pale and trembling, one on cacli 
side of the chimney—for they arc afraid to go to bed- 
listening in silent awe to the raging of the storm. 

It was only at long intervals that the two sisters exchanged 
words on tliis dreary niglit, and then it was little more than 
a brief exclamation or remark, excited by some sudden and 
violent gust that swept over their little cottage, or roared 
amongst the trees with a fury exceeding the general tenor 
of the storm. To bed they could not think of going. They 
therefore continued by the fire, where they sat almost with¬ 


out moving for many hours. 

It was now late, perhaps about twelve o'clock, and the 
stonii was at its height, when the fears of the two lonely 
sisters were suddenly Avrought \\\) to a horrible climax, by a 
loud ra])ping at the door, which, again, was instantly fol¬ 
lowed by the sound of a voice imploring adinittaiico. In 
the first moment of alarm, the women lea])ed from their seats 
and ihnv to dillerent corners of the ai)artment, screaming 
hideously, having no doubt that their fatal dream was now 
about to be realised. From this terror, however, they were 
gi’adually in some measure relieved by the sui)plieatory 
language and tones of the person seeking admittaneo. 


“ For (hKl’s sake, oi)CU the door I” he said —for it was the 
voi(ai of a iimn—“or I must perish, I have already tra¬ 
velled fifteeii mih;s in the storm, and am now so benumbed 
ainl exiiausted that 1 cannot move another stei>. Open the 
door, I say, if you have the smallest spark of ImiUimity in 
you, n.nd give me shelter fill daylight.’’ 
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S »"<1'vl'ich circiuistonces 

Sim lT-11 ; ■' T"'’'™”"’ J-»™S«r of the l«-o 

• isleij mKoJ the oI, lei-, a low voice, what IhcyslionH 

• Shall wo admit him!” she said; “ for it really seems 

him shc’teir "’“"M cnml to leta 

im shelter in siicli a night as this. could never forrive 

ou..e ves, Mary if the poor man should perish in the storm/’ 

_ It IS tnie, Jane,” replied her sister-" we could not 
mdeeih We will aelmit him, ami trust the rliiiTto c" | 

timll into a " “e '»«™l«noe to he 

tinned into an instrument of crime.” Saying this M-irv 

jroaehod the door,.and, placing her hand on th char puJ 
ation youtoPto:r;„7“;;rt„ r 

cmphSir” iwtme fo“'h ““ 
nothing to L fr«” ‘ 

llo7ol!!,n,"a7d irl7i5 ‘7 ™ "“'■'I'-a™, the door 

The brass* nlnte i *• ^ ^ ^ soldier 

hold hrci 7; :Se?“‘,iT' ? ? «'»*»”■>; 

the door, and fromTenth glr 

Sw„t:£;S “r 

into the mterior of fte to* 7 d ofTl “’7 “7 

of then- dreams. The soldi’er in H realisation 

into the kitchen* but mv ’ meantime, walked 

have marked his’ conntenancr J °l ,7°“*'* *'* “atant 

.ood «on tfhSrmV"H:w 

young, handsome, and sinmilarlv Pon,l l 

face expressive of £rrea.t ,rnn i ^ go°<l-loolang map, with a 

Little regarding these indications of a ch„S 
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60 different from that which occupied their minds, the 
sisters continued to express their horror and alarm in wild 
shrieks, and in the most piteous appeals for mercy. On 
their bent Icnees they imj^lored it; offering all they had, if 
their lives were only spared. The soldier, benumbed and 
exhausted though he was, seemed to forget his own suffer¬ 
ings in contemplating what he appeared to consider as a 
most extraordinaiy and unaccountable scene—the terrified 
sisters on their knees, imploring his mercy. 

Good women,” he at length said, “ what is the meaning 
of this? What are you afraid of? Is there anything in my 
appearance so dreadful as to excite this extraordinary alarm? 
If there be, I never Icnew it before; and am very sorry to 
find it out now. I am sure I intend you no harm—none in 
the world. God forbid I should! I am but too grateful to 
you for having opened yoxm door to me; and but too happy 
to get near this cheerful fire.” 

Again somewhat calmed by these friendly expressions, so 
different from what they had expected, the sisters ceased 
their frantic cries for mercy; and, though yet far from 
being reconciled to their tremendous visiter, they became 
a little more composed w'hen the soldier, perceiving the 
effects of his disclamations, followed them up by repeated 
assurances of the perfect innocence of his intentions, and of 
the perfectly accidental and harmless natine of his visit. 
Tliese asseverations, delivered, as they were, in a mild and 
conciliatory tone, eventually induced the sisters not only to 
look with less alarm on their unwelcome guest, but to 
desire him to take a seat by the fire. We will not say, 
however, that this act of kindness was dictated by pure 
benevolence. We will not say that it was not done more 
with a view to disarm their still dreaded visiter of any 
hostile intentions he might entertain towards them, than 
from any feeling of compassion. Be this as it may, how¬ 
ever, the soldier, after throwing off his snow-covered great- 
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coat, gladly availed himself of the invitation of his hostesses, 
and sat him down before the fire. ' 

“ Now, my good friends,” he said, after having wanned 
himself a little, and having still further abated the terrora 
of the sisters by more kind and gentle words, “ will you bo 
so good as tell me why you were so much afraid of me 
when I first entered the house ?-for I cannot understand it 
—seeing that you yom-selves opened the door, and of your 
own accord, and must, therefore, have been prepared to sec 
somebody or other. Was it my cap and red coat that 
fiightened you so 1 Come, tell me now, candidly.” 

The sisters looked to each other with a faint smile, and 

an air of embarrassment; but with an expression of inquiry 

which said as plainly as an unspoken expression could say 
it—Shall we tell him?” 


Then- guest perceived their difficulty, and saw very clearly 

that there was something to explain-something that they 

aid not altogether like to avow. Observing this_ 

“Come, now, out with it!” he said, laughingly, “and 

depend upon it, I shall not he the least oflFended, however 
uncomplimentary it may be to myself.” 

“ WeU, then,” said the yomiger sister, “ I mil tell you 

IK, liave done, and murdered 

. We both di-eamed the same dream at diflerent times 

and without its being previously known to either of us’ 

Now you II allow that there was little wonder that we 

should have been so much alarmed at your appearance.” 

dd enough, said the soldier, laughing; “but, in my 
soldieT’or"^ P^icular nonsense. Had you dreamed of I 

jre likely thing, and you would have had a better chanc^ 
have come to murder you.” 

“ But why were you abroad in such a night as this, and 
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at such an liour?” inquired the elder sister, whose fears, as 
well as those of Jane, were by no means entirely allayed by 
tliis familiarity. “ Where were 5 " 0 u going to, and wdience 
came you?” 

“ Why, ril tell you all about that, mistress,” replied the 
soldier, ‘‘ when I have filled this pipe.” And lie proceeded 
to the operation of which he spoke. When he had done, 
and had expirated a whiff or two—Now, I’ll tell you (he 
said) liow it liappens that I am out in such an infernal 
night as this. Depend upon it, it was not with my will. 
I belong to the 50th liegimcnt, now stationed in Glasgow, 
and have been absent on furlougli, seeing my poor old mo¬ 
ther in the south country, w^licrc she resides. I had not 
seen her, i)oor soul! for several years; and as she was un¬ 
willing to i)art with me again, I was obliged to stay with 
her to the last moment of my time. ]\ry furlough expired 
yesterday, and^ I was anxious to get on to quarters before 
it was out; for we liave got a devil of a fellow in our com¬ 
manding officer: and this is the reason why I was so late 
ui)on the road in such a night. I wanted to save my dis¬ 
tance, and avoid a bothering. But it wouldn’t do—I was 
obliged to knock under. 

I found my poor mother (went on the soldier) in much 
l)ettcr circuiiistances than I expected to find her; for my 
fatlier left her in great poverty and with a large family; 
but a ratlicr curious occurrence gave her a lift in the world, 
in her own hunible way, Jibout a eouide of years ago, of 
wliieli she still reaps the benefit. Mother, you sec, is a 
very pious woman, and she attributes it all to Providence, 
saying that it was the Divine interference in her behalf. 

1 lowevcr this may be, it was a very simple allair, and all 

% 

natural enough. 

In mother’s neighbourhood, you sec—she lives in a re¬ 
mote parish in tlie south of Scotland—there resides a fellow 
of the name of Twccdic—Tom Tweedia Tom is a cattle- 
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dealer to business, and is well to pass in the world—a lively, 
active, bustling little scamp he is, and extremely fond of a 
ptactical joke, in which he often indulges at the expense of 
his neighbours. Amongst those who suffer most severely by 

his waggery is a good-natured man of the name of Brydon_ 

Peter Bi-ydon, a farmer who lives close by him—that is, at 
the distance of about a mile or so. Well, on this pei-son, who 
is ns favourite butt, Tweedie has played innumerable tricks 
—all, indeed, of a harmless character, but some of them 
si^ciently annoying. Either from want of opportunity, or 
w at is moie likely, from want of genius, Peter never could 
accomplish any retaliation—a circumstance which tended 
greatly to increase the fever of agitation in which Tweedie's 
superior dexterity and ingenuity in the way of practical 
]o mg ca^tantly kept him. At length, however, chance 
threw m Peter’s way what he considered an excellent op¬ 
portunity of annoying his mischievous neighbour in turn. 

Passing the gable of Tweedie’s house one inornin<>- 
pretty early, on horseback (the road he was travelling led 
close by it), Peter saw a huge wooden dish of oat-mearpor- 
ndge smoking on the top of the wall of the house-yard. It 
was intended for the breakfast of the family, and had been 
pu out there to cool. On seeing the dish of porridge, 
Peter, struck with a bright idea, instantly drew bridle, and, 
after contemplating it for an instant, rode up to it, and 
having previously looked carefully around him to see that 
nobody marked his motions, he lifted the dish from its 
p ace, pollidge and all, placed it before him on the saddle 
brought his plaid over it so as to conceal it, and rode olF 

mothei s house lies close by the road on which he had to 
tiavel, and at the distance of about a mile from the place 
where the robbery had been committed. Now, it struck 
Petei that he could not do better than leave the dish of 
IJoi ridge there, where he knew there was a houseful of chil- 

234 
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dren, who would clear all out in a twinkling; but he did 
not know—for my mothei had carefully concealed her 
poverty from her neighbours—how seasonable would be 
the supply which he now ])roposed to bring them. On 
that morning, the children had no breakfast of their own 
to take. There was not a morsel in the house to give 
them. Having made up his mind as to the disposal of the 
dish of porridge, Peter made directly up to my mother’s 
door, and, without dismounting, rapped with the butt-end 
of his whip. My mother came out. 

“Here,’’saidPeter,handing down thestolen mess; “here’sa 

dish of porridge! have brought for the children’s breakfast.” 

“ Porridge!” exclaimed my mother, in amazement, and 
at the sanui time blushing deeply, from a conviction that 
her poverty had been detected; “how, in all the worldj 
came you to think of bringing |)orridge to me, Mr Brydoii'? ” 

This was a question which Peter had but little inclina¬ 
tion to answer. He therefore waived it. 

“Hoot, hoot, guidwife,” he replied, “what does that 
signify ? There they are—that’s enougli—and a capital 
mess, I warrant ye, your young anes will find them. So let 
them fa’ to wark as fast’s they like, and inuckle guid nuiy’t 
do them > It’ll save you the trouble, at ony rate, guidwife, 
of making a breakfast of your own.” 

My mother having now no dcubt that her neighbour 
knew of her destitute condition—of which, however, ho, 
in reality, knew nothing—and that his gift was one of 
])ure benevolence, rising the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, thanked him with such expressions of humble grati¬ 
tude as gave him full information regarding what she 
thought he already knew—her straitened circumstances. 
Peter made no remark, at the time, on my mother’s con¬ 
fession of ])Overty, and said little or nothing in reply to 
what she addressed to him, but rode on his way. 

Well, it ha]>pened that, on this very day, my mother 
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went to Tweedie’s house with some yarn she had been spin¬ 
ning for his wife, who occasionally employed her in that 
way, when the latter, amongst other things, informed her 
of the robbery of the porridge; adding, however, that she 
cared little about the mess, and only regretted the loss of 
her dish, which, she said, was an excellent one of its kind. 

“ If they would only bring me the basin back,” she said, 
“they are welcome, whoever took it, to its contents.” 

The blood rushed to my mother’s face. She remained 

for some moments in silent confusion; but at length said— 
h er face as red as cri mson— 


Alls. Tweedie, your dish is safe; it is in my house, but 
the porridge is gone.” 

“In your house, Mrs. Johnston!” (that is my mother’s 

name)—“my basin in your house! How does that happen!” 

replied Mrs. Tweedie, with a look of surprise, and somethin.' 
like uLspIeasure. ^ 

My mother detailed the circumstances as already related 

and, thinking herself compelled to acknowledge her poverty' 

as an apology for having made use of the porridge, she fairly 
stated her condition; saying, amongst other things, that 
when It came she had not a morsel in the house. 

Mrs. Tweedie rated my mother for not having told her 
before of her situation, and concluded by promising that 
neither she nor her children should ever again want a meal 
as long as she had one to give them; and she instantly 
loaded her with as many potatoes as she could carry home 
Her husband, who was present on this occasion, enjoyed 
he joke exceedingly, and gave the chosen victim of his own 
wit, Bydon, gi-eat credit for his trick. He further expressed 

himse fhighly pleased that the latter had taken the dish of 

poiiidge to my mother, seeing that she stood so much in 

er), bothTweed.eand Brydon, who weregood kind-hearted 

men, from this moment that my mother’s necessities were 
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thus SO sbrangely made known to them, took her under 
their especial patronage. 

On the following day, Brydon sent her as much meal and 
potatoes as lasted her a month; each of them took one of 
my brothers into their service; their wives gave heras mucli 
spinning as slie could execute; and a com2)lenient of provi¬ 
sions, sometimes of one kind and sometimes of another, has 
been sent her alternately and regularly ever since by the 
two benevolent jokers. From that day to this, old mother, 
has never been in want; and when speaking of the occur¬ 
rence says, that tlie day on which Peter Brydon brought the 
disli of stolen porridge to her door was the luckiest in 


her life. 

Here the soldier finished his story aiid his pipe together. 
Both the matter of his little tale and liis manner of tell¬ 
ing it tended considerably to calm the apprehensions of his 
Iiostessos, and to disabuse them, in spite of their dream, of 
much of the unfavourable opinion they had entertained of 
his intentions. Still, however, they felt by no means secure, 
and would even yet have readily given the half, perhaps the 
whole, of the money in the house, to have been quit of him. 
Nor were the fears that yet remained lessoned by their hav¬ 
ing discovered, which they had not done for some time after 
he had entered, that he wore his bayonet by his side. On 
this formidable weapon the two j)oor women looked with in* 
expressible hori’or; having a strong feeling of apprehension 
that it was the dreadful instrument by which their destruc¬ 
tion was to l>c^ accomplished and their dream fulfiled. Now, 
t(u>, tlie sisters detected the fellow occasionally glancing 
arotind the house, with a most siipicious look, as if calcu¬ 
lating on future operations. lie now', also, began to put 
(juestions that greatly alarmed them—such as, Was there 
nobody in the house but themselves'? liow' far distant \vi\s 
th(^ nearest house'? and guessing, wdth an aj)parently assum¬ 
ed air of jocularity, that their father (fht'y hail informed 
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him of his deatJi) liad Icffc thorn a good round sum in some 
corner or other? In short,his behaviour altogether began 
again to grow extremely suspicious; and, perceiving this 
the sisters’ fears returned with all there original force. * 
In the meantime, the storm without, so far from abating, 
had increased; the dreary, rushing sound of the trees be¬ 
came fiercer and louder, and the fitful gusts of wind more 
frequent and furious. It was now about one o’clock of the 
morning, when, actuated by the same motives which had 

induced them to ask their terrible guest to sit by the fire_ 

na,mely, to disarm him, by kindness, of any evil design he 
might entertain towards them—the sisters now offered the 
soldier some refreshment. He gladly accepted the offer. 
Food was placed before him, and he ate heartily. When 
he had done, one of the sisters told him that there was a 
spare bed in a closet to which she pointed, and that he 

might go to it if he chose. With this offer he also gladly 
closed, and immediately retired. 

The sisters, well pleased to have got their guest thus dis 
posed of—thinking it something like a sign of harmless in 
tention on his part-determined to sit themselves by the 
fire throughout the remainder of the night. They were, 
then, thus sitting, and it might be about one hour after the 
soldier had retired, listening with feverish watchfulness to 
every sound, when they suddenly heard a noise as if of some 
one forcing the door. At first the poor horrified women 
thought it was some unusual sound produced by the storm 
but, on listening again, there was no doubt of the annal- 
ling fact. They heard distinctly the working of an iron 
instrument, and the creaking of the door from its pres 
sure. The wretched women leaped from their seats, and 
again their wild shrieks were heard rising above the noise 
of the tempest without. Awakened by their alarmin® 
crms-for he had been fast asleep-the soldier started 
11 om his bed. calhng out, as he hurried on his clothes_ 
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“ Wliat tlie devil is the matter now ! By heaven ! you 
are all mad.*’ 

“Oh, you know hut too well what is the matter,’’ re¬ 
plied one of the sisters, in a voice faint and almost inar¬ 
ticulate with excessive terror—“ you know but too well 
what is the matter. These are some of the other murderers 
of your gang forcing open the door. 0 God! in mercy 
receive our souls I” 

“ My gang forcing the door! What the devil do you 
mean?’* replied the soldier, emerging from the closet. 
'Then, after an instant—“By heaven! it is so far true. 
There is some one breaking in, sure enough.” 

Saying this, he drew his bayonet, and ran to the door ; 
bub, ere he gained it, it was forced open, and two men were 
in the act of entering, one behind the other. On Kseeing 
t he soldier, the foremost presented a pistol to his head, and 
drew the trigger; but a click of the lock was the only re¬ 
sult. It missed (ire. In the next instant the soldier’s 
bayonet was througli the nillian’s body, and he fell, when 
ho who was behind him immediately lied. The soldier 
pursued him, but, after running several hundred yards, 
gave up the chase Jis hoj>eloss, and returnoil to the house, 
where ho found, to his great surprise, that the man whom 
ho had stabbed, and whom ho thought ho had killed out¬ 
right, had disappt'ared, and was nowhere to bo seen. 

On entering the house—“Well, my good women,” said 
the soldier, “are you now satisfied of the sincerity of my 
intentions towards you ? Why, 1 think I liave saved 
your lives, in place of taking them.’* 

“ You have ! you have !’’ exclaimed both the sisters at 
once. And oh l>ow thankful are we to (!od, who alone could 
have sent yoti hero to protect us on this tlreadful night!” 

“ 11 ciu’tjiinly was as well for you that I was here,” re- 
plii'd the soldicu’, modestly; luthave you a.ny idea of who 
the villains could be 1** 
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“Noue in the least,” said the younger sister; “but 
this neighbourhood is filled with bad characters, and we 
have no doubt it was some of them—for all of them know, 
we believe, that our father left us a little money. W^e 
have alwas dreaded this.” 

“In that case,” said the soldier, “I would advise you to 
leave this directly, and go to some place of greater safety.” 

The sisters told him that they had, for some time, meant 

to do so, and that they intended going to Glasgow to 
reside. 


What subsequently passed, on this eventful night, be¬ 
tween the sisters and their gallant protector, we will detail 
as briefly as we can, in order to get at a more interesting 
part of our story. Having again secured the door, the sol¬ 
dier sat with his hostesses by the fire till daylight, when, 
having previously partaken of a plentiful breakfast,’he pre- 
paied to take the road. Just as he was about to leave the 
house, the youngest sister approached him, and, after a<rain 
expressing her gratitude for the pi'otection he had afiforded 
them, slipped ten guineas into his hand The soldier looked 
at the glittering coins for an instant, with a significant 
smUe, and laying them down on a table that stood bv— 

“Hot a farthing,” he said-“not a farthing shill I take. 
I consider myself sufficiently paid by the shelter you af¬ 
forded me. I was bound to protect you while under your 
roof. By admitting me last night you saved my live—and I 
have saved yours; so accounts are clear between us Thi« 

IT balance the^- 

And, soldier-hke, he flung his arms around Jane’s neck 

balf-a-dozen 

This theft committed, he lan out of the door; but was al¬ 
most immediately after called back again by the elder sister 
who, on his return, informed him, that, as Jane intended 
going mto Glasgow on that day, to inform her nncle of what 
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IrkI liappencil, and to make amingomouts for their instant 
removal fi‘ojn l^raohead, slie thought lier sister could not do 
better tlian avail herself of his company to tlu^ city, and go 
in with him just now. “ P>esidcs,^’ she said, “ I slioidd like 
you to sec our uncle, if you would be so good as take a step 
that length with Jane, *i.s you will be able to give a iH'tter 
account of the occurrenco.s of hvst niglit than she can, and 
may bettor convince him of the necessity of our leaving this 
instantly Indeed, .1 do not know if he would believe our 
story at all of being attacke<l last night., unless you were to 
:orrol)erato it. lie would think it was just an invention 
to g(d» away, ns ho knows of our anxiety to leave this.’^ 
d'he soldier was delightcMl with the ])roposal, and diil not 
iittem|>t to concc'al the satisfaction ho felt at having Jane, 


wl)o, as we have already said, was a very pretty girl, for a 
companion into the city. 

In a f(»w minutes Jane was pre])are<l for the journey, and 
in a very fvw more she and the young soldier were upon the 
mad; and, ns the storm had now entirely subsided, they 
got on witliout much ditViculty. What conversation pasvsed 


b(*t(Wren tlieni on this occasion, wi^ know imt, and can only 
conjecture fr’om the resull., which will be shortl}^ laid betore 
the reader, 'riiat it was (\( a dt'seription, however, very 
agre(*able to both, then' can lu' no doubt. 

In the meantime, (»ur laisiness is to billow them into 
(Glasgow, where i.lu'y arrive in little more than a ctmplo 
of hours. 

On n'ludiing luu* unele’s with her companion, Jane was 
giM'atly diHappointecl and rather surprised, to learn fmm 
one «)f her little cousins—itsS mother being out t»f the way 
at the moment—that Havidson was not» at home, that he 
liad gone to the countiry on the pn’.vious night, and had 
not yet returned. 

“ Ihen wlurre’s your brother im]uinMl Jane. 

** He’s gone to the country, too/' said tlm child. 
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“ Is Le with your father?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he go last night also?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And don’t you know where they went to, or when they 
will be home?” 

The child could not tell. 

At this moment the mother of the child came in, and at 
once accounted for the absence of her husband and son, by 
saying that they had got work at a distance of some miles 
from the town, naming the place, and that she expected 
them home that day, although she could not say when. 

As the days wei e short, and her uncle’s return uncertain, 
Jane resolved on going straight home again, and proposing 
to her sister that they should, for that night, at any rate, 
remove, taking all their money along with them, to the 
friend of their father’s already alluded to, whose name was 
Anderson. And this step the sisters accordingly took. 

Leaving them thus disposed of for a short time, we shall 
return to their uncle’s house in Glasgow j and, by doin» so 
we shall find there some things of a very extraordinary 
character occurring. Shortly after Jane had left her uncle’s 
that pei-son came home, but he returned a very different 

man from what he had set out. Strong, hale, and erect 
though somewhat stricken in years, when he went away 
he now appeared, as he approached his own house, "hastlv 

pale, bent nearly double, and dreadfully weak and exhausted 
He seemed, in short, to be suffering frL some excruSaW 

pain Hecouldhardlygetalong withoutsupporting himself 

by the walls of the houses he passed. On entering bis own 
honse, he went directly to bed, withoutspeaking to anv one 
fiirther than telling his wife that he was very ill— that he 
.ad received a severe iejury by falling down amongst sd 
loo^ timbeit a pointed piece of wbicb, he said, had pene- 
huted Ins chest H.S wife, in great alarm, propo.,ed tend- 
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ing instantly for a surgeon; but this the wounded man 
would by no means allow—saying that his wound, though 
painful, was not, he thought, veiy serious, and that he had 


no doubt he would soon recover. A few hours afterwards, 
however, finding himself getting much worse, he not only 
allowed, but desired, that a surgeon should be sent for. 
One was immediately procured. On exaininiugthewound, 
he inquired of Davidson how he had met with it. He was 
told, in reply, the same story which we have just related. 

“ That cannot be true,^’ said the surgeon. “Your wound 
has not been inflicted by a splinter of wood, but by a sharp 


three-edged instrument. It is a clean wound, and has all 
the appearance of having been inflicted with a bayonet or 
some such weapon. Indeed I feel quite assured of this, 
whatever may be your motives for concealing it.^^ 

Davidson repeated his asseverations of having come by 
his injury by falling on a pointed piece of wood. 

“Well, well, sir, my business is not how or by what 
means your wound has been inflicted, but how it is to bo 
cured,(During this time he was examining the injury.) 
“15ut I fear,’^ he added, “it is beyond my skill, or that of 
any other human being. Your wound, 1 have every reason 


to think, is mortal.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said the patient with great calm¬ 
ness and com|)osure. 

“I certainly do,” replied the surgeon, “and I think it 
my duty to tell you, that, if you have any woi’ldly allairs 
to settle, the sooner you set about it the better.” 

The patient made no re])ly for some time, but seemed 
a))Sorbed in thought. At length ho said— 

“Could you, sir, procure me a visit from a clergyman 1 
1 know none myself, ami it may be of consequence that 
1 should see one. 1 have something of importance to 
communicate. 


The surgeon rcaddv undertook to bring 

O O 


such a pei’son as 
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the dying man desired to see, and immediately departed for 
that purpose, having previously promised, at the earnest 
request of the sufferer himself, that he would return alon<r 
with him. “I wish to have you both together,>• he said” 

It Will DG UGttGr tli9,t tli6rG RrG two.*^ 

In less than half-an-hour after, the surgeon returned with 
one of the clergymen of the city. The moment they eu- 
ered, Davidson requested the former to shut the door, and 
to see that it was properly secured. This done, he requested 
them to. draw near him, when he.began, in a low voice, the 
^touiiding confession that it was he who had attempted to 
bleak into the house of his nieces, and that it was he whom 
the soldier had stabbed on that occasion. All this indeed 
le surgeon had previously suspected; for he had heard of 
the attempted robbery, and of one of the ruffians haviiic. 
been stabbed with a bayonet by a soldier; but did no” 
tall now, know anything of the relationship of the parties! 

HIS much the dying man confessed; but he would not say 

hough pressed to tell, who was his associate in the crime’ 

Thisperson, however, was subsequently ascertained, beyond 

all doubt, to have been his son, as he never came home nor 
was ever afterwards seen or heard of by any one who knew 

M ^ndthir^^^^ t’f wretched man ex- 

be «ffe..d „p his behalf by the 

Having brought this i-cideul to a close! we 'to 

friend Andei^on Thici j-i ^ their father’s 

iu.eritla thTaff^a Td ««ve 

intention of removing to Glawow'^did°^II°f 
ther their views in this resSw 

farming utensils, and stock’ed evj^" kind “ 

Some days aftertheir settlement in G Wow tb.; r ■ . 

Anderson called on them, and remarked in the r.n"' , 
conversatron w.th them, that he thougld, now 'that they 
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were all siiug and safe, sometliing ought to be done for 
the soldier to whom they owed, not only a great part of 
their little fortune, but in all probability their lives. At 
this moment the young soldier entered. During the con¬ 
versation that followed, Mr. Anderson discovered that ilie 
young man would willingly be quit of the army, This 
discovery he kept in recollection ; and, when the soldier 
left them, he proposed to the sisters to purchase his dis¬ 
charge, and to do so without his knowledge. This was 
accordingly done on the very next day ; and in three 
weeks afterwards, Henry Jolinston (which was tlie young 
soldiers name), and Jane Ddnionston were united in the 
bands of holy wedlock. The former, whose dislike of the 
army, it subsequently ap|)eared, applied only to its subor¬ 
dinate situation—more definitely si^eaking, to the condi¬ 
tion of a private—soon after jiurcliased a lieutenant’s 
commission with [>art of his wife’s money, and finally died 
a lieutenant-colonel, leaving behind him the reputation 
of a good mail anil a gallant solder. 
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